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WiLLiAiriSMiTH, son of the Rev. Richard Smith, Rector of 
the Church of All Saints, and Minister of St. Andrews, in the 
city of Worcester, was bom in the parish of St. Peter's 
Church in that city, on the 30th day of May, in the year 111 1. 
He was educated' in grammar-learning at the College School 
in his native city, where he made great proficiency in his 
studies. la January, 1725-6, it pleased God to deprive him 
of his father. On the 27th day of November, 1728, he was 
matriculated at New College in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in June, 1732 ; and that of Mas- 
ter in July, 1737. 

Soon after he had taken his bachelor's degree, his merit 
caused him to be recommended* to the Right Hon. James 
Earl of Derby, that great patron of arts and sciences : and 
he was^tained three years in his lordship's house, in the 
office of reader to his lord^ip. His connexions with my Lord 
of Derby introduced him to the honour of being known to 
several other persons of fortune and quality, which was of 
singular service to him in hi# progress l^ough life. 

A gentleman by birth, blessed with an excellent capacity 
and ^ucationi^'itid having ready and easy intercourse with 
tli^ great and goo^, it is no'woclaer that he was adorned with 
■laoners most polite, with literary accomplishments most 
npldlidi^ Wd so^, end with morals becoming a faithful ser* 
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vant of the holy Jesus. Well qualified for the work of the 
ministry, he took deacon^s orders at Grosvenor Chapel in 
Westminster, on Sunday, the first of June, 1735, from Ben- 
jamin, Bishop of Winchester. On the 10th September fol- 
lowing he was presented by his patron, James Earl of Der- 
by, to the rectory of Trinity Church in Chester. On the 14th 
of the same month he took priest's orders in the Cathedral 
Church of Chester, from Samuel, the bishop of that see : was 
instituted the same day, and inducted the next. 

Mr. Smith's first publication was* " Dionysius Longinus on 
the sublime ; translated from the Greek, with Notes and Ob- 
servations, and some Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the Author ." in one volume 8yo. ; inscribed to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Macclesfield. The anonymous 
author of " the History of the Works of the Learned," for 
May, 1739, says of this work : — •* The translation of Longi- 
nus is, according to the most impartial judgment I can frame 
of it, after a comparison with others, the most elegant version 
that has been made of that author into the English tongue. 
The preUminary discourse excels that of the celebrated Boi- 
lean, which he has prefixed to his edition." Father Philips, 
in *' A Letter to a Student at a foreign University," published 
1756, recommending, among other books, Longinus on the 
sublime, says: — "A late English translation of the Greek 
critic, with notes and observations, by Mr. Smith, is a credit 
to the author, and reflects lustre on Longinus himself. As 
conyersant as you are in the original language, you cannot but 
be highly pleased with this performance." In the ** Weekly 
Miscellany," by Richard Hooker, of the Temple, Esq., No. 
363, dated Saturday, December 8, 1739, we read: — Mr. 
Smith, Rector of Trinity in Chester, "justly deserves the 
notice and4hanks of the public for his version of Longinus on 

* The fourth is the best edition of Longinus. The dean cor- 
rected two copies of the third edition ; the one for the printer to 
follow, the other for himself to keep ; the dean's copy I possess. 
I showed the dean Mr. Toup's criticism of his translation. The 
dean, knowing Toup to be in the wrong, thought him not worth 
answering : he said, " 1 followed Pearce, and rearce is the best. 
I shall take no notice of Toup." The frontispiece to Longinus 
describes the power of eloquence : it was delineated, not by a 
professed linmer, but by Dr. Wall of Worcester, aa emfflmit 
physician. 
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the sublime. Thou^ the learned will not be satisfied* with- 
OQt tasting the beauties of the original, which cannot be trans- 
lated in all their perfection, yet they may reap benefit and 
pleasure from the judicious sentiments and ingenuity of the 
translator in his account of his author, and from the notes 
which help to illustrate the text, and discover the excellency 
of the rules. To the unlearned also it may be of use, and 
give pleasure. It will enable him to read with more satisfac- 
tion, when he can read with more judgment, and distinguish 
the petiections and faults of a writer. He will be the better 
able to bear his part in a rational conversation, and appear 
with credit when his observations are just and natural. Such 
compositions, while they form the understanding to a true 
taste, kindle an inclination to literature, and excite an emula- 
tion in mankind to distinguish themselves by such excellen- 
ces as distinguish men from brutes. Athens and Rome were 
even the glory of the whole world, when they were the uni- 
versities of the whole world ; and those were reckoned the 
most accomplished gentlemen who were the greatest scholars, 
the deepest philosophers, the most eloquent orators, and the 
best moralists. Englaud-^would I could go on without re« 
preaching my country." iJlr Hooker sent a copy of his Mis- 
cellany to Mr. Smith with the following letter : 

•* Rev. Sir, — Thourii I have not the happiness of being 
known to you, yet as 1 perceive, by your public writings, that 
you are a gentleman of learning and parts, I take the liberty 
of- desiring your assistance in the public design* committed 
to my care. Though it is the common concern of every one 
who wishes well to reli^on and the Church of England, yet I 
find the observation stnctly verified, that what is everybody's 
business is nobody's business ; and while it is generally pre- 
sumed that I have a great deal of help, I have in fact little or 
none, though I stand much in need of it. I hope you will 
excuse the notice I have taken of you in my paper. In hO|^es 
of your correspondence, I am) sir, with respect, your very 
humble servant, R. HOOKER." 

On a state fast, the 4th of February, 1740, our author 
preached in Trinity Church on Prov. xiv., 34. " Righteous- 

* Mr. Smith did not comply with this request respecting the 
Weekly Miscellany. 

A2 
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Bess exslteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.** 
l^is sermon was printed at the request of his parishioners, 
and inscribed to them. The Right Hon. Edward Earl of 
Derby had succeeded that nobleman who presented Mr. Smith 
to Trinity Church : but Mr. Smith still continued to be es- 
teemed at Knowsley notwithstanding Knowsley bad changed 
its master. He, who had been long considered as the Earl of 
Derby's chaplain, was constituted in form, by letters patent, 
the 2d day of August, 1743. On the 3 1st of July, 1746, otir 
author preached an Assize-sermon at Lancaster, on St John 
Tiii., 32. " Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free." This sermon is inscribed to the high sheriff and 
grand jury, being " pubUshed at their commana." 

In the year 1748, the grammar-school of Brentwood, in 
the parish of South Weald, in the county of Essex, being va- 
cant, was suffered by Lord and Lady Strange to lapse to the 
Bishop of London, who, at their recommendation, appointed 
Mr. Smith schoolmaster there for life, by letters patent bear- 
ing date 15th day of February, and by license dated the 17th 
of the same month. He held this school only one year, as 
he did in no wise relish the laborious life of a schoolmaster. 
On the 8th of June, 1753, he was licensed as one of the min- 
isters of St. George's Church in Liverpool, on the nomina- 
tion of the corporation there. 

In the year 1753, Mr. Smith published in two volumes 4to., 
dedicated to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, " The 
History of the Peloponnesian War, translated from the Greek 
of Thucydides." The translator has added three preliminary 
discourses : on the life of Thucydides ; on his qualifications 
as an historian ; and a survey of his history. In these dis- 
courses, as well as in the life of Longinus, he has abundantly 
proved his own excellence in original composition. This 
work has been several times reprinted in 8vo., and was highly 
recommended by the reviewers and others on its first publi- 
cation, and since that period. 

In January, 1758, the deanery of Chester became vacant 
by the decease of the Rev. Thomas Brooke, LL. D. There 
were many candidates for this dignity ; but Mr. Smith was so 
well supported by several of his illustrious friends, especially 
by his noble patron the Earl of Derby, whose interest was 
powerful at court, and who prevailed on the Right Hon. £arl 
Granville, then Lord President of the Council, and ^tt. hoM 
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Grace the Doke of Newcastle, to unite with him in recoia* 
mendir^ Mr. Smith, that hia Majesty King Geoige the See* 
oml presented him to the deanery. He now took the decree 
of Dr. in Divinity. On the 28th of July Dr. Smith received 
institution^ and was installed the same day by thai learned 
and accomplished preacher, the Rev. Mr. Mapletoft, Vice- 
dean. On the 30th day of April, 1766, the dean was institu- 
ted to the rectory of Handly near Chester, on the preaenta- 
tidn of the dean and chapter. 

Dr. Smith had, since he left the university, if we except 
short excursions, chiefly resided first with riiy Lord of Derby, 
afterward at the rectory of Trinity in Chester, then one year 
in Essex, and of late at St. George's in Liverpool, from 
whence he went occasionally to Chester CathedraL But 
about the beginning of the year 1767 he resolved to resign 
St. George's Churcn, and wrote a letter to that effect to the 
body corporate ; which letter produced the following resolu- 
tion : — 

" At a councU held this fourth day of February ^ 1767. 

<* On Mr. Dean Smith's letter this day to the council, inti- 
mating his desire of resigning his chaplainship of St. George's 
Church into the hands of the common council ; therefore it 
is ordered, that this council do, immediately after such hb 
resignation, make him a compliment of one hundred and fifty 
guineas, for his eminent and good services in the said church." 

In July the same year he came to the deanery-house in 
Chester, with intent to pass the rest of his days there. The 
£ivourable reception of his Thucydides induced the dean, in 
this healthy and pleasant retreat, to finish his translation of 
** Xenophon's History of the Affairs of Greece :" which he 
published in one volume 4to., in the year 1770 : this transla- 
tion appeared without any dedication. To form a judgment 
of its merit we may only quote the words of the title-page, 
that it is " by the Translator of Thucydides." 

When the dean retired within the precincts of his cathe- 
dral, he had resigned St. George's, and held with the deanery 
the parish churches of Handley and Trinity only ; till the rec- 
tory of West Kirkby, in the Hundred of Wirrall in Cheshire, 
became vacant by the decease of that excellent ma^strate 
and persuasive preacher, the Rev. Mr. Mainwaring, Preben- 
dary af Chester. The dean was instituted to this rectory on 
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the 4th of October, 1780. This is a yalaable livinff. in the 
patronaffe of the dean and chapter. At this time Uie dean 
resigned the rectory of Trinity. 

Dr. Smith was now Dean of Chester, Rector of Handley 
aqd West Kirkhy ; but his best parochial preferment hap- 
pened late in life ; he was advanced into his seventieth year, 
and began to feel the infirmities ever attendant on age and a 
delicate constitution. He had hitherto been a constant and 
powerful preacher : he began now to preach less frequently, 
as every exertion fatiffued him exceedingly. But when he 
could no longer preach from the pulpit he preached from the 
press, by publishing in 8vo. " Nine Discourses on the Beati- 
tudes," in the year 1782.* 

From this time, the dean's friends saw, with infinite con- 
cern, his health ^rradually decHning. In the year 1786 he 
was exceedingly indisposed. In November he was confined 
to his room ; in December, to his bed. 

About eight, on Friday mominj^, the 12th of JannarV) 1787, 
the dean meekly resigned his spirit into the hands of a mer- 
ciful Redeemer. On the Friday following, the funeral pro- 
cession passed the nearest way to the cathedral : the bishop 
and five prebendaries were pall-bearers. The body reposetn 
on the south side of the holy table. The dean's name i^ 
pears over his grave. 

In the broad, aisle, at the great pillar on your right hand, as 
you retire from the choir, an elegant and costly monumentf 
is erected to his memory by Mrs. Smith, who was a Miss 
Heber, of Essex. He only once married. 

The dean never was a stipendiary curate. The moment he 
was ordained a priest, he became a rector ; and enjoyed ever 
after an income which far exceeded his expenses. An ene- 
my to ostentatious legacies, he bequeathed the^ chief of his 
fortune, which was very considerable, to his widow and his 
nephew, for he had no children. He gave one hundred pounds 

* The good and learned Dr. Lowth, late Bishop of London, 
highly commends these sermons, in a letter to the dean, dated 
at Pulham, July Stb, 1782. Bishop Lowth and Dean Smith 
were contemporaries at Oxford : where an intimate friendship 
commenced between them, which continued till that year in 
which these two luminaries of the church of Christ were 
** snatched— so Heaven decreed ! — away." 

t See page z. 
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to the Chester Infirmary, and one hundred pounds to the fund 
for widows of clergymen in the archdeaconry of Chester; 
these he esteemed useful charities. 

The dean was tall and genteel : his voice was strong, clear, 
and melodious. He spoke Latin fluently, and was complete 
master not only of the Greek, but Hebrew language. His 
mind was so replete with knowledge, that he was a living li- 
brary. His manner of address was graceful, engaging, de- 
lightful. His sermons were pleasing, mforming, convincing. 
His memory, even in age, was wonderfully retentive ; and his 
conversation was polite, afifable, and in th« highest degree 
improving. 
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8ACRKD TO THE MEMORY OF 

WILLIAM SMITH, D. D^ 

DEAN OF THIS CATHEDRAL, AND 

RECTOR OF WEST KIRKBT AND HANDLET IN THIS COYNTTi 

WHO DIED THE Xllth OF JANVARY M,DCC,LXXZTIV 

IN THE LXXTith TEAR OF HIS AOE. 

AS A SCHOLAR, HIS REPUTATION IS PERPETVATBD 

BY HIS VALVABLE PVBLICATIONS, 

PARTICVLARLY HIS CORRECT AND ELEGANT 

TRANSLATIONS OF LONOINVS, THYCYDIDBS, AND XENOPHON. 

AS A PREACHER, HE WAS ADMIRED AND 

ESTEEMED BY HIS RESPECTIVE AVDIT0R1E8. 

ANP AS A MAN, HIS MEMORY REMAINS INSCRIBED 

ON THE HEARTS OF HIS FRIENDS. 

THIS MONVMENT WAS ERECTED 
^Y HIS AFFECTIONATE WIDOW. 
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TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Sir, — ^The History of Thucydides hath been stujlioasly 
read and admired by the greatest princes, and may therefore 
presume to lay some claim to the protection of your Royal 
Highness.. Great Britain, of all the states now existing in 
the world, most nearly resembleth what Athens was at the 
time when the war, which is the subject of it, broke out in 
Greece. A love of liberty, w^iich hath erroneously been 
supposed to thrive and flourish best in a democratical govern- 
ment, was then warm and active in every Athenian. Athens, 
it is true, had thus been raised to a great height of maritime 
power, and was become a very formidable state : but faction 
disjointed a noble plan, and at length brought on the loss of 
her sovereignty at sea. The Athenians soon ceased to be 
ffreat, when they deviated from those salutary maxims which 
weir worthiest patriots and most consummate statesmen had 
recommended to their constant observance. 

The maritime power of Great Britain is more Substantially 
founded, and hath ever been more steadily supported, than 
was that of Athena The most complete and most lasting 
form of government that man can invent, happily subsists in 
this realm under your royal grandfather. The British con- 
stitution hath long tfeen, and may it long continue to be, the 
envy of other nations ! For the future support of it, the pub- 
lic hopes and expectations are fixed upon your royal high- 
ness Long may his majesty your royal grandfather live to 
secure the freedom and happiness of his people, that your 
royal highness may become equal, in every respect, to the 
same great and glorious charge ! 

I have a heart duly sensible of the great honour conferred 
upon me, by being thus permitted to profess myself, 
Your Royal Hiohness's 
most devoted and 

most humble servant, 

London, 1753. WILLIAM SMITH. 
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It was not from a private choice, but from deference to 
what was jadged a public call, that the following translation 
of Thucydides was first anderiaken. To explain the motive 
more largely might perhaps inenr the imputation of imperti- 
nence or vanity. The performance, n^n the whole, mast 
justify the ondertukinir- In what manner it is done, and not 
why it was done, will be the poin( of public arbitration. 

It wiy be also needless to tell the English reader how 
man^ versions have been made of Thucydid#'s into I^tin. 
Their design was to brinff the author more under the obser- 
vation of what is generally styled .the learned world ; as the 
translations of him into modern lanenages have aimed at 
introducing him into general acquaintance as an historian 
capable of innocently amusing most ranks of men, but of ose- 
fplly instructing the persons who from duty and from passion 
%ould guard the rights or secure the welfare of public com- 
munities. The grand business of history is to make men 
wiser in themselves and better members of society. Tot 
this purpose it recalls past ages to their view ; and thus 
opens a more extensive scope to reflection than any personal 
experience can offer. To be well versed in a similarity of 
cases prepares men better for counsel or action on present 
contingencies. The statesman, the patriot, the friend to 
liberty and reason, will be better enabled to plan and to regulate 
his own measures, when he can see the tendency and conse- 
quence of such as were followed on parallel occasions, and 
adjust the degrees in which they were either prejudicial or 
serviceable to public good. 

All men have neither the turn of mind, nor the leisure, to 
make themselves proflcients in the dead and learned lan- 
guages. Snch as have are certamly honestly, perhaps benefi- 
cently, employed, in holding out light to others. The Greek 
historians, as they take a precedencjr in time, lay further a 
strong claim to precedency in ment. Thucydides is the 

THU. — ▼OL. 1.— 8 
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most instructri of these ; and, since t^« !f "^"^^/f^ifjj 
ters in the western world, each naUon that hath piqued itself 
ML aU about humanity or politeness, as his manner w»s soott 
found to be excellent,* have given thanks to those who kavo 
endeavoured to investigate his matter and lay it open to put>- 

^^iMTto the honour of the French that they took the lead. 
The first translation of Thucydides into French, P"W»shed at 
Paris in 1527, was that of Claude de Seyssel, Bishop of Mar- 
seilles. However performed, it went, witbm the space of 
little more than thirty years, J|jirough four impressions. , U is 
said to have been d(Ae at the coftmand of Francis I., King of 
France ; and to have been carried abbut with hinv mJaiB 
wars, and diligently studied, by the Emperor Charles V. The 
Germans had also a translation of him soofc ^rv? ard in the 
year 1533. In 1546 Francis di Soldo Strosai i^ibUshed an 
Italian translation, dedicated to Cowno di Medicis.. The first 
English translation made its appearance in London m 1550 ; 
but, in fact, was only the twmslation of a translation, since it 
was entitled a version from the French of Claude de SeysseL 
In 1564 he was published in Spanish. A second translation 
by Louis Jonsaud d'Usez was published at Geneva in 1600. 
The second into English, by the famous Mr Hobbes, of 
Malmsbury, was first published in the year 1623, about which 
it will be necessary immediately to enlarge. A third French 
translation, by the Sieur d'Ablancourt, was published at Paris 
in 1662, and' hath since gone through four editions. There 
is also a Danish translation, which closeth the Ust given of 
them in the Bibliotheca Grwca of Fabricius. 

Mr. Hobbes declares in his preface, that "the virtues of 
this author so took his affection, that they begot in him a desire 
to communicate him further." He considered also that " he 
viraa exceedingly esteemed of the Italians and French in their 
own tongues, notwithstanding that he be not very much be- 
holding for it to his interpreters." He says, afterward, that, 
by the first translation of Nicholls from the French of Seys- 
sel, " he became at length traduced rather than translated 
into our language ;" alluding perhaps to the Italian sarcasm 
on translators, TradtUlore traditore. He then resolved him- 
self " to take him immediately from the Greek — ^knowiApi* 
that when with diligence and leisure I should have done it, 
th<mg^ some errors might remain, yet th^y would be eriors 
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ViA 01*009 descent ; of which nerertheless f^nyt he) I caik 
idiscotsr none, and hope they may be not many." 

H(^hes, however sorry and mischievous a philosopher, w*t 
HBfdOubtedly a very learned man. He hath shown it beyond 
dispute in his translation of Thucydides. He is an excellent 
help, fbr any oAe who consults him, to find out the meaning 
and adjust the sense. But, though his translation hath now 
passed through three editions, and hath profitably been read 
by many, yet (I speak not from my own private judgment) he 
cannot now be read with any competent degree of pleasure. 
He is faithfbl,<bot most servilelf so, to the letter of his author. 
Even in theoratio«i, b*meTely acts the interpreter, and hatk 
quit* forgot thm orat*r. He translates literally throughout, 
and numbers niher than weighs the words of Thucydidee. 
By this means tlio construction is very often intricate and 
confoeed, Hie thoughts pregnant with sense are not suffi- 
ciently opened, nor the glowing ideas of the author or \m 
orators transfused with proper degrees of warmth and light. 
Too scrupulous an attachment tb the letter of the original 
hath madle the copy quite flat and heavy, the spirit is evap- 
orated, the lofty and majestic air hath entirely disappeared. 
Too many low and vulgar expressions are used, which Thu- 
cydides ever studiously avoided. Such frequently occur in 
the midst of fome-grand circumstance, which they throw into 
a kind of burlesque, and may excite a reader^s laughter. The 
English language hath gone through a great variation, hath 
been hi^y polished, since Mr. Hobbes wrote. Hence, 
though his terms be in general very intelligible, yet they have 
not mat neatness, precision, and dignity, to which the polite 
and refined writers within the last century have habituated 
our ears. And, after all, I am inclined to thiek, that Mr, 
Hobbes eith^ executed in great haste, or performed his 
revisals in a very cursory and negligent manner. I am 
inclined to think so from the very many passages, necessary 
and emphatical periods, nay, sometimes in the very speeches, 
which to my great surprise I have found omitted in his trans- 
lation. A particle, an epithet, or even a comma, may with 
tfM gr^teet attention sometimes be dropped in' a long work. 
B'tit the omissions in Mr. Hobbes are too numerous and 
ilpportant to be excused in any tolehible ^consistence with 
repeated care and circumspection. 
Monaieor Bayle hath a^ribed the translation of Thuoyd- 
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ides by Mr. Hobbes to a motive of which he hath n«t left 
the least hint himself in his preface : — " In order to show the 
English, in the history of ike Athenians, the disordess and 
confusions of a democratical government." Mr. Hobbes 
could not possibly, so long before they happened, foresee the 
strange revolutions that were soon to take place in the 
government of his country. The very actors in them could 
not possibly discern the consequence of their own embroil- 
ments. Some violent encroachments had indeed been made 
on the liberty and property of Englishmen, and a spirit of 
discontent began to spread throughout the nation. But it 
cannot be supposed that the plan of a commonwealth was 
formed at that time, or for severd years after. The History 
of Thucydides abundantly shows how dai^erous and de- 
structive is faction in a state ; that severe or wanton power 
may make men desperate ; and that liberty abased may ma)ie 
them insolent and mutinous. It detects and ezposeth venal 
orators and false patriots ; but it exhibits men, who are stu- 
dious and eloquent in behalf of public welfare, and active in 
support of hberty and honest power, in full beauty and pro- 
portion. And bis lessons lie not so apposite and ready for 
the application of any state now existing in the world, as for 
that of Great Britain. 

The reader may by this time have caught a glimpse of sev- 
eral reasons, for which the present trtoslation of Thucydides 
was finished and is now made public. No care hath been 
omitted to make it as correct as possible. It hath been at- 
tentively reviewed : the narro^ve part, more than once ; the 
or«Uma/ psrt, with repeated endeavours to reach the spirit 
and energy of the original. In the former, the author hath 
been followed step by step : bold deviations here might in^ 
perceptibly have misrepresented or distorted the facts, and 

?uite banished the peculiar style and manner of the author, 
n the latter, it hath been often judged necessary to dilate 
the expression, in order fully to include the priinary idea ; 
though, where it seemed possible, the studied conciseness of 
the author hath been imitated, provided the thought could be 
clearly expressed, and the sententious maxim adequately 'Coo* 
veyed. Tbe turns and figures of expression have been every- 
where diligently noted, and an endeavour constantly made at 
imitation. This was judged a point of duty ; or a point a| 
least where, thou|^ something may be permitted to a trans- 
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taftor^s discretion, or to the g^iins of modem language, yet h« 
must not indulge himself in too wide a scope, lest, when 
what ought to be a copy is exhibited, the prime distinctions 
of the original be lost, and little or no resemblance be left 
behind. 

It is very just and true what Mr. Hobbes hath observed, 
^ that " this author so carrieth with him his own light throng 
out, that the reader may continually see his way before hmi, 
and by that which goeth before expect what is to fellow.*' 
And he who applies to any commentator but Thucydides 
himself for an explanation of his own meaning, must exceed- 
ingly often get quite wide of the sense. The wriiers of 
Scholia and the notes of verbal critics put us frequently on a 
wrong scent, and more frequently leave us utterly m the 
dark. But, if we will be patient at a dead lift, something 
will soon occur in the author himself to help us out, the ol^ 
scurity will vanish, and light beam in upon us. Though 
sometimes we may be forced to divine his meaning, since in 
many cases it is vain to apply to the aids of grammar to 
develop the construction, yet the cont-ext at length will show 
whether we have succeeded, or help us to ascertain the sense. 
This, however, demands repeated and attentive revtsals. 
The present tran|lator hath not been frugal of his thne or 
labour in these pomts. " "And jvhetheriie hath ^nerally suc« 
ceeded in ascertaining the thought and properly expressiqg it 
in another language, must be left to the decision, not of men 
of no learning, nor of mere learning, but to that ctasa of 
judges who are well acquainted with the state of Athens at 
the time of the history, and are really Attic both in taste and 
judgment. This class, it may be thought, will bo small : it 
18 larger, however, and higher seated in this our community, 
than the generality have either opportunity enough to discovw 
or good-nature enough to own. 

The complamts so often made by the most able translators 
are indeed alarming. Their performances (they say) may 
very much disgrace, but can never commend them. Tho 
praise of all that is clear, and bright, and pleasing, and in- 
structive, is reflected back upon the original author : but ev- 
ery appearance of a diflferent nature is laid with severity of 
censure at the door of the translator. If it be so, we know 
the terms beforehand on which, either able or unable, we- 
engage, and must patiently acquiesce in th» issue. But 
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eandoar it always expected, nay, eyer will be had, from per^ 
•ona of good sense and sound judgment. Few but such may 
be pleased with Thucydides either in his old native Greek 
or in a modem English earb ; and, if such confer the honour 
of their applause, the clamour of some will not terrify, nor 
the silence of others mortify at all. The bookseller, it is true, 
forms his own iudgment, and then dictates to the judgment 
of others firom the sale. And it must be owned, that every « 
original writer, as well as every copyist, is heartily glad to 
Tecoive that mark of public approbation. 

The present translation of Thucydides is accompanied with 
a fevrtM>tes, and three prdim^naiy discourses. Concerning 
these somethmg must be added. 

The notes are only desi|[ned for the English reader, to give 
him light into that antiquity with which he may be little ao- 
^oainted : and therefore the first time that any thing relating 
tik the constitution or forms of the Athenian republic, or pecu- 
liar to their fleets and land armies, occurs, I have endeavoured 
in a note to giye him a competent perception of it. I have 
done the same in regard to the characters of the chief per- 
■onaffes in the history, which seemed to need a farther open- 
ing than what Thucydides hath given them. The persona 
were well known when he wrote (.-but 4 modem reaaer may 
nJi be displeased to b^ ];fgula||^iQ^ducM,4{tnd early to be 
made acquainted with the characters pf the principal agents 
in tnose busy and important scenes. In notes of verbal crit- 
icism or mere learmng I have been very sparing, judging 
they would never be read with patience. 

Of the preliminary discourses, the two first were due, by 
the rules of decoram observed by editors and translators, to 
the author. In the last, I have thrown into one continued 
discourse what might have been broken into pieces, and in- 
terspersed occasionally by way of notes. The method ob- 
served appeared most eligible, as it will give the reader a 
clear prospect of the whole history ; preparing him for or in- 
' citing him to a close and attentive perusal of it ; or enabling 
him, after he hath pemsed it, to recollect the most instructive 
passages and most material occurrences. By this means, 
also, a more lively and succinct account could be given of 
the speakers and the speeches, than could be do|ie by way of 
tet and formal arouments. 

I think the En^h reader can want nothing more to enable 
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him to read Tbucydides with pleasure and profit ; eroacially 
if he be at all acquainted with the Grecian nistory, of which 
few that ever read can now be ignorant, since Mr. Stanyan*t 
History of Greece and the Universal History are in so many 
hands. I dismiss the work with some hope, but more terror, 
■bout its success. That hope is encouraged and supported 
by the list of my subscribers. There are names that do me 
honour indeed ; and which, whether the work may suit the 

f morality or not, will preserve me from ever repentinff that 
have bestowed so much time on translating. Thucydioss. 
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OH 

THE LIFE.OP THUCY»IDES. 



It is m n»taral piec 
a book we like, or he 
author. We acquiei 
ately seek farther in 
clination to form som 
improve what he alr< 
tive about all that co 
the particulars. 

Some claim of th 
to Thuc^dides. He ^ 
exal ndt^ce, ought al 
him, and something ] 
impressions. All hi 
this a point of duty : 

Sinerally performed i 
is life written by Marceumus, a cruae, mconerent morsel, 
hath been prefixed to all the Greek editions. That by Suidas 
is an unsatisfactory mere dictionary account. A third in Greeks 
by an anonymous author, is also but a yery slight and shape- 
less sketch, and seems the work of a grammarian, who hath 
read, indeed, but very superficially le^ his history. Some 
incidental escapes from his own pen are the marks whioh. 
should be always kept in view by him who would give any 
tolerable account of Thucydides. Writers of a better age 
and class will contribute now and then a little assistance. 
And the laborious care of a late author,* in adjusting the 
chronology and clearing away rubbish, will enable one now 
to give at least a coherent, though by no means an accurate, 
account of him. 

* VtiB Thucydidis Synopcis chioD9lQgie||^klenrico Dod««U. 
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Thucydides, an Athenian, by borough a Halymnsian, was 
bom in the year before Christ four hundred and seventy-one ; 
twenty-five years after Hellanicus, tbhrt^n after Herodotus, 
according to Aulus Gellius ; and about three years before Soc- 
rates, as the birth of ^e latter is 8«ttle4 by Laertius. He 
was descended of a very splendid and noble family, though 
perhaps not so hfKiourable as many others, since it was not 
purely Attic. Its splendour can no longer be doubted, when 
It is known to be the family of Miltiades. Miltiades the elder, 
bom a citizen of Athens, had reigned over the Dolonci, a 
people in Thrace, and left vast possessions in Uiat country 
to his descendants : and Miltiades the younger had married 
Hegesipyle, the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king.* Yet 
foreign blood, though royal, was always thought to debase tha 
Athenian. The firm republicans of Athens had an hereditary 
Aversion to every circumstance of royalty ; and the polite in- 
habitants of it s^horred all connexions with Barbarians, the 
scornful title they pave to all the rest of the world, except 
their countrymen of Greece. Iphicrates, a famous Athenian 
in later tim»8, was the son of an A^enian shoemaker and a 
Thracian princess. Yet, being asked to which of his parents 
he thought himself most obliged, he repMed haughtily — ** To 
my mother. She did all she could to make me an Athenian ; 
my father would have made me a Barbarian.*' The younger 
Miltiades, whom wftrs had obliged to quit his hotd in Thrace, 
commanded the troops of Athens in the famous field of Mara- 
thon. He died afterward in a jail, unable to pay a large fine 
set upon him by the people of Athens His son Cimbn con> 
trived afterward to p^ it. The family for a time had been 
in poverty and distress, but enoerged again in Cimon. Cimon 
the same day gained a vii^tory both by land apd sea over the 
Persians at Mycale. By his conduct he vfery much enlarged 
the power of Athens, and put it in a train of mucji greater 
advancement. In civil affairs he clashed with Pericles, who 
was leader of the popular party ^ Cimon always sided with 
the noble or the few, as were the party distin4tions in vogue 
at Athens. 

The proofs that Thucydidcs was of this family are stronff 
and convincing. Plutarch directly asserts it in the life of 
Cimon. His father, in grateful, at least, if not honourable 

'% Horodottis in Erato. 
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HmtembTiiice of th« Thtacia» king^ whose daughter Mtitiades 
hmd nuutied, bore the name' of Olorus. His mother also wa$ 
another Hegesi]^!^. > He inherited rich possessions in Thrace; 
^rtiealarly sdme mines of gold. A monument of him was to 
be seen, for many ages after, in the CcBle at Athens, among 
the Cimonian, or those belonging to the family of Cimon ; 
and stood next, according to Plutarch, to that of Elpinice, 
Cimon's own sister. His father^s name in the inscription on 
this monument, at least some latter grammarians have aver* 
red it, was Olonid. Thucydides himself, in the fourth book 
of his history, calls it Orolus. Can we want stronger author- 
ity ? Whether any stress ought to be laid on the variation, 
,Oiwi»ence the mistake, though a very minute one, might pro- 
ceed, are points too obscure and trifling to taie np any atten- 
tion. 

Snch was the family of which Thucydides' was descended. 
His pedigree might be fetched from the ffdds ; since that of 
Miltiadea^ traced down from ^acus. But, like mf author, 
I should MkMB 'to keep as dear of the fabulous as possible. 
Cicero says ofhim^ ** Though he had never written a history, 
his name would still have been extant, he was so honourable 
and noble."* I guote this merely jsls a testimony t^ the 
mlendoar of his birth, since it may be questioned whether 
tne historian) in the present instance, hath not entirely pre- 
served his memory, and been solely instrumentarin ennobling 
and peipetuating the man. 

His education, no doubt, was such as might be expected 
from the -splendourt>f his birth, the opulence of his family, 
and the good taste then prevailing in Athens, the politest city 
that then existed, or ever yet existed in the world. It is im- 
posaible, hovrevcr, tb.gi^e any detail of it. The very httle 
to be found raeut k in wAte^s of any class whatever, seems 
merely of a ))resuntptuous,ihough probable kind. It is said 
Anaxagoras wae hi^ preceptor in philosophy, because the 
oafloe of Anaxagoi:as was ffreat at this period of time. Anax- 
agoras, th^ preceptor of Euripides, of Pericles, and of Soc- 
rates, is named alsa by Marcellinus for the preceptor of Thu- 
cydides. And he a<ids, quoting Antylhis for an evidence, 
that *' it was whispered About that Thucydides was atheisti- 
cal, because he was so fond of the theory of Anazagoras, who ' 

• In ttie Orator, 
•rau. — ^voL. I.— o 
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Wit g»iiei|ill]Frepated and styled an atheiat." The aelntiiK 
of an eclipse from natural causes, accounting for appearances 
from the laws of motion, and investigating the course of n»- 
ture, were sufficient proofs of atheism among a people so 
superstitious as the Athenians. Thucydides, possibly, mi^t 
be well acquainted with the philosophy of Anazagoras, with- 
out having jpersenally attenoed his lectures. However that 
be, his own history abundantly shows that he was no atheist ; 
it may be added, and no poly theist. By his manner of speak- 
ing of the orjicles and predictions tossed about in his own 
time, it is plain he looked upon them as equivocal, or rather 
insinuates them to be mere forgeries. "And yet," sajs Mr. 
Hobbes,* " he confirms an assertion of his own touching the 
time this war lasted, by the oracle*s prediction.'* The pas- 
sage occurs in^ the fifth book of this history. But whoever 
considers it will find it only an ii^rgumenium md ho mine nl^ to 
stop the mouths of such as believed in oracles, from contest- 
ing his own computation of the whole time the Peloponnesian 
war lasted. 1 can only say, that he was undoubtedly a seri- 
ous maA, and of a large fund of solid sense, which, deriving 
originally from the bounty of nature, he had most ceruinly 
improved by a regular and sound education. 

For a reason of much less weight, Antipho is assigned for 
^cause he speaks nandaome^ of bim 
there indeed pays due acknoivledg- 
pho as a speaker ; but it eaan^t bir 
he had ever any connexion witk 
Antipho a scholar of Tbucylidea,t 
Thocydides certainly was never a 
i is pity to waste so mo€h time on 
in Thucydides had a liberal educa- 
lar progress of it cannot now be 

ur bent ef his genius, and a remark- 
; of person he would^ prove, the fol- 
ly several authors, and dated by Mr. 
ear of his age. His father carried 
!S. He there heard Herodotus read 
rowd of Grecians assembled at that 
* # 

* Of the Life and History of Thucydkies. 
t Plotarch^s Lives of the ten Orators. 
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ttkmtatj. He heard him wHh fixed atteation/and at length 
bant out into tears. *' Tears childish indeed,*^ it hath been 
remarked ; but, however, such as few children would have 
shed, and hiehly expressive of his inward spirit. The active 
aspiring mind of Themistecles was not stronger shown when 
the trophy of Miltiades would not let him be at rest ; nor the 
genius of the lad at WestminMer School, when he could not 
sleeper the colours in Westminster Hall. Herodotus is said 
to have observed it, and to have complimented Olorus on his 
having a son that had so violent a bent to letters. A similar 
passage, in any person's Ufe would always be called to mind 
when he was the subject of conversation. 

In about two years mcnre, Thucydides was obliged by the 
laws to take his exercise in the stody of arms, and to begin to 
share in the defence of his country. Every citizen of Athens 
was also a soldier. They served at first within the walls, or 
on ffte9.t emergencies marched, though to no great distance 
from home. As years and skill advanced, they were called 
upon to join in more distant and foreign expedition*. Wf 
are quite in the 4iKrk about the particular services in ^bica 
he might thus be employed. We are sure at least he mueb 
improved in the theory of arms. He qualified himself for the 
great trust of hesding the forces of the state ; and, in the se- 
qneT, we ahall see him invested with a command. 

^The anonymous author of his life relates, that Thucydides 
y^ma one #f the iramber whom the Athenians sent t* found 4 
eblony at Thuria in Italy. Lampo and X^ocritus were tb« 
leadert of this colony, and Herodotus is s4id u> have beea 
associated in it. If Thucvdides went the voy^e (and the 
•trange inconsistencies of nim who relates it render h^ wholq 
account suspicious), he must have been about twenty-seven 
years of age. One thing is pretty certain, his stay at Thuria 
could have been of no very long continuance. This is not to 
be inferred from the ostracism which the same writer says 
he soon afier suffered ; a mistake incurred, it is higlily prob- 
able, by confounding him with Thucydides the aen of Mile- 
lias, who was of the same family, and being a leader in the 
digarehical party at Athens, had the ostracism thrown upon 
him by the interest and popularity of Pericles. But the quar- 
rel between the Corcyreans and Corinthians about Epidam- 
ims broke out soon after (his. The enemies of Athens were 
now aehaming the deindUtion of its growing power. Thu- 
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preparatory transactions, marks all the 

* the Athenians, as a person who was 
\em. And there should be \&ty strong 
fs of the contrary, before any reader of 
lis having been all the time at Athens. 
9n of itself, in a great measure, estab^ 
erceived the «torni was gathering ; he 

the states which composed the Lace- 
also knew the real strength of Athens, 
entive measures recommended by Per- 
icles to put his countrymen in a proper posture of defence. 
He himself seems to have been alert for the contention, and 
ready both with lance and pen, not only to bear his share in 
the events, but also to perpetuate the memory of them. His 
own words {e\xt<rai and rixfiaiooiifvos) seem to denote the great 
earnestness and attention of his mind to the wide field of 
matter which was now going to be opened. He longed to 
become an historian ; he saw a fine subject for history fast 
approaching; he immediately set about noting all occur- 
rences, began at once to collect materials,, and was resolved 
to write the History of the Peloponnesian War before it was 
actually on foot. 

Can we doubt, then, of his residence during^this portion of 
time at Athens 1 He was arrived, at the brealung out of this 
war, to the full vigour and ripeness of his yiears and under- 
standing: according to his chronologist, Mr. Dodwell, was 
just forty years old. We leam from himself,* that he knew 
personally the whole series of things ; he was ever present at 
the transactions of one or other of ihe contending parties ; 
more, after his exile, at those of the PeloponnesianS ; and 
consequently, before his exile, at those of the Athenians. 
He speaks of Pericles as one who was an eyewitness of his 
conduct ; as one who heard him harangue in the assembly of 
the people, convincing them that a war there would necessarily 
be, and for that reason they ought not to weaken themselves 
by ill-judged concessions, but gallantly to exert thut naval 
power which had made Athens envied and dreaded, and 
which alone, as it had made, could keep her great. He must 
regularly have taken his post upon the walU, and seen the 
PeloponnesianS, in the first year of the war, lay all the adja*> 

* BDok the fifUi. 
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Mbt eountiy waste. He most have marched under Peridet 
to retaliate on the territories of Megara, since the whole force 
of the state was obliged to take the field on this occaskMi. 
He must have assisted at the public funeral sotsMiized in the 
winter for the first -rictims of this war, and l^ard Pericles 
speak in honour ^f the dead and the living, and ip^ke his 
coontnrmen enamoured of their own laws wad e&nsvn^tiMi. 
The plague broke out immediateW after this ; we are abso- 
lutely certain he was then in Athens. He himself assures 
us of it H^ was an eyewitness to all that horrid scene. 
He had the plague himself, and hath given a circumstantial 
detail of it. 

The war proceeds with vigour, and through a great variety 
of events. Thucydides must have borne his share in the ser- 
vice ; the particulars he hath not recorded. No man was 
ever less guilty of egotism ; he never mentions himself bat 
when it is absolutely necessary. His nezt six years ivere 
certainly employed in fighting and in writing ; the latter was 
his passion, and the former nis duty. In the forty-seventh 
year of his sffe, he was joined in the command of an Athenian 
squadron aira land-force on the coasta of Thrace. He might 
be assigned to this particular station on account of hw pos- 
sessions and interest ^n this part of the world, h was juaged 



at Athens that he was best qualified to serve his country in 
this department. The Lacedemonian commander ioThraco 
dreaded his opposition. Let us wait a little for the event : 
it is the most miportant passage m the life of Thucydides. 

It was entirely on the authority of Plutarch that Thucvd- 
ides was asserted above to be a descendant from Miltiades, 
and in the mode of consanguinity to have inherited his fin* 
estate in this part of the worid. Marcellinus, who is for ever 
jumbling and confounding facts, hath also made him marry 
m Thracian lady, who brought him his gold mines for her for- 
tune. Mr. Hobbes is willing to reconcile the facta, and solves 
aU the difficulty in a very plausible manner. ** In Thrace,'* 
says he, " lay also the possessions of Thucydides and his 
wealthy mines of gold, as he himself professeth in his fourth 
book. And although those riches might come to him bf m 
vrife (as is also by some affirmed), which he married in 
€captesyle, a city of Thrive, yet even by that marriage it 
appeareth that his affairs had a relation to that country, and 
mi hit nobilitv vrae not there nnknofwa.*' I cinnpt belief^ 
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that Thucydides ever married a lady ^at wag not purely At* 
tic. He aeems to have been high-spirited in this respecty 
and proud of his country. Miltiades indeed had married 4 
Thracian ^ineess ; and nothing but the vast esUte brought 
into the family by this match could have made fais descend-^ 
ants easy with such a blemish in their pedigree : for a blem* 
ish undoubtedly it must have been thought at Athens. Let 
us see how Thucydides himself drops his sentiments of such 
another match. The passage I have in view occurs in the 
sixth book. H&is speaking of Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens. " To JEantidas, the son of Hippoclus, ty- 
rant of Lampsacus-— to a Lampsacene, though he himself was 
an Athenian-^he married his daughter Archedice," I can- 
aot think that he who let such a. sarcasm fall from his owu 
serious pen, could ever condescend to marry a Barbarian, let 
her fortune be ever so great. The reader, if it be worth his 
while to think at all about it, may determine for himself. 
This digression was caused by the express mention Thu- 
cydides hath made of his mines, the very moment he is 
going to enter the lists against the most gallant and active 
commander at this time in the armies of the Lacedsemonian 
league. 

It was Brasidas the Spartan who was now at the head of 
.the Peloponnesian troops in Thrace. He had made a forced 
march thither through Thessaly and Macedonia^ By his fine 
deportment and his persuasive address, joined to uncommon 
vigilance and activity, he had hitherto carried all before him. 
He at length endeavoured to get possession by surprise of 
the important city of Amphipolis : he had very nearly suc- 
'ceeded. Eucles commanded there for the Athenians. Thu- 
cydides was at this time in the Isle of Thasus, about half a 
day^s sail from Amphipolis. A messenger was despatched to 
him, to hasten him up for the defence of that city. He put 
to sea immediately with a small squadron of seven ships. 
Brasidas, knowing he was coming, opened a negotiation with 
the Amphipolitahs, and gained admission for his troops. 
Thucydides stood up the Stryooon in the evening, but too 
late, since Brasidas had got fast possession of Amphipolis. 
The city of £ion is situated also upon the river Strymon 
lower dowQ« and about two miles and a half from AmphipojUs. 

* Bock the fourth. 
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Thucydideo put in here, tnd secured Um plaea. ** Brasidat 
(in his own words)* had designed that very ni^ht to seixe 
Eion also. And, unless this squadron had come m thus criti* 
cally to its defence, at break of day it had been lost." Thu- 
tydides, without losing a moment, provided for its defence. 
Braeidas, with armed boats, fell down the river from Am* 
phipolis, and made two attempts upon it, but wa» repubed 
in both : upon which he gave up the scheme, and lettirned 
back. 

One would imagine that Thucydides had done all that 
could be done on this occasion, and deserved to be thanked 
instead of punished. The people of Athens made a different 
determination. Cleon was now the demagogue of greatest 
influence there, and is generally supposed to have ezasper* 
ated tiiem against the man who had not wrought impossibili- 
ties m saving their valuable town of Amphipolis. It is certain 
their fury rose so high against him, that they stripped Tbn* 
cydides of his command, and passed the sentence of banish- 
ment upon him. It is himself who tells us,* *< It was his lot 
to suffer a twenty years' exile from his country after the 
aflfair of Amphipolis." 

We have thus lost Thucydides the commander to secure 
more fast Thucydides the historian. Though sadly treated, 
he scorned to be angry with his country. His complexion 
was not at all choleric or resentful ; there appears not the 
ieast sign of any gall in his constitution. Discharged of aH 
duties, and free from all public avocations, he was left without 
any attachments but to simple truth, and proceeded to qual- 
ify himself for commemorating exploits in which %e «ould 
have no share. He was now eiffht-and-forty years old, and 
entirely at leisure to attend to the grand point of his ambi- 
tion, that of writing the history of the present war ; a calm 
spectator of facts, and dispassionate observer of the events 
he was determined to record. 

To judge of him from his history (and we have no other 
help to form our opinion about him), he was so nobly com- 
plexioned as to be all judgment and no passion. No murmur 
or complaint hath escaped him upon account of his severe 
and undesCTved treatment from his couatiy. Great souls ac« 
<eoogeinal ; their thoughts are always of a cimilar caat :•— 

« Book the £filu 
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** Sweet are the uees of adTenitr, 
^Wbich, like the toad, ugly ana ▼enomona, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in his head." 

^ Shakspeare has thus expressed what Thucydides, a0 it if 
highly probable, must have thought. ** Exile, according to 
PluUrch/ was a blessing which the moses bestowed upon 
their favourites. By this means they enabled them to com- 
plete their most beautiful and i^oble compositions." He then 
quotes our author for the first proof of his observation^- 
** Thucydkles the Athenian compiled his history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war at Scaptesyle, in Thrace." At that pUce he 
fixed his residence. It lay convenient for taking care of his 
private affairs and overlooking his mines.: they lay not within 
the dominions of Athens ; for then they would have be«n for- 
feited to the state. Hence he made excursions at prop^ 
seasons to observe transactions, and pick up intelUgence. 
He was nowjnore conversant in person^n the Peloponnesian 
side. Some private correspondences he might still carry on 
with Athenians. And he had money to purchase all proper 
materials, was ready, and knew how to lay it out. This was 
his employment till the rery end of the war ; and it is certain 
he collected materials for carrying down his history to that 
period of time " when (in his own wordsf) the Lacedismonians 
and their allies put an end to the empire of Athens, and be- 
came masters of the Long Wall and the Pirsus." But who- 
ever reads it will be in<^ed to think that he drew it not up 
in that accurate and elaborate manner in which it now ap- 
pears, till the war was finished. He might keep every thing 
by him in the form of annals ; he might go on altering orcor- 
recting, as he saw better reason or gain^ more light. His 
^complete weU-connected history, though the first thing in his 
intention^ was the last in execution. 

His exile lasted twenty years. It commenced in the eighth 
year of the war, in the year before Christ four hundred twen- 
iy-three. Consequently he was restored the year before 
Christ four hundred and three, being at that time sixty-eight 
years ojd. In that very year an amnesty w^ published at 
Athens, in the archonship of Euclides, i^tei the demolitimi 
of the thirty tyrants by Thrasybulus. 

*OfBaniBhmeBt t Book the i^fth. 
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Thucydides wu now at liberty, if he pierced, to return aoi 
pass the remainder of l^is days at Athena. Whether he did 
8o or not is left fjoite in the dark. He lived twelve yearp 
after, and died in the year before Christ three hundred ninety* 
one, being then about fourscore years old. Ilewas^onstaal^ 
esaptoyed in giving coherence and dignity to this History ;-^ 
with what accuracy, what severity, what tpil, the reader may 
judge, since he will find that after all he left it imperfect. 
The first seven books are indeed fully and exactly finished. 
The eighth, though moulded into due form, hath plainly not 
had a final revisal, and breaks off abruptly. The whole work 
is said to have fallen into Xenophon's possession, who, at the 
time of the death of Thucydides, was exiled from Athens ; 
and Xenophon is also said to have made it public. This 
carries a great air of probability with it, since Aenophon be- 
came the continuator of Thucydides, not in so lofty and ma- 
jestic, but in a sweeter and more popular style There is a 
chasm indeed between the time the History of Thucydides 
breaks off, and the Grecian History of Xenophon begins. 
There is no accounting for this but by conjecture. May i 
venture to offer one, I believe, entirely new, but which for 
that reason I shall readily give up to the first person of judg- 
ment who thinks it hath no foundation 1 It is thia^— That 
Thucydides left somewhat more behind him than now ap- 
pears. How it came to be suppressed or lost I will not pre- 
tend to guess. It is natural to imagine that his acknowledged 
continuator resumed the subject at the very spot where his 
predecessor had left off. Nearly two years are however 
wanting, in which several important incidents took place. It 
is pity, but we have lU) redress. General historians are 
by other means enabled to supply the deficiency ; but the 
loss of any thing from so masterly a hand is still to be re- 
gretted. 

The place of the death and interment of Thucydides waf 
most probably Scaptesyle in Thrace. Long habitude might 
have made him fond of a spot where he had passed so many 
years in studious and calm retirement. The hurry, and bustle, 
and engagements of Athens could not have been much to the 
reltsh of so grave, and now so old a man. His monument 
there among the Cimonian confirms this opinion, since most 
writers avree it had the mark upon it which showed it to be 
a cenotaph, and the words " Here lieth" were not in the kor 
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senption.* I have nothing to add about his'familjr. It is said 
he left a son ; but the very name of that son is merely con- 
jectural. I have collected every thing that carries any con- 
sistency with it about the man ; I shall proceed with more 
pleasure to view him in a clearer and more steady light, and 
mark the character in Which it was his ambition to be distin- 
goished, that of an historian. 

* MaicelMnns. 
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QUALIFICATlbN3 AS AN HISTORIAN. 



It is now to be eonsidered how well qualified Tbucjdidee 
wu to ondertake that nice and arduous task Of writing his- 
tory. No one certainly wss ever better fitted for it by out* 
ward circumstances, and- very few so enabled to perform it 
well by the inward abilities of genius and understanding. 

Lucian, inhis celebrated treatise ** How a History ou^t to 
be written." is generally supposed to have had his eye fixed 
on Thttcydldesr And every person of judgment who loves 
a sincere raatlion of things, would be gltul, if it were pos- 
sible, to have the writer of them abstracted from all kind of 
connexion with persons or things that are the subject matter ; 
to be of no country, no party ; clear of all passions ; independ- 
ent in every light ; entirely unconcerned who is pleased or 
displeased with what he writes ; the servant only of reason 
and truth. 

Sid Thucydides carefully, and we shali find his qualifica- 
tions in all these respects very nearly, if not quite, complete. 

No connexion with, no favouring pr malevolent bias to- 
wards any person in the world, can be fixed upon him. -Nev- 
er man was so entirely detached-, or proceeded so far (if I 
may use the expression) in annihilating himself. He had a 
father indeed, whose name was Olorus ; he was an Athenian* 
born ; — but Who are his relations t who were his associates %■ 
what rival or competitor doth he sneer 1 what friend doth he 
commend t or what enemy doth he reproach 1 Brasidas was 
the immediate occasion of his disgrace and exile. Yet how 
doth he describe himi He makes the most candid acknowl. 
edj^ents of his personal merit, and doth justice to all his 
shming and superior abilities. Cleon is generally suppose^ 
to have iihtaletf the people against him, and to have got him 
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most severely punished, when he merited mocb better re* 
turns from his countiy. Doth he show the least grudge or 
resentment against this Cleon'! He represents him indeed 
in his real character of a fectious demagogue, an incendiary, 
ft buHy, and, of course, an arrant coward. And how do all 
other writers 1 How doth Aristophanes paint thi» worthlese 
man, tlus false bellowing patriot i I would never call Aris- 
tophanes for an evidence to chi^racter, but in cases where 
every other writer accorded fully with him, on the same 
foundation of truth, though not with the same superstructure 
of bitterness and abuse. He should not be a voucher in re- 
gard to Socrates, or Pericles ; but certainly may be heard 
■bout an Hyperbohis or a Gleon. Tbacydides never men- 
tions himself as opposed to ^ny man but Brasidas; and never 
so. much as drops an insinuation that he was hurt by Cleon. 
And thus, by general consent, he hath gained immortal honour 
by giving fair and true representations of men^ whom he never 
felt to be such, but whdm succeeding writers have assured us 
t» have actually been his enemies. As to things ; though in 
the first seven years of the war he must in some measure 
have had employment,, yet he was soon disentangled from all 
business whatever in a mamier which bore hard upon hie 
reputation. He hath stated the fact, and then with the great- 
est calmness and unconcern he hath left- the decision to pos- 
terity. 

tie was henceforth of no country at all. Gut off from the 
republic of Athens, he never sought after or desired a nata« 
ralixation in any othe^ state of Greece. He was now only to 
choose out and fix a proper spot of observation, from whence, 
Hke a person securely nosted on a pomontory, he could look 
calmly on the storm that was raging, or the battle that was 
fighting below, cbuM note every incident, distinguish every 
turn, and with a philosophical tranquillity enjoy it all. Id 
short, he now was, and continued all the rest of the P^kk- 
fKmnesian war, « citizen of the worM at large, as much a« 
«ny man ever actually was. 

But before this separation from the community, while yet 
he continued at Athens, where hberty opened the field to all 
passionate chases after power, where consequently competi- 
tions were ever fer n»enttng, and party was always alive and 
ttetive, can we find him associated wiui any particular set of 
neat caBwefind1iimdabbtiiigintK>Utifali&trigiiet aleadac 
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«f, or kd by, any party t or can we assuredly find ovt his 
pitnciptes 1 or eren gaess at his real thouffhts about the form 
of goyemment under which he had liyed f His biographers 
indeed, thoogh ever parading his candour and impartiality, 
are often tracing out signs and marks of party zeal and per^ 
eonal }H-ejudtces from the yenr characters in. his history. 
MarceUinus says, ** he described Cleon as a madman because 
he hated him ;" forgetful what Oleon really was, and of the 
concurrent testimonies to the truth of the character. The 
anonymous i^ter says, ** he opposed Pericles at Athens, got 
the better of hhn, and became the first man in the republic." 
A ridiculous story 1 void of all manner of support. Accord^ 
ing to this writer's way of arguing in other places, who aajrt) 
** he cajoled the LaceidaBienians, and inveighed a^nst Uie 
grannie all-erasping temper of the Athenians in his history, 
biBcause he had no opportunity to rail at them in any other 
shape," he should have left a far different character of Peri- 
cles behind him than he had actually left. But these are 
strange compilers of patchwork, and deserve no resard. 
From what the former hath said about him, a reader mi^t be 
tempted to judge him of the oligarchical, from what the latter 
hath said of him, of the democratical princmle. Mr. Hobbes 
imagines he hath dived to the bottom of his real principles^ 
and avers him a tiffht and sound royalist He is sure that he 
least of all liked the democracy ; as sure, he was not at aft 
fond of an oligarchy. He founds this assurance on a passage 
in the eighth book — " They decreed the supreme power to be 
vested in the five thousand, whicli number to consist of aH 
such citixens as were enrolled for the heavy amraur, and ^at 
no one should receive a salary.*' Thucydides wst after pro^ 
nounceth this, in his own opinion, *' a good modelling of their 
government, a fine temper between the few and the many, 
and which enabled Athens, from the low esUtte into which 
her affairs were plunged, to re-erect her head." If this pas^ 
sage proves any thing of the author's principles, it certainly 
proves them in a pretty strong degree republican. Mr. 
Hobbes, however, sets out from hence to prove him a royidist. 
" For," says he, ** he commendeth the government of Athens 
more, both when Pisistratus reigned (saving that it was a 
usurped power), and when in the beginning of this war it 
was democratical in name, but in effect monarchical, under 
Pericles." He praiseth, it is true, the administration at both 

TH0. — VOL. X — o 
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theM periods t snd \m jds^praiteth the «ood effects result- 
ing from an a^mmistration led^d in tRe bands of five thou- 
sand men. Under Pericles it was lodged in more, but the 
eztraordin&ry abilities and infiuenee df the maff had taj^ht 
all their yoices to follow the dictates of his heart. Yet P^ 
des was all. the time a strong- republican^ and owned his 
masters. Plutarch says, he neyer haran^ed them without 
praying beforehand that ** not a word might sliD^" oat of his 
mouth that was not pertinent to the business in hand ;'^ and 
that he never put on his armour to lead them out into the 
field without saying to himself, ** Remember, Pericles, you 
are going to command free men and Grecians." 1 leave it 
to the reader whether the principles of Thucydides can thus 
be discovered. It appears only that he was always candid to 
a good administration, and might possibly think of govern- 
ment as Mr. Pope has written : — 

" For modes of government let fools contest. 
That which is best administered is best*' 

That studied obscurity in which he hath veiled himself 
vrill not let us discover whether^ on instant and critical oc- 
casions, he ever suffered himself to be actuated by any of the 
darker passions, or too fondly indulged those of a bri^ter 
cast. D\xi it cannot be found, from what he writes, that he 
hath praised any man from fondness, or even from gratitude, 
degraded any one through envy, or reproached any one with 
malice and iUnature. The same will hold in resard to states 
or wh(^ communities. Doth he ever censure me Athenians 
in the wrong place 1 or commend the Lacedaemonians but in 
the right 1 Were his name expunged from the beginning of 
the whole work and the conclusions of the years, could any 
one guess to what state he had ever belonged, whether he 
was a Lacedaemonian, a Corinthian, an Athenian, or a Sicil- 
ian, except from the purity of the Attic dialect in which he 
v^ites 1 In that dialect he was cradled ; he could not pos- 
sibly swerve from it ; without it he could neither write nor 
speak. Could he have thought that this might yield suspictop 
of an impassioned or prejudiced spirit, he might perhaps have 
endeavoured to write in. the Doric or Ionic idiom. 
. Independent, farther, he certainly must have been, since 
)ie had no great man to cajole, and no prince to dread or 
flat^r. The powers of Greece or the monarch of Persia 
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coald affect him no more, thaa ttie Geinuuiic Body or te 
grand monarch of 'Erance ^m quiet' and contented refnroe, 
who lives on the sunny side of a hill in Switzerknd. The 
\ad no more, perhaps not so much in- 
than the neighbouring kingdoms can 
he states of Greece had garrisons on 
not masters of Thrace. Thrace was 
ies and petty principalities. Thucyd- 
h among them to ensure his personal 
retirement. He could disoblige those 
wi^ut fea of their resentment, and 
iing in the reach of a requital. Human 
»f a stricter independence. 
His unconcern about the opinions of a present generation 
is strong and clear. It looks as if he thought mey would 
scarce give him a reading, so little care had he taken to 
sooth or to amuse them. He had a greater aim than to be 
the author in vogue for a year. He hated contention, and 
scorned short-lived temporary applause. 'He threw himself 
on posterity. He appealed to the future world for the value 
of the present he had made them. The judgment of suc- 
ceeding ages hath approved the compliment he thus made to 
their understandings. So long as there are truly great 
princes, able statesmen, sound politicians, politicians that do 
not rend asunder politics from good order and general happi- 
ness, be will meet with candid and grateful acknowledgments 
of his merit. 

Other historians hava sooner pleased, have more diffusely 
entertained. They have aimed more directly at the passions, 
have more artificially and successfully struck at the imagina- 
tion. Truth in its severity, and reason in its robust and 
manly state, are all the muses and graces to which Thucyd- 
ides hath done obedience. Can we wonder that he hath 
not been more generally read and admired 1 or could we 
wonder if he had not been so much 1 A great work planned 
mnder such circumstances, and with such qualifications as I 
hufe been describing, cool serious judgment will always 
commend as a noble design, even though executed it may 
prove too cheerless to the more Uvely passions, its relish not 
sufficiently quiek for the popular taste, or piquant enough to 
keep the appetite sharp and eager. 
pat to proceed. Thucydides hath been censored in regard 
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to the choice of hk subject. It hath occasioned the sc^dity 
of his judgment and excellence of his taste to be called in 
question. Dionysius of Halicarnassus hath exerted himself 
much on his account ; hath tried him by laws which hare 
poetry rather than hisunry for their object ; and censmres him 
for not delighting, when his profession was only to instruct. 
Mr. Hobbes has gallantly defended his author, and shown all 
the arguments oi Dionysius to be impertinent, and to proceed 
from partiahtY and envy. I shall not repeat ; it will suflice to 
refer the eunous reader to what Mr. Hobbes hath written 
upon this topic. Homer hath celebrated the Trojan war, and 
intermingled in his poems all the historic strokes of that and 
of preceding ages, enliyening and exalting eyery thing he 
touched. That splendid part of the Grecian history, in 
which his countrymen resisted and triumphed over the very 
formidable arms of the Persian monarch, had already been 
recorded by Herodotus. Should Thucydides phiiu;e back 
into dark ajid fabulous ages, and turn a mere legendary and 
romantic writer 1 He had, he could have, no subject equal 
to his ambition and his abilities, but the war which broke out 
in his own days, which he foresaw would prove extensive and 
important, when the efforts of her enemies would be Tiffor- 
ously exerted to pull down the power of Athens, to demmish 
that naval strength which gave her the sovereignty of the 
sea, and made her the dread and envy of her neighbours. 
Coolly therefore vrith my reason as an examiner of things, 
and warmly with my passion as an Englishman, I cannot 
but applaud his choice, who hath jHTojected the soundest and 
best system of English politics, so long before the constitu- 
tion had existence ; and hath left us fine lessons, such as his 
factious countrymen would not observe, how to support the 
dominion of the sea on which our glory is built, and on which 
our welfare entirely depends. In this light it is a most in- 
structive and interesting history, and we may felicitate our- 
selves on the choice of Thucydides. I must not antici- 
pate ; Thucydides would have his readers pick out their own 
instructions. I can only add, that Thucydides is a favourite 
historian with the statesmen and patriots of Great Britain; 
this fits him also to be an historian for the people. Other 
natiOM have admired him, and I hope will continue to admire 
him, gratis : we are bound to thank hint, and never to lose 
91^ of <hat grand poUtical scheme, formed by a Themisto- 
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des, and wannly and raccenfiiHy {Hinnied by «n Arbtides, a 
Cimon, and a Pericles ; the swerving from which at Athcois 
drew after it the loss of the soyereienty at sea, then sunk her 
into a petty state, and made her end at last in a mere acade- 
my, thou^ most excellent in its kind. 

From such considerations it will also follow, that the his- 
toiy of Thncydides is more useful than that of livy ; at least, 
that we have more reason to applaud the choice of the former. 
I design no comparison between these two historians. The 
performance of the Jesuit Rapin on that point is in general 
readmg. Liyy's history is certainly more august, more splen- 
did, more amazing : I only insist that it is not more useful. 
And, ti^ragh Livy be happier in his subject, this ought not to 
degrade "niucydides, who seized tberonly fine subject that 
could ofier itself to him : in regard to him, it was either this 
or none at ail. The parallel should be only drawn in regard 
to execution, where much hath been said on both sides, and 
the superiority still remains undecided. 

This brings me to the inward abilities of genius and un- 
derstanding which capacitated my author to execute his 
work. His genius was certainly of the highest order : it was 
truly sublime. Here the critics unanimou«ly i^plaud. * !■ 
the arrangement of his matter he emulated Homer. In the 
grandeur of his thoughts and loftiness of his sense he copied 
Findar. He is ever stately and majestic ; his stateliness per- 
haps too formal, his majesty too severe. He wrote, as he 
thou^t, far beyond an ordinary person. He thinks faster 
than he can utter : his sentences are full-stored with mean- 
ing ; and his very words are sentences. Hence comes his 
obscurity. Where pure thought is the object, he connects 
too fast, nor is enough dilated for common apprehension. 
But this is ndt the case with the narrative part of his his- 
tory, which is pithy, nervous, and succinct, yet plain, striking, 
and manly. He never flourishes, never plays upon words, 
never sinks into puerilities, never swells into bombast. It is 
a relation from the mouth of a very great man, whose chief 
characteristfc is gravity. Othere talk more* ingenuously ; 
others utter themselves with a more cheerful air ; yet every 
one must attend to Thucydides, must hearken with serious 
and'fixed attention, Jest they lose a word, a weighty and im- 
portant word, by which the whole story would'ie spoiled. It 
IS in Jb^ ChwtionI that he is most remarka% obscure. He 
P 3 
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miflbt not be so in so high, a degree to ttie apprehensions of 
mwikind when liis history was first made puWic. The world 
was then need to hear continual haran^es : no business of 
a public nature coold be carried on without them. In his 
time, the speaker^ aimed entirely at strength and brevity. 
If they were not exceeding quick, the apprehensions of the 
Athenians would outatr^ or at least affect to outstrip, Iheir 
uttemnce. They must think mucK, and yet leave tnuch of 
what they had thought to the ready conception of the audi- 
ence. An orator in the fotfowing history* calls them " spec- 
tators of speeches." They affected to discern at the first 
glance ; and, without waiting for formal deduction aiwi solemn 
mference, to bo mastert of the point, U it were, by intuition. 
The more copious and diffusive eloquence was the improve- 
ment of the next generation. But the most forcible orator 
that even Atheras ever boasted, improved, if he did not quite 
learn, his peculiar manner firom Thucydides. It was Demos- 
thenes who copied hun in the close energy of his sentences, 
and the abrupt rapidity of his thoughts. Demosthenes is said 
to have transcribed him eight times over with his own hand : 
so diligently did he jp«rsevere to form an intimate acquaintance 
with him, and habituate himself to his quick manner of con- 
ception, and to his close and rapid delivery. Cicero says, 
however,"f tiiat ** no rhetorician of Greece drew aify thing 
from Thucydides. He hath indeed been praised by all ; I 
own it ; but, as a man who was an explainer of facts with 
prudence, severity, and gravity : not as a speaker at the bar, 
but an historical relator of wars. And therefore he was never 
numbered among tlie orators." Cicero learned nothing from 
him : he could not, neither, in his own words, "would he. if 
he could." Hi» talents were different ; he was quite in all 
respects accompU^ed ; he was eloquence itself. But Demos- 
thenes — and can there be higher pr^sel — Demosthenes cer- 
tainly loved and studied Thucydides ; for whose perfection I 
am not arguing ; I HFOuld only establish bis character of lofti- 
ness and sublimity. Longinus^ proposeth him^ the model 
of true grandeur and ^taltation in writing history. 
And now T fiave mentioned this princely and most judi- 

* Cleon's speech in book the tlurd. 

tinihe Orator. ' 

t On the Sublime. Sec$ra H. 
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cious critic, let us call TfaT]cydi4e8 to take a trial at his bar, 
and see whether he hath all the genuine constituents of the 
true sublime. For elevation of thought, for his power in 
alarming and interestin;^ the passions, for his bold and fre- 
quent use of figures, his character will soon be established. 
Even Dionysius of Halicarnassus beai:8 testimony here, who 
laved him not, and would have been glad to degrade him. 
Plutareh calls him the most pathetic, and a writer of the 
greatest energy and variety that ever was. The scenes kx^ 
his history are strong, most expcessivtf paintings. He mak^s " 
the past to be present ; he makes heatiiur sighl. In the very 
words of Plutarch* — " His rea'ders are^irown into the s^me 
astonishment and hutry of passion, as ^e- eyewitnesses to 
every scene must have fek. l)eihosthene^ drawing up his 
men en the craggy shore of Pylus — Brasidas calling out on 
his pilot to tun- the vessel ashore, getting himself on the 
stairs, then jwounded, fainting, fklling down on the gunwale ; 
here^the Spartans fighting a land battle from the water, the 
Athenians a naval battle from the shore ; — and again, in the 
Sicilian war, the land armies of both parties on the bea(^h, 
while a naval engagement is yet under decision on the water, 
sympathizing in all the contest, adjusting themselves to all 
the vmous turns* of battle, by new attitudes, quick contor- 
tions of the body ; — all these things are set before the read- 
er in actual representation, in all the disposition, all the ex- 
pression and perspicuity, of picture." Through the whole 
course of the history, a battle either at land or sea is an ob- 
ject clear ^ and distinct. The writer is never oonfounded 
himself, nor uirows confusion on his reader. That reader 
SQes the whole, from the ptean of attack to the erecting of the 
trophy ; he discerns the whole train of fight, and beholds ex- 
actly the loss or gain 4f the victory. He ^rther assists at 
the assemblies of the people and aU important consultations. 
He learl^ the state of affairs from the managers themselves ; 
he hears the debates, is let into the tes^sers of the assembly, 
pries into ^ the politics, and preconceives the resolution. 
Where ^e iiolitics are bad, he will Q^wn n» other could be 
expected from those who reCsoAamend ^em. Where they are 
sound and gpod, nor wiUully seyered from duty to their coun- 
try, and in moral conai^encjs with the welfaj^ of their fellowx- 

' * be gloria Alheniensium. 
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creatures, the reader will applaud, and think he hath been 
himself discovering the fine maxims which the author hath 
been teaching, who never appears in person, never puflb his 
own integrity and discernment, and without digressing into 
comments or setting up for a politician, is found upon reflec- 
tion the best of the kind that ever wrote. 

To quote passages for the truth of hi^ sublime thought 
or his pathetic address, would be to transcribe the greater 
part of the following history. They will be observed in the 
orations of these two difibrent casts, and the incidents of the 
work. His figures are thick set ; the figures that regard both 
the sentiment and the diction. His metaphors are strong and 
uncommon ; his hyperboles far, but not overstretched ; the tone 
is still preserved*; they flow out from a warm pathetic in the 
midst of some grand circumstance. The figures in which he 
most delights are the interrogation ; the change of number 
and time ; the hyperbaton, or transposing and inverting the 
order of things whichcseem naturally ulhited and inseparable ; 
and, above all, the antithesis. This last he hath fondly used, 
almost to satiety. Term is not only opposed to term, but 
thought to thought, sentence to sentence, and sometimes 
whole orations to one another, even where the latter speaker 
cannot possibly be supposed to have heard the former. A 
constant adherence to this method carries with it the dan- 
ger of glutting the reader. I am sensible there should have 
been more variety to make the whole quite beautiful and 
graceful. 

As the fi>urth constituent of sublimity, which according to 
Longinus is noble and eraceful expression, our author's claim 
cannot be so well established. Noble undoubtedly he is, but 
as fbr the graceful — ^the reader may wish he had been more 
careful in this particular, and I am sure his translator wishes 
it %vn his heart. For fear of being vulgar, he is too set 
and solemn ; and from the passion to he always great, he hath 
lost the air of .ease an^genteelness. Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus say»%e studiously affected hard and obsolete words. But 
yet the same Wrj/ter sets him up as the standard of Attic pu- 
rity ; nay, hath frequently strengthened his own style by usmg 
the hard and obsolete words of Thucydides. However this 
be, it is-certain Thucydides hath in this fespect fallen half- 
way shoft ; and more so in the fifth constituent of sublimity, 
composition or structure of his periods. He hath no harmony^ 
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hath given little or no proof of having a good ear. He is rough, 
austere ; his periods are sometimes a mile long, in which 
he labours himself both out of tune and time. I acknowl- 
edge his imperfections, and beg the reader would weiffh them 
and set them in the balancce with his excellences : he may 
judge if the latter do not greatly preponderate. He thinks 
nob^, affects surprisingly ; his expression is noble, but not 

graceful ; his final colouring is neither briffht nor cheerful, 
ut, though his pieces are not so completely finished as to 
stand eveiy test, yet they are certainly high-wrought in hit 
own peculiar style, and for greatness of design and strength 
of expression are beyond every other hand. 

I think no fair comparison can be made of him, except with 
the historians who are his countrymen, who, liks himself, are 
original in their own way, and the first in their manner. 
These are only two, Herodotus and Xenophon. In point of 
life^ Thucydides was junior a little to the former, and senior 
to the latter. In stateliness, grandeur, and majesty, he far 
suipasseth them both. The manner of Herodotus is graceful 
and manly ; his addre^ is engaging ; hooves to tell a story; 
and, however fabulous or tuflmg that story, he will be heard 
with pleasure. The course of his history is clear and smooth, 
and yields a most cheerful prospect ; that of Thucydides it 
deep, rapid, impetuous, and tnerefore very apt to be rough and 
muody. You may clearly perceive the bottom of the one, 
but it is very hard to dive to the bottom of the other. Herod- 
otus, Uke a master on the horn, can wind a lofty air, and 
without any harshness sink down into the lowest and mellow- 
est notes. Thucydides sounds the trumpet, his blasts are 
sonorous and piercing, and they are all of the martial strain.* 
Xenophon never pretends td grandeur; his character is a 
beautiful simplicity ; he is sweeter than honey ; he charms 
every ear ; the Muses themselves could not sing sweeter tlian 
he hath written. Each beats and is beaten by the others ii| 
some particular points. Each hath his particular excellence ; 
that of Herodotus is gracefulness ; that of Thucydides, gran- 
deur ; and that of Xenophon, sweetness itielf. If generals, 
and admirals, and statesmen were to award th^ first rank, i% 
would undoubtedly be given for Thucydiflee ; if the calmer 
•nd more polite gentry, it would go for Herodiftus ; if all 

* Canit quodammodo beUicim. Cicero in the Orator. 
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in general who can read or hear^ Xenopbon hath it all to 
nothing 

As to the Roman historians, who saw what these miffhty 
originab had done before them, I cannot judge it fair to form 
decisive parallels. . Time had enabled them to jadge maturely 
about defects and excellences of their Greek predecessors. 
Yet every Roman historian shows plainly he is a Roman him- 
self; he stood not so aloof from his subject as Thucydides. 
The loss of a Peloponnesian writer is never resretted in re- 
gard to the latter : the loss of Carthaginian and nistorians of 
other nations is hiehly regretted in regard to the former. Na- 
tional partiality wfll aidmit no comparison here, though excel- 
lence of composition will admit a great deal. Sallust is the 
only one who seems to have had our author ever in his eye, 
and to have been his professed imitator. Sallust freqiiently 
translates his poUtical maxims, copies him exactly in the con- 
ciseness and laboured energy of his phrase ; and Sallust, for 
that reason, is, like him, very often obscure. It is entirely in 
his manner that he draws up his orations, contrasts his weak- 
ers, and fights his battles. Sallust hath many, hath deaer- 
Tedly many admirera, and I hope, if I am so fortunate as to 
brin^ Thucydides into more general acquaintance, that t^ 
admirera of the one will bestow regard upon the yther^ and 
pay due honour to his historic progenitor. 

I shall wind up this essay on Thucydides as an histctian 
with a passage from the Critic on the Sublime,* only desi- 
ring the reader to keep Th6c^dides in remembrance, as Lon- 
ginus extended hif view> to wntera botii in poetry and prose : — 

** I readily allow that writera of a lofty and towering geniua ' 
are by no means pure and correct, since whatever i^neatfUid . 
accurate throughout must be exceedingly liable td iitness. 
In the sublime, as in great affluence of fortune, some minuter 
articles will unavoidably escape observation. But it is almost . 
impossible for a low and grovelling genius to be guilty of er> 
ror, since he never endai^ers himself by soaring on big[h, or 
aiming at eminence, but still goes on in the same umform 
secure track, while its very height and grandeur expose the 
sublime to sudden falls. Nor am I ignorant indeed of another 
thing, which will no doubt be urged, that in passing our jud^- 
mant upon the works of an author, we always muster hit 

* Umginm, Section 33 
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iiii|>er£Bcti9iis, so that the remembrance of hia faults sticks 
indelifoly fast in the mind, whereas that of Jiis excellences is 
quickly worn out. For my part, I haye taken notice of no 
inconsiderable number of fouhs in Homer, and some other of 
the greatest authors, and cannot by any means be blind or 
partial to them ; howerer, I judge them not to be voluntary 
faults, so much as accidental slips incurred through inadrer- 
tence : such as, when the mind is intent upon things of a 
higher nature, will creep insensibly into compositions. And 
for this reason I eave it as my real opinion, that the great 
Mid noble flights, Uiough they cannot everywhere boast an 
equality of perfection, yet ou^ht to carry off the prize by the 
sole merit of their own intrinsic grandeui.'? 
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DISCOURSE III. 

SURVEY OF THE HISTORY. 



Jn the preceding discourse we haTe examined into the 
c^Micity and qaalifications of our author for writing history, 
and settled his character. Let us now take a Tiew of the 
work itself; first casting our eyes upon and noting the gen- 
eral disposition of the whole, and then surveying it more dis- 
> tinctly in its parts. 

The disposition of the whole is mos< elaborately exact. 
Order is scrupulously obserred ; and every incident so faith- 
fully arrangea in its proper time, that -some have doubted 
whether annals were not a more proper titU for it than his- 
tory. If we should call it annals, i^ mu8tl)e owned at the 
same time that annals were never composed with so much 
majesty and spirit ; and never was history more accurately 
distinguished by the punctuality of dates so nicely inter- 
woven. Thucydides states every occurrence in just place 
and time. Biit he is forced for this purpose to make frequent 
transitions, and to drop a particular narration, perhaps the 
very moment a reader's attention may be most fixed upon 
and most eager for the event. If they cannot bear a disap- 
pointment here, the remedy is ready at hand. By turning 
over a few leaves they will find it regularly resumed in due 
place and time ; and they at once may satisfy their own curi- 
osity, without disarranging the author's scheme, or perplexing 
that work which he was determined to keep quite clear and 
unembarrassed. They will afterward fornve, perhaps ap- 
plaud him, for his great care to prevent confusion, and to give 
a neat and precise conception of all that passeth. He con- 
stantly gives notice, when he is necessitated, by the method 
he laid down for himself, to make such transitions; and 
when we have been amused with what looks like a ramble 
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from an engaging part of history, but ia really a coincidence 
of events not to pass unheeded ; when we have been so long 
|it it that we are convinced it lies in the road, and is no ex- 
cursion at all; yet we are glad to see him reconnect, and 
hind us on a spot where we are already well acquainted. He 
shows a steady and inviolable attachment to chronology, a 
necessary attendant upon history. But the chronology of 
Thucydides is like a herald that exactly marshals a long 
stately procession, adjusts the rank, clears the way, and pre- 
serves every step distinct and unencumbered. 

No writer haa done this before him. No settled era was 
yet in use, not even the famous one of the Olympiad. The 
several states of Greece computed time by a method of their 
own. It was not easy to make those methods coincide^ WitU 
one another. The Athenians reckoned by their annual arch* 
ons ; the Ijacedemonians by their ephori ; the Afgives % t|p 
years of the , priestess of Juno. The seasons of the year 
when the two former entered on their offices were fixed, but 
did not si^ together in point of time ; the beginning of the 
years of die- i^er'*was variable, since it depended oivtde 
death or removal of a predecessor. Thucydides, to avoid 
confusion) lett f^ these artificial iarring rules, and adhered to 
the course of {lattfre. He divided the natural year into halves^ 
into a sunmiei^ and "^^inter. His summer includes the spring, 
and reaches from the vernal to the autumnal equinox ; Uie 
other half year is comprehended in his winter. He always 
records eclipses as strange events, and proper concomitants 
for the horrors of this war. I must not be so Sanguine as to 
imagine that he supposed such appearances might some time 
or other be reduced to exact calculation, and astronomy be 
made the faithful guide of chronology. 

Book I. — The First Book of T&cydides is introductory 
to the rest. It is a comprehensive elaborate work of itself. 
It clears away rubbish, opens a view from the earliest ages, 
strikes out light from obscurity, and truth from fable ; that 
the reader nia^ enter upon the Peloponnesian war with a 
perfect insight mto the state of Greece, and the schemes, in- 
terest,' and strength of the contending parties. The author 
tmlblds his design in writing, majgnifies his subject, complains 
of the ignorance and credulity ofmankind, rectifies their mis- 
takes, removes all prejudice, and furnishes us with the knowl- 
edge of every thing proper to be known, to enable us to look 

THU. VOL. 1. — B 
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«t the contention with judgment wad discemmenti when tfa« 
point contended for is no less than the sovereignty of the sea, 
which that of the land most necessarily follow. 

He begins at the feource, and trs^es the original of the 
Greek conununities froin certaiir and indisputable facts ; and 
the grow& of Attica in particular, from ue natural bairren- 
ness of the soil, which tempted no invasions ; and hmn the 
shelter its udiabitants gave to all who would settle among 
them and share their polity. He shows the invention of 
flipping to have been -exceedingly mischievous at first. It 
filled the sea with pirates, to whom it gave a ready convey- 
ance from coast to coast, enabling them suddenly to seize, 
and at leisure to carry off and secure their booty. No con- 
siderable commerce, or rather none at all, could be carried 
on till the shore was cleared of such annoyance. And when 
few durst venture to settle on the coasts, no marts- could be 
opened for traffic, and no ports were yet secure. A ship 
was merely the instrument of ready conveyance from place to 
|dace : it was not yet become an engine of attack and defence 
on the water. Minos King of Crete made the first attempt 
with success to obtain a naval strength,*, by which he cleared 
the isles of the pirates, who had settled upon them to set out 
readier from thence on their plundering excursions. The 
grand fleet that carried such a numerous army to Troy was 
a mere collection of transports. Thocydides gives us a just 
and clear idea of that famous expedition. After this cele< 
brated era, f the Corinthians were. the first people of Greece 
who became in reality a maritime power. Their peculiai 
situation gave them an inclination and opportunity for com- 
merce ; and commerce must have strengtn toward and sup- 
port it. They first improved a vessel of burden into a ship 
of war,t and set power afloat as well as wealth. 

Their neiffhbonrs in the Isle of Corcyra soon followed their 
example, and though onginally a colony of their own, became 
a rival power at sea. Iiiey fought on their o%m darling ele- 
ment for superiority.^ This was the most ancient sea-fight, 
but it was not decisive. They continued for two centuries 
more to 'be rival and jarrmg powers ; till a third, that of 
Athens, grew up, which politically jomed with one to gain the 

* Years before Christ 1006. f Before Christ 904. 
t Befne Christ 697. 4 Before Christ 657* 
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tscendant over them both, and to assert the empire of the 
sea for itself. 

The claim both of Corcjra and Corinth to the town of 
Epidamnus had occasiojied .their most recent embroilment,* 
and a hot war, in which the Corcpeans applied for the alli- 
ance 4nd aid of Athena. On this was afterward grounded 
the first pretext for the Peloponnesian war, and therefore 
our author opens the affair at large. Athens held the balance 
of power in her hands : how she came to be possessed of it will 
toon ffive room for as pertinent a digression as Thucydides 
coold liave wished. Ambassadors frmn both parties are soon 
at Athens ; one, to no^tiate alliance and aid ; the other, to 
traverse their negotiation. The people of Athens, in whom 
the supreme power was vested, admitted them both to audi- 
ence, and orations of course must follow. Our grave his- 
torian is now retired, to make way for statesmen tad orators 
to mount the stage, who are very well worth hearii^. 

The Corcyreans, who take the lead, recognise ** the ne- 
cessity of alliances, which, though sometimes entanglements, 
are generally security and defence. Wronged as they now 
are, tliey sue for alliance as the means of redress. In ant- 
ing It to thera, the Athenians would show honour and virtue, 
and at the same time promote their own private mterest. 
The accettiion of the naval strength of Corcyra to their own 
was very well worth the gaining; in the end, it might pre- 
serve their state. They open uie nature of colonies, show 
the original contract between them and the mother country ; 
obedience and protection are reciprocal, and imply one 
another. They prove that Athens may grant them alliance, 
in consistence with all other engagements ; by doinc it, may 
secure herself in time against the envy and attack of the 
Pebponnesians ; since the naval strength of Corinth, joined 
to ad the efforts of the latter in a future war, will be weak 
and inefiectual against the combined fleets of Corcyra and 
Athens." 

The Corinthians, in their answer, inveigh highhr against 
(he Corcyreans. They describe them as *< a very designing, 
inii^uitons set of men, and a colony in the highe^ degree un- 
dutiful ta its mother state. They endeavour to prove it 
unjust, and ungrateiful too, in the Athenians, to take them 

* Befoie Christ 438. 
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into alliance, and abet their criminal behavioui. They main- 
tain that true honour points out another conduct; and 
schemes of interest should never supersede the laws of 
equity and good faith. What may happen should be lest 
regarded than what on present occasions is strictly right. 
They entreat at last, though with a menacing air ; and close 
with wajrmly adjuring the Athenians to stand neutral in the 
quarrel." 

The Athenians, however, resolve to enter into a defensive 
alliance with Corcyra. The war is renewed; and the 
Athenians send the Corcyreans a petty aid, which they 
afterward re- enforce. Corcyra is secured, and all the pro- 
jects of the Corinthians are baffled, who are highly exas- 
perated against the Athenians, and never will forgive them. 

Another affair soon happens to embroil them more, and to 
make the second pretext for a general war. Potidaea, a town 
in the Isthmus of the Pallene, was a Corinthian colony, but 
at this time tributary to the Athenians. Its situation be- 
tween two bays, and among the Athenian colonies on the 
coast to Thrace and Macedonia, would enable it to gall the 
Athenians sorely in case of a rupture. They order it there- 
fore to be dismantled. The Potidsans refuse obedience and 
revolt. A war ensues. The Athenians attempt to reduce 
Potidsa ; and the Corinthians to support the revolt It is at 
length besieged by the former. The siege runs out into a 
great length of time, and at last becomes one of the con- 
siderable events of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Corinthians, after this repeated provocation, are full 
of resentments, and leave no stone unturned to stir up a 

general war in Greece. Th^ were parties themselves in 
e Peloponnesian league, of which the LacedaBmonians 
were the head. The Corinthians never set up for a leading 
state. They were ever content with the secondary rank, 
though the first in that rank. Their turn was always more to 
commerce than war. Commerce had long smce made them 
rich ; riches had made them luxurious ; and, though they 
often produced great and excellent soldiers, yet they never 
piqued themselves on being a martial or formidable people. 
Athens indeed they hated: Athens had rivalled them in 
trftde, and very much abridged the extent of their commerce. 
One df the gulfs on which Corinth is seated, that of Sarone, 
was now entirely in the jurisdiction of the Athenians, who 
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kad also began to cmb and straiten thmn mndi in the Gulf 
of Grissa. They were consequently bent on the demolition 
of this all-grasping: riTal, but were unable to effect it by their 
own strength, ^ey solicit all the confederates to repair to 
Lacedaomon, all full of complaint and remonstrance against 
the Athenians. The Corinthians reserve themselves for the 
fiTiiahmg charge ; and our author repeats (or makes for them) 
their most mveigling and alarming speech on this occasion. 

" They address the Lacedemonians with an artful mixture 
of commendation and reproach ; of commendation, for their 
strict adherence to eood faith ; of reproach, for their indo- 
lence and sloth. They had suffered the state of Athens to 
grow too mighty for her nei^bours. Though the acknowl- 
edged deliverers of Greece, they had now for a length of 
time taken no notice of the encroachments of the Athenians ; 
but, through wilful ignorance and h^itual supineness, had let 
them grow too bigj and able now to enslave them all. They 
do aU they can to irritate and provoke them. They draw an 
admirable parallel between them and the Athenians ; invidi- 
ous and reproachful, but directly tending to exasperate those 
whom they want to exasperate. Then, they warmly renew 
their applications to the pride of the Lacedemonians ; they 
alarm their fears ; they flatter and reproach their foibles. They 
even threaten to abandon their league, unless they exert them- 
selves in defence of their friends ; they endeavour to prove 
the necessity of active and vigorous measures ; and end with 
a very artful stroke of insinuating and persuasive address." 

An Athenian embassy, now residing at Lacedsmon, being 
informed of these loud and bitter outcries against their mas- 
ters, beg an immediate audience. Accordingly, they are ad- 
mitted ;^ not indeed to plead beforf Lacedemonians, as their 
judges or superiors — Athenians scorn such self-debasement ; 
but to vindicate their state from misrepresentations, to clear 
her r^utation, and justify her power. 

** With this view, they run over the great services they 
had done to Greece in the time of the Persian invasions 
they had ever been the most stren)ious, most disinterested, 
and most ^lant champions for liberty. They pompously 
detailed their battles of Marathon and Salamis : their evacua- 
ting Athens on the last occasion : and when th^ had no pol- 
ity of their own subsisting, fighting ardently and succesduUy 
wt the other communities of Greece. Their power had 
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been noblr earned ; and must they forego it becsuse it w«« 
enyfed? They bad honourably gained and justly used it ; 
much more justly than the Lacedaemonians had it either in 
will or ability to have done. They are calumniated merely 
ifom that spite and discontent so common to mankind, who 
ever hate and abuse their superiors, and ever repine at sub- 
jection, though to the most gentle masters. Lacedaemonians 
nave neither skill nor judgment for large command, and 
though most eagerly grasping at it, are unable to manage it 
with any measure of dexterity and address. They should 
reflect again and again before they venture upon war : it might 
last longer, and involve them in more calamities, than ihej 
seemed willing to apprehend. They had better submit their 
complaints to fair arbitration ; if not, the Athenians invoke 
the gods to witness their readiness to defend themselves, 
whenever and however their enemies shall attack them." 

All parties now withdraw ; and the Lacedaemonians go to 
counsel among themselves. Exasperated by the Corinthians, 
and mortified by the speech of the Athenians, the majority 
are for an immediate declaration of war. Archidamus, one 
of their kings, rose up to temper their fury. And the speech 
of his Spartan majesty on this occasion carries all the marks 
of a good king, an able statesman, and a thorough patriot : 
it does honour both to his heart and head. A Spartan king 
never made a royal figure but at the head of an army : then 
he reigned indeed. And yet, Archidamus retains no selfish 
considerations; they are lost in his regard for the public 
welfare. 

He tells them, ** he is not fond of war himself; raw unex* 
perienced youth alone is liable to such weakness. The war 
now under consideration is a most important point. It may 
run out into a sreat length of time. It is a^inst Athenians-^ 
a remote people — a naval power — aboundmg in wealth — ex- 
cellently provided in all respects. He demands, in every 
single article, whether they can presume to become a match 
for such ants^onists 1 They should remember the high spirit, 
the habits of activity and perseverance so natural to these 
Athenians, who are not to be dejected at the first loss, nor 
frightened at big words or haughty threats. Insults indeed 
must not be brooked ; but adequate preparations should be 
made to avenge them, and time be gained to make such prep- 
arations. It woid4 be most prudent to begin a Begoti«ki(nia 
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•0 ipin it oq^ into length. If afTairt can be amicably tdjnst- 
«d, it would deserve their choice ; — i( iHtt, when they are 
competently enabled, it will be soon enough to act ofiensively* 
He dreads not war himself, yet war cannot be carried on 
without money. Ample funds must be povided, a work of 
time and deliberation. Circumspection is no real reproach ; 
{>recipitation draws positive mischiefs after it. Lacedemo- 
nians are used to be cahn and considerate ; they should not 
now be cajoled or eiasperated out of their judgment. The 
Athenians are a wise and dexterous people. The Lacedsmo- 
nians should keep that in remembrance, and support their 
own character of calmness of ipirit and true manly resolution : 
they should begin with caution, proceed with temper, end all 
things amicably if they can ; if not, when duly prepared and 
adequately provided, they might trust the decision to arms." 

The kings of Sparta were ever jostled on their thrones by 
the haughty overbearing Ephori. Sthenelaidas, one of that 
college, answers Archidamus in a short, blunt, properly La- 
conic speech. " He is severe upon the Athenians,^ sneers 
Archidamus, and avers that Lacedaemonians should not de- 
liberate upon, but instantly take the field and avenge their 
wrongs." He then put the question — whether the peace 
was &oken ?— divided the council ; told the votes ; and de- 
clared in the English style that the ays had it. 

The confederates were now called in and acquainted with 
the resolution. Yet it seems the advice of Archidamus had 
carried some weight, and actual war was to be deferred till 
all the parties m Sie Lacedsemonian league had ripened their 
measures, and were ready to act with unanimity and vigour. 

Here the author again makes his appearance, and assures 
US the true motive &[ the determination for a war at Sparta 
was a jealousy of the Athenian power, now very grefit, and a 
dread of its more extensive growth ; the latter of which they 
were determined to prevent, and to reduce the former with- 
in less distastefiil and terrific bounds. 

Then follows a most pertinent digression, in which Thu- 
cydides points out the steps by which the Athenians had so 
highly exalted their state. In a close and succinct manner 
he runs over the history of Athens for fifty years, from the 
invasion of Xerxes to the breaking out of the Peloponnesian 
war. He arranges all the incidents in due place and time. 
Herodotus ha^ related the splendid passages of the Grecian 
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history during that invasion ; hath exhibited Themistoclei in 
all the lustre of his command at the battle of Salamis, where 
the Athenians, who had abandoned their all, fouffht, and, 
through the address of Thenustocles, obliged aU parties 
to fight for liberty against Xerxes. On this day they earned 
a greater title than that of citizens of Athens ; they were af- 
terward acknowledged the soverei^ of the sea. The La- 
ced»monians became mortified at it ; but the Athenians had 
gloriously deserved it. Themistocles was the very life and 
soul of Greece on this occasion. In the midst of difficulties 
he formed a most extensive plan for his beloved Athens, 
which he began to execute at once. Thucydides describes 
his address and foresight. He soon sets the city beyond the 
reach of envy and jealousy. And though soon after he lost 
his country, through the malice of his personal enemies and 
the enemies of his country in conjunction with them, yet the 
statesmen and patriots left behind pursued his. plan of naval 
power ; and the steps of its progress and advancement are 
mutually traced out by our historian. 

Themistocles ha^ made all safe and secure at home. The 
Long Walls were built; the Piraeus, a spacious harbour, 
opened and fortified, a magazine for traffic, and an arsenal 
for war. Aristides, as true a patriot as ever lived, made all 
secure abroad. Through his honest management, all Greece 
submitted to an annual tax, for the guard of their common 
liberty against future invasions ; and the leaders at sea were 
made collectors and treasurers of this naval fund. The Isle 
of Delos was the place, at first, of lodging this fund ; but it 
was soon after removed to Athens ; — a shrewd political step, 
yet capable, however, of an ample, if not full justification. 
The war is briskly carried- on against the Persian monarch ; 
the isles and seas are cleared of the common enemy ; the 
cities on the coast are regained or conquered. Cimon also 

Serforms his part nobly ; he earns two victories the same 
ay, by sea and land, on the coast of Ionia, from the Per- 
sians. He completed a negotiation with the petty maritime 
states confederate with Athens, who, were tired of incessant 
warfare, for accepting sums of money instead of ships and 
personal attendance. By this means the shipping of those 
states soon mouldered away, and their money was, by their 
own agreement, sent thither, to increase and strengthen the 
maritime power of Athens. In spite of all the opposition 
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which the Corinthians and Boeotians gave them at home, 
whose rancour to them was never to be appeased, in the 
coarse of no large number of years they had established a 
very extensive and formidable empire indeed. The isles and 
coasts of the ^gean Sea were mostly their own. The Bi^y 
of Sarone was entirely in their own jurisdiction ; and, by be- 
ing masters of Nanpactus, they considerably awed the Bay 
of Crissa. Their squadrons cruised round and quite awed 
the coasts 6f Peloponnesus. Their interest at Cephallene, 
and the new alliance which gained them the accession of the 
naval strength of Corcyra, rendered them masters of the 
Ionian, and they had colonies to extend their traffic and in- 
fluence both in Italy and Sicily. 

These points are opened step by step in this digression by 
Thucydides, till jealouay in the Lacedaemonians and malice 
in the Corinthians irritated all the Peloponnesian states and 
their allies against them, and ended in tne determination for 
war. The Corinthians had now carried their point, and 
hoped soon to gratify all their resentments/ Accordingly, at 
the second grand congress at, Sparta, when all the rest of the 
states Jiad declared their minds, they warmly encouraee them 
to enter at once upon an offensive war, in a veiy studied and 
elaborate speech. 

** They set out with handsome compliments to the Lace- 
demonians. They animate the land states of Peloponnesus 
to join effectually with those on the coasts. A. firm and last- 
ing peace can only be obtained by a vigorous war ; and the 
power of Athens must needs be reduced. — They open a plan 
— for establishing funds — for weakening the marine of Ath- 
ens, and consequently for improving and strengthening the 
marine of her enemies — for effectuating the revolts of her 
dependants— and raising fortifications in Attica itself. Inde- 
pendence can never be earned at too great a price ; it costs 
as much to be voluntary and obedient slaves. A single state 
should never be suffered to play the tyrant in Greece. Their 
own reputation, their dignity, their liberty, their welfare, a 
most righteous cause, nay, the very ffOds themselves, sum- 
mon them to action. They close wjui a very warm and pa- 
thetic recapitulation, sounding, as it were, the alarm for the 
destruction of Athens." 

Now war is a second time resolved upon by ballot. AH 
are ordered to get ready, with the utmost despatch, to begin 
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its operttions. In the meantime the Athenians are to be 
unused with embassies and negotiations, merely to gain time 
and save appearances. FrivoToas they really are, but our 
author minutely detaik them, as they give him an opportu- 
nity of introducing some notable passages relating to Cimon, 
Pausanias, and Ijiemistocles. He then shifts the scene to 
Athens, and introduces Pericles, the most commanding era- 
tor, the greatest general, the most consummate statesman, 
and at this time prime minister of the republic — ^introduces 
Pericles, I say, in the assembly of the people, to give them 
an insight into the schemes of their enemies, and a plan for 
their own conduct ; to encourage them to a brave and steady 
resistance, in strict adherence to such methods as in the end 
will infallibly not barely secure but aggrandize their state. 

The thoughts in this speech of Pericles are so grand, so 
nervous, so emphatically and concisely just, that if the reader 
be not immediately struck into an adequate conception of 
them, I know no method of opemng his eyes or enlarging his 
understanding. He says but little, but says every wing in 
that little. He demolishes all the assertions of the Corin- 
thians in their last speech at Sparta, as if he had heard them 
speak. Perluips Thucydides here hath not sufficiently con- 
cealed his art m writing. But the speech is entirely in char- 
acter, completely suited to the heart, and head, and mouUi 
of Pericles. Pericles, I observe it with pleasure, is an Eng- 
lishman, both in heart and judgment. England hath adher^ 
and will adhere to the lessons which Athens neglected and 
forgot. — '* Of vast consequence indeed," says this enlight- 
ened statesman, ** is^he dominion of the sea. But consider 
it with attention. For, were we seated on an island," as the 
force of his argument evidently implies, ** we could never be 
subdued. And now you ought to think that our present sit- 
uation is, as nearly as possible, the same, and so to evacuate 
your houses and lands in Attica, and to confine your defence 
to the sea." If this can need a comment, Xenophon will 
give it in his PoHty of the Athenians. — " In one pomt," says 
he, ** the Athenians are deficient For if, besides their beins 
sovereigns of the sea, they were seated on an island, it would 
be ever in their power to ravage others at pleasure, and yet 
they could not be ravaged themselves so long as they held 
the mastery at sea ; th^ir lands could never be laid waste ; 
DO enemy conld post ^vncelves upon them, ^at now th« 
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occQpiers of laiids and the wealthy Athenianr fly before in* 
Yaders ; while Uie people in general, conscious they have 
nothing to be burnt and nothing to be plunderedi live exempt 
from fear, nor fly before an invader. The expedient used on 
such occasions is, that the former deposite their most valua- 
ble effects in the isles, and, trusting ta their superiority at 
sea, slight all the devastations an enemy can make in Attica." 
England is complete where Athens was deficient. And how 
fond must both Pericles and Xenophon have been of the 
island and maritime power of Great Britain ! I will not pre- 
tend to anticipate the reader's pleasure by descending into 
more particularities. It may suffice to add, that the final 
answer of the Athenians is drawn up by the advice of Peri- 
cles, that " they will do nothing by command ; they had al- 
ready offered to refer all disputes to a fair judicial decision : 
so far only, but no farther, compliance must be expected from 
Athens." Here all negotiation comes to an end, and the 
war will very soon commence. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give some idea of the fir^t 
book of Thucydides. It is a grand piece of work be^rond all 
denial. But Rapin thinks our author hath overdone it *^ out 
of a desire of prefixing a too stately portal to his history." 
Could the portal have been thqught too stately if the whol* 
fabric had been completely finished 1 To form a right judg- 
ment here, we should examine the design and not the exe- 
cution : the latter is imperfect, is broken off. So, look at it 
from the Park, the Banqueting House at Whitffiall is too big 
for what stands near it. But hath it that appearance in the 
ori^al plan of Inigo Jones for the magnificent palace once 
designed to be erected 1 Something of this nature may justly 
be pfeaded in favour of Thucydides, and teach us not. to judg* 
too hastily of a whole, when we cannot survey all the parts, 
because they never were finished. Moved by decorum, I 
would gladly justify my author, but I by no means pretend to 
decide the point. 

Book II. — The Second Book opens with the first act of 
hostility. The Thebans march by night, and enter by sur- 
prise the city of Platsea. This city and pet^ state, though 
just within Boeotia, was not comprised in the union, of which 
all the other cities of Bceotia were constituents, with Thebes 
at their head ; but had ever been firmly attached, even in the 
worst of times, to the comm<Hi liber^ of Greece, and waa 
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under the protection of, and in fast attiance with Athens. 
This surprise of Plataea our author describes in all its turns 
till its enemies are driven out or jslaughtered, and a place is 
secured for the Athenians^ 

A rupture hath now been made, and the war is going to 
be general., ^hucydides sounds'tha charge in all the dispo- 
sition and spirit .of Ho»er. He catalogues the allies on both 
sides. He awakens our expectatfon, find fas^ engages our 
attention. All mankind are concerned in the inuportant point 
now ^oio^ to* be decided. Eq^eavOurs ^e n\ade to disclose 
futurity.* Heaven, itself is interested in the dispute. The 
earth totters, and nature seems io labour with the great 
event. This is his solemn and sublime mannar of setting 
out. Thus he magnifies a wa^ heUreen two, as Kapin styles 
them, petty states, and tKus artfully he supports a little sub« 
ject.by treating it in a great and noble method. 

Writers who have b^n long contemplating the vast gigan- 
tic size of the Roman empire, if they cast their eyes on the 
^te of Athens even at the present juncture, are apt to form 
a' low idea of it. Athens, it is true, was at this time in the 
higbeftt meridian of her power. Yet, why ever to be pitch- 
ing upon the most disadvantageous anci incc^igruous parallels 1 
His subjiet was certainly the greatest that to his day had 
ocairred in the world : ai;d ought Thucydides to be desiaded, 
<a even.)e8sened at all, because he was not bom in tm same 
age with Livi^ As much amusement at least accompanies 
and as much mstruction flows from reading carefully the his- 
tory of Athens as from that of Rome. Wonder may be more 
raised by the latter^ and the wonder may end in detestation 
of a people who became enormously great by the miseries 
and destruction of their fellow-creatures. The Romans were 
but brute-like men ; they were not tolerably humanized till 
they had conquered Greece. Greece reconquered them, and 
established a better, more lasting triumph over mind, than the 
others over body : — 

" Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit." — Hot, 

Who then best deserve the applause of the heart ; the cit> 
izens of Athens, or the citizens of Rome t I am not at all 
in doubt how men of a calm and considerate spirit will de- 
cide the question. Or, let such as judge only by numbers 
consider a little more sedately whether Athens at this timer 
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watthat dimmatiTe and pet^ state which could be magnified 
and ennobled only by artifice. The first army that inraded 
her territories in this war consisted (according to Plutarch) 
of sixty thousand men. This is an object big enough to fill 
the eye. The state of her revenue, when the Table S[ money 
is adjusted, will turn out ^y no means trifling. ^^^^ ^^^ 
possessed at the breaking out of the war of. three hundred 
triremes fit for ^ea. f wo' hundred and fifty of thein were 
at one time ii^ ophuhission in the fourth y^ of the war ; 
consequently, at two' hyndrcid, man a ship, the number oS ^a- 
men employed must have be^n nny thousand. If Ihe reader 
be not yet convinced that A^ens was not a petty state, noth- 
ing can get th^better of his prejudice. It would be pity any 
one should set down t^^ThUcydides with such low prepos- 
sessions against his subject. 

The confederate army of Peloponnesians is now assembled, 
and ready to march into Attica, under the command of Archi- 
damus. Like an able and cautions general, he harangues his 
troops, *< encourages them with a sight of their own numbers, 
but guards them from catching at that sight a contempi of 
their foes. The strict observation of discipline is always tie- 
cessary to armies, be they ever so large. No enemy ought 
ever to be despised, much less Adienians. Thouffh an tnemy, 
he speaks in hiffh commendation of the latter, and establishes 
the dignity of their characters. He ends with an exhortation 
to his troops to observe rules, conform to dis<^pUne, and 
bravely to execute orders ; and. Spartan like, concludes with 
an encomium on the beauty and strength of strict miUtaiy 
obedience." 

He then sends a messenger to Athens to try if a war were 
yet to be avoided. The Athenians are as determined as ever 
to make no submissions. The messenger is conducted out 
of their territories, and parts from his escort with a pathetic 
prediction of the miseries in which all Greece is going to be 
mvolved. Attica soon after is invaded. The mischief done 
by the invaders is described ; and the sense at Athens of 
their sufferings and distresses represented at large. The 
reader on this occasion will be let into the form and consti- 
tution o{ the Athenian polity. He will see how they began 
to be moulded into one community by the prudence of 'Hie- 
seus, one of their earliest kings. Other historians expatiate 
on the method by which, from being under a regal, they had 

THU. — VOL. I. — r 
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taried gradually into a purely republican form. I shall only 
mention an observation,* that, contrary to most other nations, 
they had abolished the regal government, not from distaste, 
but reverence to kings. Godrus, the last of their kings, had 
devoted himself for his country, and was so worthy « man 
that they resolved no mortal should afterward wear that title 
among them. They declared Jupiter king of Athens about 
the same time that the Jews rebelled^ against theocracy, and 
would have a liian to reign over them. Archons for Me suc- 
ceeded, whose term was afterward abridged to ten years, then 
to a single year. All general histories point out the variations 
till they came to the popular form which now prevailed. 

The enemy, after heavy depredations, at Ic^ngth evacuated 
Attica, and the Athenians take t^e field to retaliate upon 
them. Their s<juadron had been all the time at sea, cruising 
ui>on and infestmg the coasts of Peloponnesus. But in the 
winter we are culed to Athens, to see the public funeral of 
those who were killed in the first campaign. Hero, the first 
time it occurs, our author describes this solemnity, and Per* 
icles makes the funeral oration. 

I shall make no reflections on this celebrated performance. 
Should the reader not think it deserving of its high reputa- 
tion, I fear the translatolr will be sadly to blame. It is hard 
to give such noble ideas their proper energy, and such refined 
ones their due exactness. The great orators of Athens were 
always glad to display their abiBties on the same occasion. 
Plato hath entered the lists with a hi^ spirit of emulation, 
and with a high degree of success ; and a great mastert this 
way hath lately mule him English. If Thucydides suffers 
by a comparison, which now the unlearned but judicious 
reader is empowered to make, the latter must be entreated 
ta observe, that the eloquence of Plato was beyond dispute 
more smooth and fluent, more accomplished in all that is 
beautiful and sweet, than the eloquence of Thucydides ; but 
an adjudged inferiority in any other respect must be laid at 
the door of his translator. 

After such an exhilarating and enlivening piece, for such 
it must have been to all who heard it, and must have deter- 
mined every Athenian to suffer any thing with intrepidity and 
patience in the cause of his country, a very mournful scene 
immediately succeeds, which lays them under such a heavy 
* TourreiPs Preface Historique. f Mr. West 
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load of affliction and distress as no argoments, no philosophy 
can alleviate. The plague breaks out at Athens, and the 
reader must be ready to feel very sharp emotions in behalf 
of his fellow-creatures, and in behalf of morality and virtue 
too. Amid their accumulated distresses, Pericles is the only 
support of the community ; and, like the greatest benefactors 
to ungrateful men, is cursed for being their support, and re- 
proached for being steadily wise and in the right. At last he 
convenes them, and addresses them with such an air of in- 
genuity, such spirit and conscious dignity, and firm reliance 
on a good cause, as only two orators that I know of have 
ever equalled on parallel occasions. Those T mean are De- 
mosthenes and St. Paul. All the world of letters and good 
taste are well acquainted with the oration of the former 
against ^schines about the crown ; and every class of read- 
ers is surely well versed in the Second Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians. I can but hint these resemblances, since 
now I must attend on Pericles, who sooths or thunders his 
countrymen out of all their discontent and malice^ and sends 
them home convinced and ariiamed. But domestic distress 
soon effaceth any other impressions ; Uieir passions are again 
inflamed by inwardly corrodmg anguish ; and Pericles, after 
all, must be fined, and turned out of his employments. Yet 
people are not always mad ; good sense and conviction re- 
turn upon them, and he is begged, because most worthy, 
again to accept the sole administration. He enjoys it but a 
little time, before he is carried off by the plague. Athens 
then lost her ablest, honestest statesman. He was able to 
have sat at the helm of government, to have steered the re- 
public safe through every storm, and to have ensured her, not 
bare security, but open triumph. His successors were very 
alert at catching hold of that helm ; but none of them could 
hold it long, and the vessel, through their mutual quarrels, 
must needs run aground or founder at last. 

But the next remarkable passage in the history is the march 
of the Peioponnesians to invest Plattea, and the solemn par- 
ley held at their approach. Archidamus is at the head of 
this ungenerous entlBrprise. The malice of the Thebans 
must l>e gratified, since the alliance of Boeotia in this war is 
of miffhty consequence, and to be purchased at any rate. 
Archidamus indeed struggles hard for the Plataeans; he 
would fain spare them, coiud be persuade them to a neutral- 
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ity. But the Platsans have too much hcmour and gratitole 
to be neutral, when Athens, their faithful guardian and ally, 
is principally struck at. They remonstrate in vain from ihe 
topics of honour, justice, gratitude, the gjpry and sanction 
of the great progenitors on either side. The siege is form- 
ed, and strenuously pUed, though without success. Our au- 
thor always shines m exact description ; no method of an- 
noyance or defence is omitted. It is at lenjKth turned into a 
blockade, and a sufficient body of troops leu behind to carry 
it on, when the main army marcheth off. 

The war grows warm in more remote quarters : in Thrace, 
and in Acarnania. An Athenian squadron, stationed at Nau- 
pactus, in the Bay of Crissa, awed all the motions of the 
Corinthians and allies on their own coasts ; and it was deter- 
mined to clear away this annoyance. Accordingly they 
launch out against it with more than double the number of 
vessels. The Athenians, at one exertion of skill, drive them 
all on a heap, defeat them, and make prizes of twelve. The 
Lacedsmomans, excellent landmen, but very awkward sea- 
men, think this an unaccountable event. They send down 
their most active commanders to refit and re-enforce the fleet, 
and to try their fortune again at sea. Much artifice is em- 

{>loyed on both sides. The short harangues of the admirals 
et us into all the views and designs of either party. Phor- 
mio at length is snared ; the enemy blunders } then Phormio 
extricates himself, and gives them a second defeat. The 
reader sees eveiy tack, uid the motion of evei^ vessel. 

Disconcerted here, they form a bold project indeed to sur- 
mise the Pireus by night, and to finish the war in a moment. 
The proiect is described, and the probabiUty of success es- 
tabUshed. But the vei^ grandeur of the attempt deters the 
undertakers. Athens indeed is alarmed, and thrown into 
great consternation ; but the project totally miscarries, and 
3ie Pirseus is better secured for the fiiture. 

All Thrace is now arming under Sitalces, against Perdic- 
cas. King of Macedonia. A vast army of Barbarians is as- 
sembled, marches over a great length of country, strikes a 
general panic, effectuates no real service, and soon disperses 
or moulders away. Such bulky, unwieldy armies make an 
awkward figure, compared with the reeularit^, exact disci- 
plTne, and personal bravery of the dmiinutive armies of 
Ofeece. 
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Thucydides gives as once more a sight of Phonnio and hit 
gallant s^ttkdron ; and then closeth the book, and the histoiy 
of the third year of the war. " Never history," says Rapin, 
** comprised so much matter in so little room, nor so much 
action in so few words. If any thing can be found fault with, 
it is that the exploits are too closely crowded with one an- 
other, so that the coherence seems somewhat intricate and 
confused, and the multiplying of objects tends only to dissi- 
pate the attention of the reader." An historian, however, is 
to take his incidents in thehr natural order, as they subsist in 
fact. He is not so much to dispose as- to describe them. If 
he does the latter pertinently, accurately, and with due at- 
tention to their importance, he h^h acquitted himself of his 
duty. The poet or writer of fiction must pick out and 
heighten his incidents, with a view to fill up properly, and 
give to every distinct object its needful splendour ; he is to 
exert his choice, and by exerting it judiciously to gain ap- 
plause. The historian is not to pick, but to make the best 
use of his material^. He may give them, indeed, all possi- 
Ue lustre ; but if they crowd too thick upon one another, the 
reader may be embarrassed with the number, yet nobody can 
be justly blamed. 

Book III. — The Third /Book is no less full of matter than 
the preceding. The incidents crowd fast upon one another, 
and politics and oratory are in full employ. The revolt of 
Lesbos is the first occurrence of importance. The people 
of that isle had been long in the Athenian league ; but the 
members of this league were dependants rather than confed- 
erates. Thucydides always employs the samei Greek word 
{ovfiftaxoi) for the members of either league : the idea it gives 
is that of companions in war. But there is great difference 
between such as accompany because they choose it^ and such 
as accompany because they are sununoned and cannot help 
it. The former was in general the case of those who sided 
with Sparta; the latter of those who sided with Athens. 
The least thought of compulsion is grating to any state 
which thinks it ought and is able to be quite independent. 
This was the case with the Lesbians, a people considerable 
in many respects, but especially for their naval strength. It 
is well worth the while of the Lacedsmonians to gain such 
confederates ; it must be a sad blow to the Athenians to lose 
such dependants. The fact was, all the citiei of Lesbos, ex* 
p % 
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cept Methymne, declare a revolt. The Athenians lose no 
time, bat are at once with a powerful squadron before Mity- 
lene, and block it up. The Mityleneans had sent ambassa- 
dors to beff immediate aid from the Lacedamonians. They 
had an audience from them and the rest of their league at 
Olympia, so soon as the games were ended. The speech 
thoy make on this occasion is Terjr artful, very insinuating, 
and nicely adapted to carry their point. 

** They open the nature of a revolt, and the cases in which 
it merits protection and succour from others. They have 
been ill used by the Athenians ; have been made their tools 
in enslaving their compatriots of Greece ; have been long 
caressed, indeed, but are well assured what their own fate 
would soon have been. Every state hath a natural right to 
take preventive measures against the loss of their liberty, and 
to stand on their defence. They had revolted sooner, would 
the Lacedsmonians have countenanced the measure : thev 
had declared it on the first invitation of the Boeotians. It 
was a noble revolt ; it had disengaged them from a combina- 
tion to enslave the rest of Greece ; it had associated them in 
the cause of honour and liberty. It had been made, indeed, 
with too much precipitation ; but this should make others more 
zealous and active in their protection, who would reap a great 
accession of strength by it, an accession of maritime strength, 
while the Athenians would be weakened in point of shipping 
and in point of revenue. It would be a si^al of revolt to 
others, and assurance to them that they might do it safely. 
It would reflect abundant honour on the Lacedaemonians to 
succour the distressed, to save men whose preservation would 
ffiye them glory and strength, and prove them those hearty 
friends to liberty, which all Greece with united praises ac- 
knowledged them to be." 

Interest without rhetoric was strong enough to ensure their 
success. But the latter helped to gain them a prompt re- 
ception from the Lacedaemonians, who resolve on sending 
them a succour, and making diversions on the Athenians, in 
order to oblige them to raise the siege of Mitylene. 

The blockade of Plataea by the Peloponnesians still con- 
tinuing, our author relates the bold project, and bold execu- 
tion of the project, of a party of Platarans, in making their 
escape over all the works of the besiegers. It is a most cir- 
cumstanlkl and a most clear and inteligible relation. 
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Mitylene is now forced to surrender at discretion. Th« 
princip^ agents in the revolt are sent prisoners to Athens, 
where the people vote that " not they only, but all the Mity- 
leneans in general be put to death ; and an order is immedi- 
ately despatched to their commander at Mitylene to execute 
his part of the sentence. This bloody decree was carried by 
Cleon, a furious demagogue. It was he who woriied up the 
people of Athens to such a pitch of inhumanity, which, how- 
ewer, instantly subsided. They are struck with horror at 
their own resolution, and will have it again debated. We 
shall hear the two speakers on tixh side of the question, 
Cieon and Diodotus. 

" Cleon sets out with all the fury and fire of a man who 
hath a bad heart. He hath abjured humanity to rfiow him- 
self a most zealous patriot Eloquent he is acknowledged 
to have been, and so appears in his invectives against liis 
own masters and his own tools, the people, for their foolish 
commiseration, for their being the eternal dopes of orators, 
of subtle and venal speakers For his own part, he loves his 
country, and hates her enemies. Guilt shall never find an 
advocate in him ; he calls out for vengeance on the Mityle- 
neans ; none but their pensioners, none but men who art 
bribed and corrupted, can offer a plea in their b^alf. He bids 
his audience throw away all foolish pity, all womanish forbear- 
ance ; to fix their attention on the crimes of the guilty, and 
not on the horrors of their punishment : and give this proof 
to their dependants, that death shall inevitably be the portion 
of all reyolters, that their arms may be henceforth employed 
in opposing their pnbHc enemies, and not in chastising their 
own subjects." 

Diodotus replies in a speech that shows him a real patriot, 
and who thou^t good manners, a calm, considerate temper, 
and a regard to humanity, to be very consistent with the true 
patriot spirit. ** He there defends the recommitting of their 
former resolution, since repeated consultations cannot be prej- 
udicial to the public welfare. It is a base and odious meth- 
od to lavish the charge of ignorance and venality on men who 
differ in sentiment ; it robs the public of its ablest counsel- 
lors and sincerest fi^iends. Strict justice, in. the present in- 
stance, may be with Cleon ; but the future and lasting welfare 
of their country is the object now apt to be kept m view. 
The punishment pf death hath never c^Btctnally awed the 
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iempera of mankind. To make men desperate is very impol- 
itic ; to extirpate their dependants is loM>ing oflf their own 
liibbs, and ruining their own revenue. Men shouM be re- 
*taiiied in their duty by mild discretionary^precautions ; severe 
and sanguinary proceedings never answer the purpose. And 
■what cruelty, to doom a whole people to destruction ! to in- 
volve the innocent with the guilty ! to murder even such as 
had been their friends and benefactors ! He advises them not 
to giv^too large a scope to mercy, but to punish the ffuilty, 
and the giulty done. This will sufficiently mUmidate others ; 
will secure their mterest in Lesbos better for the future ; and 
convince the worid how soundly Athenians can deliberate 
upon aU their concerns.** 

Diodotus carries his point. The Athenians, cruel only in 
fits of choler, but habitually humane, repeal the bloody sen- 
tence; and despatch a vessel with all haste to stop execu- 
tion, which arrives at Mitylene but just time enough to pre- 
vent the massacre. 

Th^next event of importance contrasts the Lacedsemonian 
character witK that of the Athenians. The author takes no 
pains to point it out ; but it lies too ready and obvious to pass 
unobserved. — PlatsBa, after a tedious blockade, is obliged by 
£unine to surrender. They surrender, however, to the Lace- 
demonians on condition of being brought to a judicial trial, 
and only if found guilty of unjust behaviour to be put to 
death. Some delegates arrive from Sparta to preside m this 
court of mere inquisition, since the whole process is con- 
fined to a single question — "Whether they had done any 
positive service to the Lacedemonians and allies"-^that is, 
to their declared and determined enemies — ** in the present 
warl" The question plainlv manifested a deliberate resolu- 
tion to put them all to death. And all the favour they obtain 
is, to be sufiered to make a kind of dying speech before men 
who were styled indeed judges, but in fact were butchers. 
It was a case ofgreat commiseration, and the speaker lays it 
open with all that natural eloquence which flows fitMn an in- 
ward and keen sensibility. If men were not deaf to persua- 
sion, it must have persuaded. The cause was most alarming, 
and a moce pathetic plea hath never been exhibited. 

"They maist that -en a fair and explicit condition they 
had suirfender ed to .4he Lacedannonians, whereas now they 
wettt pn^dged ud^/wamdemasd to grati^ their w^lenting 
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fees, tlie Thebans. The insidious (^estion left them no plea 
at all. They could not answer it, and must not be silent. 
Since life is at stake, something must be said oTen by men 
who despair of persuading. Their quarrel with the Thehans 
had been just and honourable ; quarrel with the Lacedaem#K 
nians they never had any. Nay, merely at the desire of the 
latter had they cultivated Athenian friendship, that nnpav- 
donable crime for which they were now doomed to destruc- 
tion. They expatiated with truth and energy on the great 
services they had done to the liberty of Greece. All Oreectf 
was bdund in honour, in gratitude, in deference to positive 
and sdemn oaths, to preserve the Plataeans. Ought every 
tie to be rent asunder, generosity to be quite expunged, and 
all benevolence thrown aside, to serve a private turn 1 Ought 
Platsans to be thus basely reduced, as they really had been« 
either to be starved or to be butchered 1 The Lace<hemoni- 
ans should entreat the Thebans for them. Should beg them 
to save the lives of friends and benefactors ; at least, should 
replace them within their wails, and leave them to th^fate 
of war. The^ apply to their generosity, to their humanity, 
to strive to mve them some emotions of pity ; they repre- 
sent the liableness of mankind to calamity ; how brutal it 
is to be deUberately hurd-hearted ; how sinful it is to be res- 
olutely ungrateful ! They call upon heaven and earth to in- 
terpose in their behalf ; they run over every pathetic and per- 
suasive topic, till they can add no more, and y^t dare not 
end ; and again entreat the LacedaBmonians to save those 
worthy patridts to whom all Greece is indebted for her Jibertf 
«nd independence.*^ 

Tlie Thebans, who were afraid the Lacedaemonians had a 
higher sense of honour and gratitude than they really had, 
demand also to be heard. 

In the speech they made on this (Iccasion, " they first ac- 
cuse the Platasans of slander and invective. Th^ endeav* 
our to palliate the reproach on themselves for* deserting the 
cause of liberty and joinmg the arms of Persia. The Hats- 
ans had been active ever since to betray it to the Athenians >; 
that wicked scheme, which with all their power the Thebans 
had ever opposed. By such iniquitous conduct th« Platieans 
had extinguished their former ^ry, and effaced all their forv 
mer merits. Nobody was boand to redMss or Mty thsm but 
their friends the Athenians. Theix temper had been always 
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bad ; always bent on yiolence and mischief; always addicted 
to tyranny in Greece, ^provided Athenians were the tyrants. 
They then endeavour to throw an anti'pathetic into their own 
lepresentations. Iliey paint the death of their coontrymen 
slain at ^e furprise <7f Plat»a in a monmfu) light, as put to 
death pOntraryvtV every law, and murdered in the very act 
of strsTct^ng »ut their hands and pleading a promise of life. 
The livM therefore of such butchers are forfeited to justice ; 
and they insist the forfeit shall be taken : the Lacedaemoni- 
ans are l)ound m honour to take it. They be^ them there- 
fore to be dedf to vain complaints and entreaties, to revenge 
the injured, and to punish the guilty ; to regard what bad men 
have done, and not what they have said ; to defy eloquence, 
and heed only simple,, unsophisticated truth ; by which alone 
men who preside in judgment can satisfy their Conscience and 
their duty." 

An alliance with Thebes is necessary in this war to the 
Lacedasmonians, and they purchase it at a miffhty price in- 
deed. The wretched Platsans, by all mankind abandoned, 
are butchered one after another, to the number of two hun- 
dred ; their wives are sold for slaves ; their city is rooted up 
from its foundation. 

Thucydides soon after describes the sedition of Corcyra, 
the horrors of which are scarcely to be paralleled in story. 
He paints all the dreadful consequences of faction in a com- 
munity. And what pity it is, that a warm, generous, and in- 
nate love of liberty, when carried to excess, should be the 
source of so much misery to reasonable creatures ! Our au- 
thor, contrary to his custom, runs out here into many ffrave 
and judicious reflections, in the interest of no party, a cham- 
pion for no particular form, but as a friend to man, and a 
friend to virtue. It is the lust of power that throws em- 
broilments and confusions into all communities. In govern- 
ments strictly republican, the ambitious are eager to obtain 
more Uian an equal share. In an oligarchical form, the few 
in power want ever to retam and often to enlarge their share ; 
and the cry of liberty is shouted loudest by those who want 
most to overthrow it. But yet, was the matter ever mend- 
ed, or the miseries of mankind prevented, by setting up a 
single tyrant 1 Communities have suffered more for the ca- 
price, for the support of the nominal glory of such a head, 
thaa they have done -by a number of popular seditions. The 
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Mader wUl certainly all along reflect on the fine model of 
gOTemment established in his own country ; and own that a 
community may be goyemed and yet be haj^y, that the power 
of the one, and of the few, and of the many may be tempered 
into an apt and lasting consistence ; and^ as it hath been for 
Sjges in a train of improvement, keep it bi^rnnhtirt ^y intes- 
tine faction, may last to the dissolution pf ttus gseat globe 
itself. 

After this tragical business of Corcyra, Itiucydides enters 
upon the affairs of Sicily. The seeds of war are «owing in 
that island, which will afterward ffrow intoa mighty harvest. 
He relates other incidents, till he comes to g remarkable 
scene of war in ^tolia, where Demosthenes, the Athenian 
conmiander, is totally defeated. He describes the purifica- 
tion of the Isle of Deloe by the Athenians ; and hath found 
the art to make it a cheerful and entertaining piece, for the 
relief of the reader, after he hath been engaged in so many 
scenes of horror and destruction, and is soon going to be en- 
gaged in more. The battles of Olpe and Idomene are sufil- 
ciently stored with slaughter to glut any reader who delights 
in blood. The armies in this history have been often thought 
not to be sufficiently numerous. They made no havoc ; they 
do not knock one another on the head fast enough to pre* 
serve attention. But these old Greeks were men, and not 
brutes. And it is pity that the history of men should be 
so ranch a history of the destruction of the human species. 

Book IV. — In the Fourth Book, the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, principals in the war, are matched directly against 
one another. Demosthenes, a wise and brave commimder, 
had seized and fortified Pylus in the territories, of the latter, 
had placed such a garrison in it as annoyed the whole coun- 
try, and m the end miffht wound the very vitals of that state. 
Tlie Lacedaemonians ^ght it at first, as if their bare appear- 
ance would remedy all. But upon trial, their land armi^ 
and their squadrons are unable to dislodge the enemy. It is 
with the true martial spirit of an experienced and gallant 
commander that Demosthenes harangues his small body of 
Athenians, when he draws them up ofl th« beach of the sea, 
to beat off the ships of the enemy. Thucydides shines on 
these occasions ; in him the addresses are ^ways made, and 
pertinently made, to the soldiers who are present ; they in- 
terest and aniplate, but never ran into declamation and con^ 
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monplace. The tunis of war at Pylus are sadden and engago 
attention. They fight by land and fight by sea ; nay, what 
is more, land-battles are fought firom the water, and naval 
battles fought from off the shore. The eye will distinctly 
view these strange occurrences; they are painted strong; 
the groups are not mere heaps of confusion, and the prm- 
cipal figures are eminently distinguished. The body of 
Spartans intercepted in the Isle of Sphacteria, who must 
either starve, or, what to Laced»monians is full as bad, must 
surrender their persons and their arms, is a point that ex- 
ceedingly alarms that martial community. Things had long 
since ^ne against them ; but now, iheir hereditary honour 
and military glory, on which, and which alone, they jnqued 
themselves, are in danger of being miserably tarnished. 
Their proud spirits condescend to beg a truce, that they may 
•end an embassy to Athens to solicit an accommodation. 

It must have afforded a high degree of spiteful joy at 
Athens, to find the Lacedsmomans lengthening their mono- 
syllables and petitioning for peace. It is curious to hear in 
what manner they solicit, when admi 
declare themselves sent *' in behalf 
propose an expedient very much foi 
and which would extricate themselv< 
now bore hard upon them. Atheo 
opportunity of raising her credit, se 
and carrying her glory to the high( 
not be puffed up, but reflect on th 
human affairs. Who could expe 
should ever be sunk so low as to sa 

was the lo^/oif Sparta mightpossibl^ , 

other, the lot of Athens. The latter should be moderate 
now, should accept of offered friendship, should cheerfully 
receive submission, made only to prevent desperation in 
great and gallant souls, and open a field fcnr mutual benevo- 
lence. The rival states may now be reconciled ; and only 
now, before things are brought to extremities, and disgrace 
hath rendered one party desperate. At this crisis, the 
Athenians may confer on* Greece the blessing of a firm and 
lasting peace, and reap all the honour and aavantage of it, 
since all the credit of it will be their own. Lacedaemonians 
may be obliged, but will not be compelled. At length they 
propose their expedient, not explicitly, but with a shrewd 
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iMtnnattoa, that woukbtbe Athenians atrflce up a bargain with 
theno, they might jointly lord it over Gre6ce for the fotnre, 
beyond control." 

Had Pericles been now alive^ we may easily gness how 
readily he would have laid hold on this opportunity to end a 
burdensome and distressful war, which on the side of Athens 
had at first been necessitated and merdv defensive. But 
success had elevated Athens quite too nigh; and no real 
friend to the state had at present so much influence as 
Cleon, that loud and boisterous' demagogue. Hence it 
comes, that such terms ar^ insisted upon as the Lacedaemo- 
nians cannot in honour iiiccept. The truce expires ; and all 
the attention of Greece is fixed on the important scene of 
contention at Pylus. 

'The author here interposeth an account of what was now 
doing in Sicily, and then returns to Pylus. The Spartans m 
the isle seem as far off a surrender as ever. The people of 
Athens murmur at the slowness of their troops, and begin to 
think that al^r alt they shall not carry the point. Cleon 
nnuses them with lies, &nd exasperates them b^ slanders. 
In shortt though quite undesigning it, he bullies himself into 
the* command ; and, at the head of a re-enforcement, joint 
De^nosthenes at Pylus. The author describes the event 
wkh so much state and dignity that he raises it into another 
Therm^i^]^ There three hundred Spartans stopped for a 
long lime the whole numerous army of Xerxes; and perished 
in tha service. About the same number of them struggle 
here as long as they can against the troops of Athens ; but, 
to the disappointment of all Greece, they at last surrender 
prisoners of war, and are carried, nay, are caniiad by Cleon, 
m triumph to Athens. The territories of Corinth are invaded 
soon after by the Athenians under Nicias, the consequence 
of which is the battle of Soly^ia. We are then recalled to 
view the last acts of the tragical sedition at Corcyra, auite 
of a piece with, 6r rather in cruelty and horror transcending, 
the preceding. 

In the eighth year of the war the Athenians proceed with 
success. The conquest of the Isle of Cythera by Nicias is 
another sad Wow to the liscedsmonians. They are qnitis 
dispirited ; and dare no longer face in the field these active 
and lively, and noW^more fp because successful enemies. 

Our author repasseth to Siq^T- 1^^ Athenians had bteii 

TBV.— VOL. I. — O 
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horering with a squadron <m that coast, on pretence of aid- 
ing the Egesteans, but in fact to excite a war and embroil 
the states of that island. Syracuse, the leading state, per* 
ceived all their schemes, and endeavoared to prevent them. 
They first obtain a suspension of arm^ amons all the parties 
at war, and prevail on the Sicilians to. hold a general con- 
gress at Gela, for the amicable adjustment of all their quar- 
rels, and a perfect re-union against foreign enemies. Her- 
mocrates, the plenipotentiary from Syracuse, opens the true 
interest of Sicdy on this occasion. The. warrior must now 

SVe place to the politician, who shows himself a master in 
e business. 
** He is here,'* he tells them, '* as representative of the 

Seatest of the Sicilian states. As such, he cannot speak 
>m pusillanimity or a sense .of fear, though he declares him- 
self averse to war. It is difficult to enli^ten ignorance, and 
difficult to check ambition. But there is a prudence which 
all ought to learn ; a prudence which points out the proper 
season for every pursuit. It . was separate interest that first 
kindled the flames of war in Sicily; but separate interest 
should always be huslied when the general welfare is at 
stake. The Athenians have been busy among them, to 
inflame their mutual resentments, to note their indiscretions, 
and turn them to their own advantage ; that, when the 
Sicilians have warred one another down, they may seize the 
whole island for themselves. The great passion of these 
Athenians is conquest ; they regard no ties of cousangyinity ; 
they aim at acquiring vassals, no matter who. He blames 
them not; he can never blame men who are desirous of com- 
mand ; but he must blame such as are ready and willing to 
put on their chains. The Athenians have no strength in 
Sicily but in the divisions of its states. Let those states 
but once re-unite, and Athenians must get them gone ; and 
may depart with a face of success, as if they had united 
whom they really wanted to disunite, and had effectually 
resettled peace, when their latent design was war.'* He 
touches every topic in a succinct but masterly manner. 
He hath recourse often to figures ; renders, his addresses 
erophatical by making his own community speak from his 
inouth. He applies the first person and the singular number 
with great energy and weight. ^ useth those figures in the 
Bafikt maimer as Saint Paul does m the EpiBtXe to the Rcwaana^ 
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He presseth hannony and cordial re-anion among them in a 
manner best fitted to persuade. The whole speech, in^ a~ 
word, is a very interesting and persuasive piece of oratory. 

The consequence is, a peace is settled in Sicily to general 
satisfaction; and the Athenian commanders are obliged to 
return to Athens with their squadrons, to be punished there 
for what they could not possibly prevent. ' 

The war continues hot through the remainder of this book. 
The Athenians take their turn in being checked and van- 
quished. Their attempt on Megara is related at large ; and 
this piece of narration is by far me most intricate of the kind 
to be met with in Thucydides. The matter is quite too 
much crowded i^hen he endeavours to comprehend in a few 
terms the various incidents of this struggle for Megara, the 
fluctuation of events, the views and motives of the parties 
engaged. Brasjdas at last secures the city, and quite dis- 
conceru the msin proiect of the Athenians. The latter also 
had another great scheme in agitation for a total revolution 
in B<BOtia. Arms and intrigues were at once to act, both 
without and within. The whole force of Athens takes the 
field on this occasion under the command of Hippocrates. 
The famous battle of Delium ensues, before^ which the gen- 
erals harangue their troops. Pagondas the Theban is an ex- 
cellent speaker on this occasion. The Bcsotians are not 
represented in this history as that gross and stupid people, 
which was their character from the succeeding wits of 
Athens. The Athenian general begins also to harangue his 
troops, but is cut short by the attack of the enemy. The 
battle is finely described, and the dispute afterward about 
the dead. The Athenians have received a dreadful blow, 
which will sqon make them begin to accuse their own judg- 
ments, in refusing the accommodation lately offered from 
Sparta. 

In other quaiiers also the balance of war begins to incline 
in favour of the enemy. Brasidas, that active and accom- 
plished Spartan, had now completed a march, at the head of 
a small army, through Thessaly and Macedonia into Chalcidic 
Thrace. His bravery prevails much, but his conduct more. 
He disjoins Perdiecas King of Macedonia from the Athenian 
league. Whenever he fights, he conquers ; and whenever he 
haranffues, he effectually persuades. His speech to the 
AcanUiians is strong, pertinent, laconic. He says all that 
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can be said in favour of his countrymen, in Tecornmendalion 
of the cause of liberty. There is that air of sincerity and 
good faith in it, which was constantly approved and verified 
by his personal deportment. The towns revolt to him as fast 
as he has opportunities to address them. The reader will 
follow him with pleasure through his many taid great exploits, 
and acknowledge he wears his laurels deservedly and with 
peculiar grace. 

Book V. — In Book the Fifth Gleon appears again upon the 
stage, to stop the rapid conquests of Brasidns. 'the formei 
had been laughed into a general, and is now grown so con- 
ceited that he wants to enter the lists against that truly he- 
roic Spartan. He accordingly arrives in Thrace, at the head 
oC a squadron and a fine body of land forceis. He retakes a 
town or two ; is confident he shall soon recover the impor- 
tant city of Amphipolis ; and though contemned by his own 
soldiers, he endeavours to brave the enemy. Brasidas, hav- 
mg harangued his men with his usual spirit, throws open the 
rates, sallies out of Amphipolis, arid routs him in an mstaut 
Cleon falls a victim to his own cowardice, and Brasidas also 
drops a victim to his own valour. The latter lives long 
enough to know his own side had conquered, and then ex- 
pires, admired by all who knew him, and most highly regret" 
ted by the alli<>8 of his country. 

Their riddance from Gleon diminished the loss of Athens 
in this defea^ and the Lacedsdmonians had dearly purchased 
the victory with the loss of their hero. As the principal states 
were now pretty nearly balanced, and, sadly tired of the war, 
a truce is concluded for a year, and a peace soon after set- 
tled, by the management chiefly of Nicias. Tbucydides hath 
^ven us the forms of negotiating and drawing up treaties. 
They are curious morsels of autiquity, and the reader will see 
with admiration how solemn, how coricise, and yet how 
guarded, they are. The peace turns out to be merely nomi- 
nal. The Corinthians, who cannot relish it at all, set their 
invention to work in order to embroir Greece afresh, and to 
rekindle a general war. Several wars break out, in which 
the Athenians and Lacedssmonians are concerned as auxilia- 
ries. And another state in Greece, which hitherto had l»een 
neutral and saving its strength entire, endeavours now to s^Im 
the primary of Greece for itself. We shall be made pnvy 
to all her negotiations for canying on the plan, and see it «ft 
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Uastsd by one battle at Mantinea. This state was the re^ 
ptibfic of Argos in Peloponnesus, which had been in long al- 
liance with, but in no d^pendaqce at all upon, Athens, and 
had been a long time also at peace with Sparta, by means of 
truces of thirty years. Young Akibiades doth all he can to 
promote the quarrel, till at length the troops of Sparta and 
Argos come^ to an engagement near the eity of Mantinea. 
Thucydides mtroduceth the battle with all the spirit and pre- 
cision of Homer. ~The auxiliaries are marshalled, and ani- 
mated by such exhortations as are best suited to the peculiar 
circumstances of each. The Spartan^ are exhibited at last io 
all their glory. Trailed up for a camp and the day of battle, 
we shall view them in their discipline and actual exertion of 
their personal bravery. They were excellent combatants in- 
deed ; and the- reader will judge whether Thucydides did not 
love good soldiers, and take a pleasure in doing them justice. 
It was the greatest battle which for many years had b^en 
fought in Greece. The Spartans on this occasion wiped oi 
all the imputations that had lately been thrown on their bra- 
very, because they had not been always successful ; and the 
aspiring state of" Argos is compelled to acquiesce in her usual 
rank, and still leave ihe contention of supreinaKcy to the lead- 
inffstates of Athehs and Sparta. 

This book affords but one incident more of consequence 
enough to be particularly distinguished ; and that is the con- 
quest oTthe Isle ofMelosby the Athenians, which fell out in 
the sixteenth year of the war. "When the Athenians were 
landed and encamped on that island, they summon the Me- 
lians to a conference, of which Thucydides l^ath drawn out 
I3ie particulars. It is really an uncommon one, and hath sadly 
puzzled the critics whether they should praisoor condemn it. 
But is there any thing more unnatural m reciting, what wa9 
said at it, than in holding a conference 1 It is my business 
only to look at the^ management of it, and not draw a veil 
over the Athenian pohtics, as they are avowed on this occa? 
sion, sinpe my author was too impartial to do it. Nothing 
could tempt hhn to make palliating representations, or to supr- 
press the the truth. 

" The Athenians on this occasion avow without a blush 

that principle on which conquerors and tyrants have always 

acted, and yet have been ashamed to own : they are ever 

hunting for colourings and pretexts^ and would fain give to 

a % 
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lireedy power a little joi i\\B air of equity : but here, without 
Sie least shame or remorse, the Athenians assert theur ri^ht 
to enslave another community^ because it suits their own in- 
terest, and because they h^e t>ower to do it. This it the 
principle from whicfc thfj argbe ; and, how scandalous so- 
ever it be, they argue strongly froB? it. They represent 
the politics of their own state, of the Lacedaemonian state, 
nay, of air mankind, as encroaching, oppressive, rapacious, 
' fnam iwiroamly, good faith, tod the 
y. ^c #h(4e conference yields per- 
Cm of human nature in the ^oss ; but 
I is distasteful to a mind that ia cool 
I a n^^d must interest itself on the 
id be sorry that the Athenians have 
onour to qualify their power ; or that 
egard they show to honour and jus- 
id more power* or been able to intfti* 
defence of their liberties and righU. 
irhole course of this historjr, the A:he- 
andalous a figure as on this occasioQ." 
Sixth Bppk, a spacious theatre it 
opened for a renewal of the war. The scene is ffoing to 
shift from Greece to Sicily. The AUieniana* who have so 
bravely resisted all their enemies in Greece, are now going 
to do for those enemies what they could not do themselves. 
No patriot, no statesman, no orator, is able to dissuade them 
from lavisHirig their strength On the projects of sanguine am- 
bition and*foreigfi conques/ts. Their enemies, in the mean- 
time, are at leisure^ to note their indiscretions, and improve 
them all to their own advantage, till the great name of Athens 
is quite eclipsed, and an epd is put to Ihat empire of tjie sea, 
which she had maintained for seventy years with great lustra 
and y^putation. 

The Sicilian war, which some critics* are inclined to think 
hath no c«i[nexion'with the subject of Thucydides, and to be 
mere digtession, whatever it may appear at first, the reader; 
will mt length be satisfied yvas an essential part of the Pelo- 
ponnesiah war, and hastened its decision. But, supposing it 
remote from the principaf subject, it must however be acknowl- 
i^dged that it it the history of a war nobly related, weU eoa^ 

. * See Rapin's Comparison of Thuoyilidfle and lavy. 
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neeted, T«ry clotely foflowed, and fall of incideiits to engage 
attention, to alarm and interesl^ the pasaions. ^Qbucydidea 
in the course of it, which ta|^e9r up the two following hooka, 
will display the excellence^ of tM poet and the painter as 
well as of the historian. Let kiM nisrit be regulated from 
this portioii of his wq^k, it is presumed that without a negar 
tive he will he allow^ the mMter\>f history. 
He begins .with describing 



staieJt are going to enter the 
quities of Sicily ^o\A§ n^t i 



inff, and therefore they are d 
Toe soaring enterprising gei 
•upeib pl^n for the asgrandi 
tiy. Alcibi^des codd plan 
wild ambition of an Aleiand 
net have the means ef exec 
the moniirch of Macedonia 
He was able soon to convin 
ous part of the Athenian cc 
most inviting) and canied 

cess as overbalanced all expense and hazard, it was long 
the subject of general conversation ; it graduaUy inflamed the 
public ardour, and at length engrossed aH tfaeir hopes and 
wishes. Ii;i a word, the expedition to iSicilyis fonnuly pro- 
posed and decreed in the assembly of the people. A second 
assembly is convened onways and means.- Oivthis occasion 
a ffrand debate ensued, the mana^rs of i^hich u^e Nicias and 
Afoibiades. 

Nicias declares himself ** totally averse to the expiedition ; 
but doth it with that diffidence which was a principal foible 
in his character. The honour conferred upon himself in hia 
nominatibn to the command shall not supjpress his r^jLl senti- 
ments. He is neither fond nor prodi^lof his life ; bat he 
loves his country, and would advise, thfim to^^ve up the ex- 
pedition. He next nina over the poHtical topicft,^ and shows^^ 
It to be in every light an undesirable and ill-judge4.JpToject. * 
And then, without naming him, strikes at Alcibiades ; proves . 
him not qualified in any respect for so important^ command ; 
he reflects witK some severity on his life and behaviour ; and * 
though owning himself afraid he shall be outvoted, yet he 
vrouM fain have \he question put Again whether the expedi- 
tion ahall proce^^*' 
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Besides all the natural vivacity and fire of his temper, AJei^ 
biades was now provoked by the personalities that Nicias 
had thrown out against him. He had been a constant qp- 
poser of the latter, who was beloved at Athens for his amiable 

aualitree. For, though Nicias had not spirit enbugh to lead 
le people, yet he h^ influence enough oftentimes to check 
and restrain the aspiring busy Alcibiades. The reply he 
makes on this occasion strongly marks the character and com- 
plexion of Alcibiades 4 and, delivered with that life and grace, 
and pretty lisp, for which he was remarkable, must have en- 
gaged all the attention of his hearers, and drawn their appro- 
bation perhaps in spite of their judgment. 

*' Censured and provoked by Nicias, he begins with a vindi- 
cation of himself. He maintains his right to the command. 
He hints at the splendour of his birth, nis public spirit, the 
generosity of his heart. He recites with a haughty and ex- 
ulting air his victories at the Olympic .games, his magnifi- 
cence at home, and his capacity for political intrigue already 
and successfully exerted. He then justifies the wisdom of 
the decree for the Sicilian expedition.. He shows all the 
poUtical topics in a difierent light from Nicias. He insinu- 
ates the advice of the latter to proceed from> indolence, and 
a desire to sow dissensions among them. He exhorts to 
union, and tp the observation of order. So Athens rose, so 
AUiens may yet be much higher exalted. The fire of youth, 
the temper of the middle aged, and the experience of the 
old, should ever duly accord and act toge^er Sloth ruins 
a commapity ; practice enables it to ^o through every con- 
flict, and to triumph over all opposition." 

Such an address could not but affect, such arguments 
could not but be persuasive with the people of Athens ; the 
expeditions must go forward. But Nicias makes a sefcond 
eirort, if possible to divert them firom it. 

He begins with'** a prayer for its success, and a desire that 
the preparations may be adequate to the ends proposed. He 
''states the nature, the power, and strength of the people they 
, are going to invade. He then, in general terms, gives in a 
bulky roll of necessary articles for those who invade them. 
He hopes to frighten and deter his audience by the vast ex- 
pense which he shows must necessarily be incurred on this 
occasion. The Athenians must provide every thing them- 
selvesi and trust nothing to the care and fidelity of Sieilian 
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alliea. The public weliare, and the safety of all who are to 
be employed in this expedition, demand all manner of pre- 
Tions foresight and care." 

This speech had a different effect to what Nicias designed. 
Instead of discouraging, it aniinat(>d his countrymen more 
than ever for execution. Accordingly a decree was soon 
passed, inTesting himself and his colleagues, who were Alci- 
biades and Lamachus, with full ppwer to provide every thing 
needful for the service. 

All hands now were soon at work. The quotas from the 
dependants were demanded ; the fleet was equipped and 
manned ; the levies went on briskly, since all men came into 
the service with tilacrity, and every thing was soon ready for 
the expedition. 

At this juncture, some drunken frolics in which Alcibiades 
was engaged threw Athens into consternation. They were 
soon construed by his enemies into a plot to bring about a 
revolution in the government. Informers came in, and ho 
was directly accused of being a party. He avowed his inno- 
cence, insisted on an immediate trial, which he was sure 
would end' in his justification. The plot, which in fact was 
a plot against Alcibiades, was not yet ripe enough to ruin 
him ; and therefore, by a strai^e preposterous stroke of cun- 
ning, he is ordered to proceed m the expedition, and take his 
trial at his return. 

Our author next describes the departure of the grand arma- 
ment in all its solemnity, and with all the medley of hopes 
and fears shown by the whole people of Athens on this occa- 
sion. He lays open to our view the very hearts of the spec- 
tators. The prime flower of their strength, nay, Athens it- 
self, is now sailing out of the Pirseus, never again to return. 
They make the best of their way to Corcyra, where they a^o 
left for a time, that we may be made privv to the consults^ 
tions and defensive measures of Sicily. The scene is now 
removed to Syracuse, the most powerful state in that island, 
inhabited by Grecians ; and if indeed inferior, yet second at 
this time to no other state in Greece hut Athens alone. It 
had fiequently been harassed by seditions, had often been 
plagued with tyrants, but was at present under a democratic 
constitution. 

Advice had been received there of the intended invasion. 
The people are convened about it. Harangues are made i 
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sod the temper of mankind, when party is fennenting, jottljT 
exemplified. Some are incredulous, others magiHteriallY 
pronounce it all a falsehood. At length Hermoerates hseth 
up, and gives them his own sense of the affair. 

He assures them ** his country is eminently endangered, 
and neither incredulity nor ridicule shall awe him into silence. 
To his certain knowledge, the Athenians are already at sea, 
fully bent on the conquest of Sicily. The Syracusans ought 
to believe it, and to prepare for their defence. Fear will unite 
all Sicily against the mvaders. Athens will only reap dis- 
grace, but Syracuse abundant glory on this occasion. Large 
armaments are seldom successful ; they moulder away for 
want of supplies, or are ruined for want of conduct. They 
should therefore prepare for gallant resistance, by getting 
every thing in residiness at home, and strengthening them- 
selves by foreign alliances They should do more; they 
should at once put out to sea, and dispute their very passage 
with the enemy. A defeat, or even delay, thus given them, 
might oblige them to give up the project. He supports bis 
advice by many strong and judicious arguments; and ends 
with warm exhortations to his countrymen to be Uveiy and 
active, by no means to despise the enemy except in action, 
but vigorously and with all their foresight to prepare for re- 
sistance, since their enemies are undoubtedly at sea, and only 
not arrived on their coasts." 

Sueh advice was now given to the people of Syracuse by 
Hermoerates. That community, it is evident, was full of 
cabal and faction, since this worthy patriot was regarded at 
a party tool and a public incendiary. Athenagoras, the blus- 
tering demagogue who replies, treats him in this light. His 
virulence shows that he regarded Hermoerates as one who 
wanted by any means whatever to force himself into employ- 
ment. He seems more alarmed for the lucrative posts of the 
state than for the welfare of his country. He throws out a 
deal of good sense, but in a very impertinent ^nd scurrilous 
manner. Such are the persons who study popularity more 
than duty, and sacrifice all their talents to ambition or private 
lucre. 

He affirms that " none but cowards and traitors wish the 
Athenians might not invade them, and so infallibly meet their 
destruction : but the whole account is a glaring falsehood, the 
gloiy of a factious cabal. He appeals to his audience whether 
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it carries the least probability with it. Athenians inrade 
them ! The Athenians esteem themselves ha|^y they are not 
invaded by the Syracusans. Yet, supposing them so mad, 
noting but their own disgrace and ruin can be the conse- 
quence. But it is all a fiction ; a scheme to dishearten the 
friends of the people, and seize the government of the state. 
Some men have ever been, and ever will be, dabbling in such 
vile machinations. But let them not hope to escape detec- 
tion. The intention is plain already, and ought to be punish- 
ed like open treason. He then exhorts £e people or the 
many to support their friends^ and entirely to disarm the 
malice of their domestic foes ; and inveiffhs severely against 
the few, or the party whom he supposeth to be bent on the 
overthrow of the democracy at Syracuse." 

This speech of Athenagoras was so full of ill-timed choler 
and party animosity, that, had the debate proceeded, dissen- 
sions might have run very high at a season when unanimity 
was so needful in all the members of that community. A 
general of great eminence and weight thii^ks it high time to 
mterpose ; who, in a short speech, reprimands Athenagoras, 
recalls the general attention to their own preservation from 
the imminent danger^ and adjourns the assembly. 

The grand fleet of Athens is now putting to sea from Cor- 
eyra. The historian takes a review of the whole, and gives 
a short accouut of its numbers and strength. They arrive 
on the coast of luly, where they are refused a reception. 
Every thing yields them a discouraging and gloomy aspect. 
They soon find they had been grossly deluded by their Sicil- 
ian friends, who instigated them chiefly to the expediticm. 
The trick which the Egestians had put on their ambassadors 
is particularly recited. The commanders, at a council of war, 
differ highly in opinion, and at last come to no sound resoIA- 
tion. "Hiey hover about the coast of Sicily, and parade is 
sight of Syracuse. Alcibiades endeavours to persuade the 
Cataneans to join with and receive them, but a mere acci- 
dent accomplishes what his eloquence could not. The com* 
mand of Alcibiades came here to an end. One of the stat^ 
vessels arrives, and summons him to Athens, to take his tria. 
for the4ate frolics and irregularities conmiitted there. That 
city, ever since the departure of the fleet, had been fiUed witi 
confusion and horror. A plot there was, or rather a plot it 
WM detenniiMd there moat bet to set «p a ^rant, that meet 
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odious sound to Attic ears. Recollection of the most dismal 
things they had heard ahoat tne tyranny of the Pisistratidas 
increased their fears, and drove them into furions and despe- 
rate proceedings. Thacydides here digresseth to settle some 
fects relating to that set of tyrants, and their demolition ; par- 
ticularly the aflfair of Harmodiua and Aristogiton, one of the 
most famous incidents in the annals of Athens. He differs 
indeed from most other writers, and the moderns have. not 
thought proper to rest the point upon his authority, gre^t as 
it is ; though no man erer traced out facta or made his in- 
quiries with more sedateness and impartiality. 

But to return to Alcibiades ; he was obliged to quit the 
command, and he seemed quietly to submit to the orders of 
the state. But, determined not to face his countrymen in 
their present mood nor to hazard a trial, he gave them who 
were sent for him the slip, and sheltered himself in Pelopon* 
nesus. He became insuntly a most violent and dangerous 
enemy to his country. He is ffone to pave the way for the 
Ttun of Athens ; lof Athens, which he loved better than any 
thing except the parade of his own personal importance, and 
the gratification of private caprice. 

mcias and Lamachus, who now remained in the command 
of the fleet, by help of a stratagem, land at Syracuse without 
opposition, and seize a strong post for their encampment. 
The Syracusans determine on a battle to dislodge them. 
Both sides form in order. Nicias encourajres his men by a 
lAiort, but spirited and forcible harangue. Thucydides paints 
the battle with the exactness, perspicuity, and ardour of 
Homer. The Athenians had the better ; yet not so decisive- 
ly as to think proper to continue in their post, smce they re- 
embark, and sail back to Catana. 

The winter, it is true, was approaching, which both sides 
^end in negotiations for the acquisition of allies. That at 
Camarina, where ambassadors from both the warring parties 
are at the same time admitted to an audience, is panicularly 
recited Hermocrates, in behalf of Syracuse, makes the 
first address. " It is masterly, like all that Hermocrates per- 
forms. It IS designed to convince the Camarineans How in- 
sidious and how vile the schctoes of the Athenians had ever 
been, and still continue to be. He arrai^s all their politics 
and their conduct since the Persian invasion ; and fives thait 
•wcfiil turn to his v^Mrks, which might well deter ooiera kodK 
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entoisiSr iitio'aiiy omm^sioii or alliance with them. Hip 
•trdiea are seyere ami cuttki^. He makes oae of the figaret 
which give fjiycce and energy to discourse. No person better 
understood the common welfare of Sicily ; and no person 
could better fixplain it. He unfolds the political scheme at 
present in agitation ; declares the consequence in case the 
Athenians preyail, to alarm the concern of the Camarineani 
for their country^ and further to alarm their fears for them- 
seltes. He even threatens them with a severe revenge, in 
case the Syracusans, without their aid, get the better of the 
invaders." In short, if the Camarineans had bean good Si- 
eiliand, his arguments must have prevailed. 

Eupheraus, who is the mouth of the Athenian embassy on 
this occasion, makes a bold and spirited defence for his coun- 
try. '* He at once briskly attacks Hermocrates for the bit- 
ter imputations he had cast upon Athens. He asserts her 
fair r^utation, and justifies her series of politics ever since 
the invasion of Xerxes. Liberty had been the object of all 
her care and 9^ her conduct. The Athenians had guarded, 
had established it in Oreece ; and were come to support and 
secure it in Sicily. He throws back the charge of enslaving 
projects on the Syracusans, who- now are ea^er Co deprive 
the rest of Sicily of their best defence, by raising distaste to- 
wards the Atheniane. He spares no artifice, omits no topic 
that is likely to affect. He proves a notable advocate for hie 
Athens, pompously celebrates her passion and her care for 
liberty, and most ingeniously strives to conceal her present 
ambition under a veu of most generous and disinterested prin- 
ciples.'* 

The issue is, that the orators have ;just Counterpoised one 
another's arguments, and the Camarineans declare a neu- 
trality. 

The embassies from Syracuse succeed much better in Pel- 
oponnesus. The Corinthians are zealous and active in their 
behalf; and they have now got an advocate to rouse up and 
inflame the phlegmatic Spartans, who was born. to be of every 
party, and to be the best support of whatever party he by 
times espoused. It is the exiled Alcibiades who pleads most 
effectually in their behalf at a grand consultation at Sparta. 
His speech on this occasion is a masterpiece. ** He insinu- 
ates himself into the favour and confidence of men who had 
feared and hated him. While he i» makinf his own personal 

THU.— VOL. I. — H 
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justification, he praiseth and maffnifieth himself. He betrays 
all the schemes of Athens, discToseth all her plan, points out 
her weak and unguarded parts, directs towaras them the at- 
tack of her foes ; and, full as he is of resentment against, and 
skilful to annoy her, she totters while he speaks." Syracuse 
and Sparta are now to grow famous by the debasement of 
this mighty and imperial republic. Her glory hath reached 
its summit : it immediately will begin to sink, and her lau- 
rels will fade away apace. 

tn the summer of the eighteenth year of this war, the Athe- 
nians stand away from Catana, and land by night at Syracuse. 
They instantly march and seize Epipols, a strong post that 
commanded the city. The Syracusans fight, but without 
success, to beat them from it. Tlie siege now commenceth 
in form. It is «leatly represented in the whole of its progress, 
in all its forms. Every skirmish is a distinct and lively pic- 
ture. In one of them old Lamachus is killed, and Nicias of 
course left singly in the whole command. He carries on the 
sieffe with vigour and success for a short space of time ; but 
Gylippus from Sparta, and the Peloponnesian aids, are now 
only not arrived^ 

Book VII. — " If you would read truly great things,** said 
a Spartan to Augtistus Cesar, ** read the Seventh Book of 
Thucydides." Thithqr we have now brought this cursory 
survey. The reader of it will undoubtedly own that no his- 
torian ever executed so closely^ so strongly, so clearly, and 
so pathetically, as Thucydides. ** No fleet but that of the 
Athenians,'' it is the observation 9f Cicero,* ** was ever able 
to enter the harbour of Syracuse. Tlie fleet was only able to 
achieve it by the mighty force and number of three hundred 
ships. But here first was the power of Athens defeated, les- 
sened, depressed. In this harbour the fame, the empire, the 
flory of Athens, are judged to have suffered a total wreck. *' 
chemes projected and actions conducted by Hermocrates 
and Gylippus the Spartan prove too hard for Nicias, whose 
phlegm and natural diffidence are no match against such vi- 
gilance and activity. The foesieginff party soon becomes, as 
it were, the besieged. The letter of Nicias to the people of 
Athens represents all the difficulties to which he &ids him- 
self reduced. No man ever wrote so precisely and perspicur 

* Orat. quinta in Verrem. 
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ously about military afiain. The reader of it wants no light, 
no dictionary of arts, or an adept in war, to explain the terms ; 
and can judge, as could the meanest citizen of Athens to 
whom it was read, what was proper to be done. Secure in 
the consciousness of his own mte^ity, he neatly reprimands 
his countrymen for the great foible m their behaviour, justifies 
his own conduct, and begs to be recalled. In short, Nicias 
is finely characteris^ed by his own pen in this epistle. 
- The Athenians are too high-spirited to recall their troops, 
and have too good an opinion of Nicias to dismiss him from 
the command. Though Attica was now invaded by the Pel* 
oponnesians, and a fortress raised by them within sight of 
Athens itself for their lasting annoyance, they send a power- 
ful re^enfoi:cement to Nicias under the command of Demos- 
thenes. They empty Athens of the residue cf her strength, 
so highly wanted for domestic support. The Syracusans, 
when advised of this re-enfbrcement, redouble their alacrity, 
and hope to finish the war before it could arrive. They had 
had a career of success against Nicias, had just beat him 
both by land and sea, when Demosthenes steered into the 
harbour of Syracuse. The sight caused vT strange alter- 
native of elevating hope and dreadful Apprehensions in the 
contending parties. The Syracusans again become the be- 
sieged ; and Demosthenes is intent to^ an end to the siege, 
if possible, by vigorous and daring measures. 

His attempt to retake Epipole is, in our author's descrip- 
tion of it, as fine a night-piece as can possibly be drawn, and 
no pencil could express it stronger. The moon shines just 
bright enough to show us the Athenians gaining the ascent, 
and to give a glimpse of the approaches of the armies and 
their first struggles with one another. The whole soon be- 
comes gloomy confusion and horrid tumuU. What a medley 
of singing their paans, of conflict, of flight, of pursuit ! friends 
and countrymen routing one another, till numbers come tum- 
bting down the precipices, and perish in the fall ! The hope 
of the Athenians is blasted; Syracuse erects her trophies 
fast. 

Demosthenes is now convinced the most prudent step they 
could take is to raise the siege, and Nicias at last complies. 
The very moment they are going to embark their troops, the 
moon is eclipsed. Who but must pity ^e weakness of Ni- 
cias at so dangerotia a crisis 1 who bat be sorry indeed, that 
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80 good and ^iable a man should ctop an army from a pnil» 
ciple of superstition, and detain them for so long a time on a 
spot of ground where nothing but ruin and destruction could 
befall themi Men so dispirited can make but faint opposi- 
tioi| against an always high-spirited and now successful en- 
emy. They soon lose another battle, and the decisive en- 
gagement is fast approaching. 

But before it is fought, Thucydides, animated with more 
than historic spirit, emulates his admired Homer, reTiews the 
parties concerned, and catalogues the troops now warring 
against and in defence of Syracuse. This catalogue is lar 
from being a mero muster-roll of names. It is fml of such 
strokes as must imprint many useful and moral reflections in 
the mind. His UtUe incidental ^ketches represent mankind 
in a true light, as Homer's do the world of nttture. Homer 
paints the soil, an4.Thucydida» the people. 

The mouth of the harbour is now barred up by the enemy. 
The Athenians must fight their way out, or burn all their 
ships,' and march off by land. It is determined to attempt 
the former ; and the consequence is the battle within th« 
harbour of Syracuse. A more striking, more astonishing 
battle-piece was never exhibited ; and a masterly pencil 
though none but a masterly one, might exactly delineate it 
from this description. The present temper of the combat- 
ants on both sides is strongly marked in the harangues be- 
fore the enj^ement. Nicias then said all, and tne Athe- 
nians in action did their best ; but all 
•ay no more about it, since the readei 
tnm his eye towards it, and distinct 
whole of its process, till the Syracv 
their city, and raise the most glorious 

The wretched perplexities of the A 
the siege, the mournful decampment, t 
ajrmpaUiizing in all their distress, and 
a little their desponding minds, Uieir 1 
the enemy is harassing them both ii 
on all sides, the surrender of the column under Demosthenes, 
the carnage in the river Asiuarus of the troops under Nicias, 
his surrender too, the butchery of the generals, and the mise- 
ries of the captivated residue of once so flourishing and gal- 
lant an army — ^these are the several incidents of this book, 
ibr which an attentive reader will give the higheat commeo* 
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dation to the historian when he hath read them through : he 
will have no leisure till then to think of Thucyidides, 

Book YIII. — ^Tbe catastrophe hath now taken place in this 
history, and the reader is assured how all will end. The 
wings of this soaring republic of Athens are clipped, never to 
reach their full growth again : yet, like an eagle in ^e same 
situation, she will struggle hard a long time (as it were) with 
beak and talons, and would yet repulse her assailants, did she 
not grow sick at heart. Intestine faction will assist her ene- 
mies to finish her ruin, as a state imperial and commercial. 
A regular deduction of such incident as these is the subject 
of the eighth and last book of Thucydides. As a writer, he 
now performs in a more faint and less engaging manner, com- 
pared with what hath gone before. He hath but drawn his 
lines, — ^but just sketches his pieces : but the drawing and 
sketches will still manifest the master's hand. We will give 
them a cursory view : the rea^r will give them a more exact 
and deliberate perusal. 

He sets out in his usual grave and solemn manner to 
describe the people of Athens, dispirited and distressed as 
they, are by the overthrow in Sicily. All the passions and 
emotions of the human nature take their train. They are 
incredulous ; they are angry ; they are convinced ; and then 
they despond ; they pluck up their spirits again, and are re- 
solved to stand it out, nor abandon their own preservation. 
They now cast their thoughts towards every resource, and 
prepare again for war with spirit and resolution. All the 
rest of Greece is ready to concur with the victorious party ; 
all are eagerly running in to share the glory and the spoil. 
Their own dependants are meditating revolts, and some 
make them at once without premeditation. The Lacedas- 
monians, amid the many applications made to them, are 
puzzled which of the revolting states they shall first coun- 
tenance and assist. Alcibiades is busy at Sparta, advising 
raroper measures, and ^iding their counsels. Even the 
Persian monarch, by his lieutenants, enters into league against 
them ; and some of their finest islands are immediately rent 
asunder from subjection to the Athenians. 

The various turns of the war at Chios, and on the coast 

of Ionia, are distinctly but concisely related, till Alcibiades 

iipp^^B in action, and exerts his busy and intriguing genius. 

|Ni^>ected at lei^h and hated by the Lace&moniana, he 
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became again their eoemj', and turned all liia prqjeets on 
accomplishing his return to Athens, and saving his coanti]^ 
from impending rjain. His partisans in the fleet and troops 
of Athens, now lying at Samos, cabal in his favoar. A change 
<»f government is Jndged a necessanr measure to brinff ab^t 
his recallment. It is the scheme of Alcibiades himself ; but 
it is opposed and disconcerted by Phrynichua, who soon after 
turns out a violent enem^ to the democracy, ithAe Alcibiadea 
is active and zealous in Us support. > 

None but our author's pen could have so clearhr unfolded 
that series of caballing, that fluctuation both in principle and 
conduct, arid that horrid embroilment of the leadmg tnemben 
of the Athenian state among themselves, which broujfat on 
seditions amon^; t^e troops abroad, a^d a revolution of govern- 
ment in the city of Athens. The democracy is at length 
overturned; and an oligarchy, consisting of four hundred 
persons, erected in its stead. The Athenians at ^amos, 
where the project was first laid, declare against the Atheni- 
ans at Athens. Alcibiades is grown again a hearty re<t 
.- publican ; and Thrasybulus alone manifests throtfghouf a 
sincere love and regard for his country. Parties newly 
formed are broken again into divisions; and Athens was 
indebted to nothing but the indolence of the Lacedemonians 
that she did not fall immediately into their hands, thrqu^ 
the violence of her own intestine seditions. But the neW . 
administration proved of short continuance ; the democracy, 
though on a model somewhat varied, is again estabfishec^ 
and Athens thus obtains a respite. , . ! 

Full of matter as this part of the history lb, Thucydidetf 
hath kept hia narration clear and unembarrassed. JBut (hen, 
it is a simple, unadorned narration, and never received t^e 
finishing hand. There are scattered occasionally throughout 
it some short accounts, in what manner the principal agents 
delivered their sentiments at important junctures. They 
seem to have been memorials laid down as the groundwprk 
for regular and full orations. The reader will Im soriy the 
author was hindered, by what accidents can only be guessed, 
fit>m drawing out some of them at least into full proportion ; 
particularly mat of the deputation fVom the army at Samos to 
Athens, in which " the people are persuaded to part with 
their darhng democracy ;" of Thrasybulus to the troops at 
Samoa, when they nratmy in Anronr of tlte democracy, in 
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which <' he must patheticallj have expatiated on the reyoh* 
of Athens from liberty and her choicest patr^ts, who might 
now form another Athens at Samos, and preserve her empire, 
though they had lost the city ;** that of Afcibiades farther, 
when on his recallment he harangues the army at Samos 
which recalled him, where ** he deplores the malignity of his 
fate, magnifies his ability yet to serve his country, and again 
shines in the character of an able statesman, a subtle poli« 
tician, and a zealous patriot." * 

Upon the whole. One point more must be particularly 
distinguished in honour of the Athenians. The characters 
of them and of the Lacedsmonians are strongly contrasted 
through the whole course of this history, and highly to the 
•credit of the former. Their spirits rise with difficulties, and 
patriotiftm starts out of mutiny and faction. The LacedsB- 
fnonians are indolent in success, and show neither alacrity 
aor address in promoting that cause of liberty which was 
the grand pretext of engaging in this destructive war. They 
•eem at l^t more intent on pocketing the royal subsidies, 
than doing their duty as leaders and champions of Greece. 
They have not yet learned to make a figure at sea. The 
last view we have of them is at the battle of Gynos-sema, 
where they receive a signal defeat from those very men 
whose ruin they judged as wellnigh completed. When 
Athens is totally to be vanquished, as her doom is fast 
approaching, she must aid her own conquerors and tyrants 
m demolishing her own trophies, and trampling under foot 
her liberties and rights. Her own factions will help to 
accomplish what without them no foreign enemy could have 
done. Whatever is human must decay. The best con^ 
stitnted state in the world may be undermined by its own 
members when they could not he conquered, and at length 
be rendered an easy prey to foreign powers. May Grsat 
Britain prove an exception to this affecting but just obser- 
<vation ! 
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BOOK I, 

Introduction, containing the Author'^ reasons for writing this 
History, upon a review of the affairs of Greece from the ear-» 
liest times.— Tbe true reason of the Peloponnesian war wa» 
a jealousr of ihe Athenian power.— Those pretended were, 
I. The affair of Epidamnus, which is opened at large: II. The 
revolt of Potidsa, the circumstances of which are exactly 
related. — Consultations held at Sparta by the members of the 
Lacedaemonian league, where at length war is decreed, but 
the rupture protracted for a year. — The LacedaBmonians act 
from a dread of the growing power of Athens.— A digression, 
showing how that power arose, which gives the author op- 
portunity to relate the history of fifty years between the re- 
treat of Xerxes and the breaking out of this war. — Embas- 
sies, abcusing and recriminating, are sent to and fro, in the 
account of which are interwoven the stories of Cylon, Pau- 
sanias, and ThemiBtocles.—The Lacedaemonians send a final 
demand to Athens; and the AUienians, at the persuasion of 
Pericles, return a resolute answer, upon which all negotia- 
tions are ended, and an open rupture ensueth. 

Thucydii^s, an Athenian, hath compiled the history of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, at 
managed by each of the contending parties, ^e began t^^ 
write upon its first breaking out, from an expectation that it 
would prove important, and the most deserving regard of 
any that had ever happened. He grounded his conjecture 
on the earnestness of both the flourishing parties to make all 
necessary preparations for it ; and he saw that all the rest 
of Greece wfis engaged on one side or the other, some join- 
ing immediately, and others intending soon to do it ; for this 
w» the greatest commotion that ever happened amon^ the 
OreeivM) since in it some Barbarians, and it may be said the 
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greatest part of mankind, were concerned. Tbe aetionfl of 
an earlier date, and those still more ancient, cannot possibly, 
through length of time, be adequately known ; yet, from all 
the lights wjl^cb a search int« .the reaaotesi times hath af- 
forded me, Icannpt think they were of any great importance, 
either ia regard to the waj» themselves, ^r any^o|^er consi^ 
eratidns. 

It is certain that' the region now known by die name of 
' Greece was n«t fornierly po^fsed by any fixed inhabitants, 
but was subject to frequent transmigrations, as constantly 
every distinct people easily yielded up their ^eats to the vio- 
lence of a larger feup^rvf nioff number. For as to commerce, 
there was none, and Mtpal fear prevented intercourse both 
hy sea and land ; as then the oii^ view of culture was to earn 
a penurious subsistence,..and superfluous wealth was a thing 
unlmown ; as planting was -not their employment, it being un- 
certain how soon an mvader might come and dislodge them 
from their unforti^ed habitations ; and as (hey thought they 
might everywhere find their daily necessary support, they 
hesitated but little about shifting their seats ; and for this 
reason they never flourished itv^he |ireatnes8 of their cities 
or any other circumstance of power. Bht the richest tracta 
of country ever were m«re partie«larly liable to this frequent 
change of inhabitants, such as that which is now Called Thes- 
saly, and Bceotia, and Peloponnesus mostly except Arcadia, 
and in general every the most fertile part of Grre.ece. For 
the natural wealth of their soil increasing the power of some 
among them, that power, raised-civil dissensions, which ended 
in their ruin, and at the same time, exposed them more to 
foreign attacks. It was -only the barrenness of the soil that 
preserved Attica through the longest sJMi^e of time, quiet and 
undisturbed, in one uninterrupted series pf possessprs. One, 
and not the least convincing proof of this is, that other parta 
of Oreece, because of tb0 fluctuating condition of the in- 
habitants, could by no means in their growth keep pace with 
Attica. The most powerful of those who were driven from 
the other parts of Greece by war or sedition, betook' them* 
eelves to the Athenians, for secure refuge ; and as they ob- 
tained the privileges of citizens,* have constalktlyv from re- 

♦They were admitted to the same privilege* with freebom 
native Athenians. But this was practised- onljF'io the infiinciy 
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notest ti^e, continued to enlarge that city with fresh accee- 
, sions of i&habttauts, insomuch that at last, Attica being in- 
sufficient to sup|iOrt .the number, they then sent over colonies 
into Ionia. 
^ There is another and to me a most convinsin^ proof of the 
' weakness of the ancients. Before the itfairs of Troy, k 
dbth not appear that Greece (or (iHellas) was ever united in. 
^nir common undertaking;' nor had the whole countrf that 
one general appellation ; nor, indeed, <iid the same subsist at 
dl b^ore the time of HelleiH die son of Deucalion, the sev- 
eral nations taking their distinguishing naihes from their own 
selves, and Pefaisgicum beins that of the greatest tract. But 
when Hellen and his sons had" acquired po^ei in i'thiotis, 
and l^ out their dependants by way 'of aid to other cities, 
coniersation made the use of thfs name become much more 
frequent among the severail people, though it was long before 
it so prei^ed as to become the ^neral appellation of them 
all. For this Homer iar my principal authority, who, though 
bom a lohg time after the Trojan wir, hath nowhere men- 
tioned th^m all m this general style, but hath appropriated it 
to those who came with Achilles from Pthiotis, and were the 
first that bore tltis nani^ of Grecians (or Hellenes). In his 
poems, Danaans, and Argives^ imd Achaeans are their distin- 
guishing titles. Nor hath he farther once mentioned the 
Barbarians, for this plai« reason m my opinion : because 
Grecians were not yet distinguished by this one comprehen- 
sive name in contradistinction to that other. These Gre- 
cians, therefore, whatever, whether so apart in their different 
cities, or united by mutual^ eonverse, or at length compre* 
bended in one general' name, for watt of strength and cor* 
respondence, never acted together in joint confederacy be- 
fore the war of Troy ; nor was it tiU the use of the sea had 

and early growth of that state. ^ was afterward an honour 
very seldom and with difficulty granted. Those who came from 
other places to Settle at Athens are distinguished from iroXtrot 
citizens, by the name of neroiKoi sojourners, who had taken up 
their i^sidence and cohabited with them. They performed sev- 
eral duties as subjects to the state which gave them protection, 
but neves became Athenians, or citizens of Athens, in the em- 
phaticrf sense of those tenns.^ The English reader will please 
to remember this, as the distinction often occurs in the sequel 
of our history;* 
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opened free commfinication among them that they engaged 
toffether in that expedition. 

^ For Minos is the earliest person whom we know from tra- 
dition to have been master ol* a navy, and to haye been chiefly 
lord of the sea which is called the Grecian. To him were 
the isles of the Cyclades subject ; nay, most oi them he 
planted himself with colonies, haying expelled the Oarians, 
and siibstituted his own sons in the different commands. A nd 
then, of course, he exerted his utmost power to clear that 
sea of pirates, for the more secure conyeyance of his own 
tributes. 

^/ The Grecians formerly, as well as those Barbarians who, 
thou^ seated on the continent, liyed upon the coast, and all 
the islanders, when once, they had learned the method of 
passing to and fro in their yessels, soon took up the business 
of piracy under the command of persons of the greatest abil- 
ity amon^ them, for the sake of enriching such adventurers 
and subsisting their poor. They landed, and plundered by 
surprise unfortified places and scattered yiUages, and from 
hence they principally gained a subsistence. This was by no 
means at that time an employment of reproach, but rather 
an instrument of gloiy. Some people of the continent are 
even to this dajr a proof of this,* who still attribute honour 
to such exploits if genteelly performed ;* so also are the an- 
cient poets, in whom those that sail along the coasts are 
everywhere equally accosted with this question, Whether they 
are pirates ; as if neither they to whom the question was put 
would disown their employment, nor they wno are desirous 
to be informed!* would reproach them with it. The people of 
^e continent also exercised robberies upon one another, and 
to this yery.day many people of Greece are supported l^ the 
same practices : for instance, the Ozolian Locriansi and 
iGtolians, and Acamanians, anid their neighbours on the-coo- 
tinent ; and the custom of wearing their weapons, introduced 
by this old life of rapine, is stiH retained among them. 

The custom of wearing weapons once prevailed all over 
Greece, as their houses had no manner of defence, ms tray- 
elling was full of hazard, and their whole liyes wAre passed 

* "With due respect, with humanity," as the scholiast ex- 
plains it. For then they never made booty of, or carried away 
by stealth, the labouring cattle ; they never made their attache 
by night, or committed any murder. 
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m annonr, like Barbarwns. A proof of this it the contiini- 
moce stilly in some parts of Greece, of those manners, which 
were once with nniformity general to all. The Athenians 
were the first who discontinued the custom of wearing their 
swords, and who passed from the dissolute life into more po- 
lite and elegant manners. And it is not a long time since 
^se among the rich, who were advanced in years and stud- 
ied their ease, left off wearing the linen garments and fasten* 
Big the hair of their head behmd with grasshoppers of gold ;* 
though the aged among the lonians have constantly perse- 
vered in the use of those ornaments as marks of their affin- 
ity. That modest uniformity of dress which is still in 
vogue was first introduced by the Lacedaemonians ; among 
w£>m in other points also there was the greatest equality of 
dress and diet observed, both in the highest and meanest 
ranks. They also were the first who performed their exer- 
cises naked, stripping themsdves in pubUc and anointing with 
oil before they entered the lists ; though, before, the custom 
had prevailed at the Olympic games for the champions to 
wear scarfs about their loins : and it is only a few years since 
these were quite disused.f But even yet, among some Bar- 
barians, more especially those of Asia, where the matches of 
boxing and wrestling are in repute, the combatants engage 
with scarfs round their loins. Many other arguments might 
with ease be alleged to prove that ancient Greece had forms 
and modes of living quite similar to those of the present Bar- 
barian world. 

As for cities, so many as are of a later foundation are bet- 
ter placed for the increase of wealth, since the improvement 
of naval skill ; all these have been built on the seashore, and 
walled about, and are situated upon necks of land jutting out 
into the sea, for ^e sake of traffic and greater security from 
the inAjts of neighbouring people. But those of an earlier 
date, Aaving been more subject to piratical depredations, are 
situated at a great distance from the sea, not only on islands, 
but also upon the main. For even those who lived upon the 

* To intimate their being the origmal possessors and pure 
natives of Che soil, as much as the very grasshqppers, which 
they supposed to be a natural and spontaneous production of 
the earth. They regarded themselves as contemporary vrith 
the insects. 

t See Mr. West's Dissertation on the Olympic Gaines, p. 60. 

THtJ.~-VOL. I. — I 
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coast, though inexpert at tea, were used to make excursions 
up into the country for the sake of plunder : and such in- 
land settlements are discernible to this very day. 
^ But the people of the islands, that is, the Carians and the 
Phcenicians, were by much the most expert at these piratical 
adventures : for by them the greatest part of the isles was 
inhabited. This is proved from the expiation solemnized at 
Delos in the course of ihis war ; on which occasion all the 
sepulchres of the dead in that island being broken open, more 
than half of the number appeared to be Carians, known to be 
such from the weapons found in their graves, and a particu- 
larity of interment still used among them.* It was not till 
after the equipment of fleets by Minos, that a communication 
was opened at sea. For by him the mischievous banditti 
were ejected from the islands, and many colonies of his own 
planted there in their stead. And from this period it was 
that the maritime people, grown more intent on the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, became more fond of settled habitations : and 
such of them as then surpassed in wealth, strengthened their 
settlements by walling them about. And this their passion 
for gain continuing to increase, the poorer hired out their ser- 
vices to those who had affluence ; and the great, who had all 
needful supplies at hand, reduced less powerful cities into 
their own subjection. And their power by these methods 
gradually advancing, they were enabled in process of time to 
undertake the Trojan expedition. 
^ . It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that arma- 
^ ment by Agamemnon was not owing so much to the attend- 
ance of the suiters of Helen in pursuance of the oaths they 
\aJi sworn to Tyndarus, as to his own superior power. It is 
related by those who received from their ancestors the most 
certain memorials of the Peloponnesian affairs, that Pelops, 
arriving there from Asia with abundance of wealth, soon 
gained so great an influence over those needy people, that, 
though a foreigner, he had the honour to have the country 

♦ The Carians first invented the boss gf shields and the crest 
of helmets. In remembrance of this a small shield and a crest 
were always buried with them. By this means were the Ca. 
nans known. The Phoenicians were distinguished by the man. 
ner of their interment : for, whereas other nations lay the faces 
of their dead towards the east, the Phoenicians reversed the pos> 
tttie, and laid them to the west.^^cA«/M«r. 
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called after his own name ; and that the power that gamed 
by him was successively enlarged by his posterity. Eurys- 
tbeus, indeed, whose mother was the sister of Atreus, per- 
ished in Attica by means of the Heraclidse ; and Eurystheus, 
when he departed on that expedition, left the government of 
MycensB and his kingdom, because of his affinity, in the care 
of Atreus, who then resided with him, having fled from his 
father upon the morder of Chrysippus. When, therefore, the 
return of Eurystheus was prevented by death, and the Myce- 
neans, from a dread of the Heraclids, were well inclined to 
Atreus, as a person of great abilities and deep in the affec- 
tions of the people, he easily obtained the kingdom of Myce- 
D» and all the territories which had belonged to Eurystheus ; 
and from hence the family of Pelops quite overpowered the 
family of Perseus. To these enlargements of power Aga- 
memnon succeeding, and being also superior to the rest of his 
countrymen in naval strength, he was enabled, in my opin- 
ion, to form that expedition more from awe than favour. It 
is plain that he equipped out the largest number of ships him- 
self, besides those he lent to the Arcadians. Homer is my 
witness here, if his testimony have any force ; who hath far- 
ther, at the delivery of the sceptre, styled him, 

" Of many isles, and of all Argos, king." 
And a king who lived upon the continent could not possibly 
be lord of islands, except such as were adjacent, the number 
of which must needs be small, unless he had a competent 
strength at sea ; but from this armament we have good light 
afforded to guess at the preceding. 
/cT What though Mycen» was a small city, or though any 
place, at that time remarkable, appear at present inconsid- 
erable to usl yet no one ought on these motives prematurejgr 
to imagine that armament to have been less considerable than 
it is described by the poets and reported by tradition. Sup- 
posing the city of Lacedsemon to be now in a ruinated condi- 
tion, nothing left but the temples and the pavements of the 
mass, I fancy, ia process of time, posterity could not easily 
be induced to believe that their power had evej^isfSSnrprSpel^' . 
tioned to their glory. Of the five divisions |>€Sifi PeWpon^b-^ ^ 
BUS* they are actually possessed of two, \^\v& the commap^r \ 

* These were Laconia, Arcadia, Argeli^ ll^^enia, and ^ 

Elis. The Lacedaemonians were possess^ (gfULaconia ^aad \ 

Messenia. — Scholiast. I ^ " "• • \ \ 
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of the whole, and of many confederate states without ; yet, 
as the city is neither closely built, as the temples and public 
edifices are by no 'means sumptuous, and the houses de- 
tached from one another, after the old mode of Greece, it 
would suffer disparagement from such h view. If we farther 
suppose the Athenians in the same reverse of fbttune, from 
the view the city then would aiford, it might be guessed that 
once it had d6A}le the strength which it really bath. We 
ought not,' therefore, to be incredulotts, nor so mucl\- to regard 
the appearance of cities as their power ; and, of eourse, to 
conclude the armament against Troy to have been greater 
than ever was known before, but inferior to those of our a^e. 
And whatever credit be given to the poetry of Homer in this 
respect, who no doubt as a poet hath set it off with all pos- 
sible enlargement, yet, even according to his accoijnt, it ap- 
p§areth inferior. For he hath made it to consist of twelve 
fkundred ships ; those of the Bceotians carrying each one 
hundred and twenty men, those of Philoctetes fifty ; pointing 
out, as I imagine, the largest and the smallest rates ; for of 
the rate of omer ships he hath not made the least mention in 
his catalogue, though he hath expressly informed us that 
every person of the crews belonging to the ships of Philoc- 
tetes were both mariners and soldiers, since he hath made all 
who plied at the oar to be expert at the bow. It is not prob- 
able that any ships carried supernumeraries, excepting kmgs 
or persons in command, especially as their point was a mere 
transportation with all the necessary habiliments of war, as 
their ships wer^ not 
ion of the old piratic 
taken between tne lai 
the whole will turn oi 
general from the who 
not so much a scarcil 
justed the number of 
they already had, and 
tent subsistence in thi 
ing they got the bette 
not otherwise have fo: 

♦ Thuc^rdides make 
which is his subject. But the number of men employed in the 
expedition against Troy was 102,000. For the mean between 
130 and 50 is 85, and 85 X by 1,200=102,000. 
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doth it appear that they exerted all t^eir ftvi|}gth at once, 
numbers being detached for supplies of provisions, to till the 
Chersonesus, and to forage at large. Thus ditided as they 
were, the IVojans weie better able to make a ten years* re- 
sistance, being equal in force to those who were at any 
time left to carry on the siege. For had the stores of pro- 
Tisions at the first landing been ample enong)^ for the whole 
number of men they broi^ght, and had they been able to pros- 
ecute the i#te free from the avocations of foraging and til- 
lage, their superiority in the field must have given them an 
easy and expeditious conquest. But in fact they did not ply 
the work with all their number, but only with a part con- 
stantly reserved for the purpose : had they formed the siege 
with their whole force, in less time and with less difficulty they 
must have taken Troy. Through want of money it was that 
expeditions prior to this, and even this, the most celebrated 
of all that ever happened, are plainly found to have been less 
in reaUty than they are in fame or current estimation at pres- 
ent throuffh poetical assistance. 

Nor did the prosperous event of the Trojan expedition put 

an end to the unsettled and fluctuating state of Grreece, or 

secure that tranquillity so necessary to advancement. The 

return of the Grecians from Ilium, after so long an absence), 

gave rise to many innovations. Seditions were excited in 

almost every city ; and those who were forced to withdray^ 

built cities for themselves in other places. The present 

BceotianSy for instance, being driven out of Ame by the ' 

jr the taking of Troy, pwhted 

w called Boeotia, though before 

dy of them had already seal^ 

were those who went in the 

, eighty years after it, the Dor^ 

i possession of Peloponnesus. 

and length of time that Greece, 

Eul opportunity to send colonies 

) planted Ionia and most of the 

the ^eatest part of Italy and 

Sicily, and even' some colonies m the different tracts of 

Greece. But all these transactions are of a later date than 

the Trojan war. 

But when once the state of Greece was grown more 
robust, and an increase of wealth became their study mor« 
i3 
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dun e^ before, IS tlie public reyenues grew apace, in mai^ 

E' laces tyrannies started up : for before this kingdoms were 
ereditary and with limited authority- Now Greece through* 
out was etmployed ia building navies, Mid became addicted 
to naval affairs with unusual application. The Corinthians 
are said to have been 4fae first who, by varying the make of 
their ships, brought them to that model which is now in use, 
«id Corinth to be the first place of Greece where triremes* 
were built. It is a known fact,^ that Aminocles, a ship- 
^rpenter from Corinth, built four ships, for the Samians; 
now, from the arrival of Aminocler at Samos to the conclu* 
' tion of the war which is now my subject, there passed at 
most but three hundred years. The oldest sea-fight we 
know any thing of was that of the Corinthians against the 
Corcyreans : but the distance between that and the same 
period is not more thai^ two hundred and sixty. For the 
<nty of the Corinthians, being seated on the isthmus, hath 
erer been a place of tride, as formerly the Grecians, both 
within and without Peloponnesus, more accustomed to land 
than sea, could have no tra^ with one another without 
passing through their territory. They were also remarkable 
for wealth, as clearly appeareth from the ancient poets, who 
have given that ci^ the epithet of rich. And when once 
navigation was practised in Greece, they lost no time in their 
own equipments! ; they cleared the sea of pirates ; and, open- 
ing their town as a public mart, both by land and sea, made 
Corinth pov^rful by the increase of its revenue. The loni- 
aitae had no navsd force till a long time after this, in the reign 
of Cyrus, first king of the Persians, and his son Cambyses ; 
and, waging war with Cyrus, they were for a time masters 
of the sea which li^th upon their own coasts. Polycrates, 
also, who was tyrant of Samos in the reign of Cambyses, 
having a powerfol navy, subdued many of the islands, and 
among the rest Rhenea, which, as soon as conquered, he eon- 
secrated to Delian ApoQo. The Phoceans also, when plant- 

* The triremes were the ships of war, of the galley kind, and 
take their name from the three banks of oars with which they 
were furnished. They were also masted and carried sails ; but 
they generally lowered the sails when they came to action, and 
relied chiefly on their oars, that they might be more able to tack 
about, or to run down upon the enemy with more force and 
" J- - J.— See Potter's Archseologia, ?oL ii.>c. 14. 
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ing their colony at Maneines, had a succetsfol tagagiemeul 
at sea against the Carthaginians. 

/^^ These were the must remarkable equipments of a narah 
force ; and these, though beyond contest many generations 
later than the war of Troy, had a yery small number xii tri- 
remes, but consisted chiefly of yessels of fifty oars and barges 
•f the more ancient model. And it was but a little while 
before the Median war and the death of Darius, who succeeded 
Cambyses in the kingdom of Persia, that the tyrants of Sicily 
and the (Dorcyreans ^ame masters of any considerable num* 
ber of triremes. For these last were the only instances of a na- 
yal strength m Greece before the invasion of it by Xerxes that 
deserve particular mention. The vessels of the i£ginet», of 
the Athenians, and some others, were few in number, and 
most of them but of fifty oars. It was not till later times, 
when the Athenians had war with the ^ginetao, and also 
expected the approach of Xerxes, that at tro persuasion of 
Themistocles they built those ships 'with which they fought 
successfully against the Barbarians ; and even these were 
not yet completely decked over. 

/ v Such, therefore, were the navies of Greece, both of an 
'^ earlier and later date. And the states to which they belonged 
sained by them considerable strength, through an increase of 
meir revenue and the enlargement of their dominions. Emr 
barcations grown more frequent, especially to those who 
were pent up in a narcow soil, occasioned the reducdon of - 
the isles ; but for a land war, and, in consequence of tmit, an 
accession of power, none such was at that time known. AU 
conflicts of that sort which ever happened, were disputes of 
boundaries between contiguous states. The Grecians had 
not yet launched forth into distant expeditions, nor aimed 
ambitiously at foreign conquests. There were no depend- 
ant cities which furnished quotas at the will of others who 
gave them law ; nor did those who were upon equality con- 
cur in any joint undertaking ; each petty state took up arms 
occasionally in its own defence against the encroachments of 
its neighbours. At most, the gieatest division of Greece that 
ever happened was in the old rupture between theChalcideans 
and Eretrians, when leagues were formed m feyour of both. 

I'o By these means was the growth of many states prevented, 
and that of the lonians by a different cause— the great and 
•ttiprising growth of the Persian power. For Oyroa, after 
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he had completed the conquest of CroBsus, and all the conn* 
try which lieth hetween the river Halys and the sea, invaded 
them, and enslaved their towns upon the continent ; and 
Darius afterward, yictorious by the strength of a PhoBnician 
fleet, did the same by the islands. 
// As for those tyrants who had anywhere usurped the 
/ goYemment of Grecian cities, — their whole application beii^ 
' confined to their own private concerns, to the guard of their 
persons, or ag^andizement of their families — they resided 
m their own cities so far as was consistent with their own 
security. Nothing worthy of remembrance was achieved by 
them, unless we take into account the frequent broils between 
them and their neighbours. Not but that the tyrants in Sicily 
had advanced their power to a great height. But Greece, in 
general, was thus withheld for a long course of time from 
performing any remarkable exploit by the strength of h4r 
united, or the adventurous efibrts of her separate states. 
A But after that the tyrants of Athens, and all the tynnts of 
Other parts of Greece, generally and of old subject to these 
violent encroachments, notwithstanding their number and the 
fresh Tigoar of the last, were all (except those of Sicily) 
demolished by the Lacedaemonians. For LacedsBmoh, evor 
since it came into the hands of the Dorians, in whoso pos*. 
session it still continueth, though harassed with seditions the 
loDffost of any place we know, yet hath ever been happy in a 
wefl-regulated government, and hath always been exempt 
from tyrants ; for, reckoning to the conclusion of this present 
war, it is somewhat more man four hundred years that the 
Lacedemonians have enjoyed the same polity. On this basis 
was their power at home founded, and this enabled them to 
exert it in regulating other states. But, after that the tyrants 
were bv them extirpated from Greece, not many years inter- 
vened before the battle of Marathon was fought by the Medes 
against the Athenians ; and in the tenth year after that, the 
Barbarian (Xerxes) again, with a vast armament, invaded 
Greece, in order to enslave it. Hanging then on the very 
brink of ruin, the Lacedsmonians, on account of their pre- 
eminent pNQwer, took the command of dl the Greeks combined 
together in their own ^defence ; while the Athenians, on the 
approach of the Medes, having already determined to aban- 
don their city, and laid in their necessary stores, went on 
board their ^ips, and made head against him by sea, 

\ 
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Having thus by their common ^R>rt8 repulsed the Baiharitn, 
the Grecians, not only those who re;volted from the king, but 
those also who had combined together a^nst him, were soon 
•ft^r diiffded arnqng themsely^s, siding either in the Athenian 
or in the Jjacedsmonian lea^e ; ibr the mastery S4f>peared 
plainly to be in their hands, since these were the most power- 
ful by land and those by sea. The agreement between the 
itthenians and Lacedemonians was but of short continuance ;. 
variance ensued; and they entered the lists of war one 
against another, each with the additional strength of their 
own respective allies: and hence, if any other Grecians 
qaarrelled, they went over in parties to these as their princi- 
pals. Insdmuch that from the invasion of the Medes qnite 
down to the breaking out of this war, one while striking isp 
truces, another while at open war, either with one another or 
the confederates revolting from either league, they had prOi* 
vided themselves with all military stores, and mucfh'in^irove^ 
their skill by constant practice exercised in dangers. 
A' As for the Lacedaemonians, they gave law to their oonfe4- 
/ erates without the heavy imposition of tributes. Their stu^ 
wa^ only to keep them well affected to themselves, by intra* 
ducing Uie oligarchy among them. But the Athenians lord- 
ed it over theirs, having-got in course of time the ships of »XL 
those who might oppose them into their own hmds, except* 
in^ the Chians and the Lesbians, and imposed pn them acep- 
tarn payment of tribute. And their own particular prepank 
tions for the present war were more ample than former times 
had known, even during the greatest vigour of their state, and 
the most perfect harmony between them and their allies. 
o^lT. Such bre the discoveries I have made concerning the an- 
cient state of Greece ; which, though drawn from a regu- 
lar series of proofs, will not easily be credited ; for it is tne 
custom of mankind, nay, even where their own country it 
concerned, to acquiesce with ready credulity in the traditions 
of former ages, without subjecting them to the test of sedate 
examination. Thus, for instance, it is yet a received opinion 
among the bulk of the Athenian people, that Hipparchus was 
the tyrant, and therefore slain by Harmodins and Aristogiton ; 
and diey have not yet discovered that Hippias then governed 
by virtue of his being the eldest of the sons of Pisistratus, 
and that Hipparchus and Thessalus were his brothers. Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, on the very day appointed, and just 
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Bt the crisis, suspecting that information had been given to 
Hippias by some who were privy to the design, made no at- 
tempt upon hhn, as put already on his guard. Yet willing, 
before they were apprehended, to show their resohition and 
contempt of danger, they accidentally found Hipparchus at 
the Leocorium superintending the Panathenaical procession,* 
and immediately slew him. There are many other things of 
a more recent date, and of memory not yet invalidated by 
time, about which the other Grecians are very wrong in their 
notions ; such as, that the Lacedasmonian kings had each of 
them a double and not a single vete in public questions ; and 
that among them ^e Pittanate was a military band, which 
never yet existed. So easy a task to numbers is the search 
of truth ; so eager are they to catch at whatever lieth next 
at hand ! 
^J, But, from the testimonies aii<^ed i* support of what I have 
hitherto advanced, any one may depend on my account of 
tlJngs, without danger of false opinions. Let mm withhold 
his credit from the songs of poets, whose profession it is to 
give all possible enlargements to their subjects ; let him do 
■o farther by the writers of prose, t who study more that art- 
ful compositimi which captivateth the ear than the plain and 
simple recital of truth, where proper attestations are never to 
be found, and many things through length of time have in- 
credibly sallied out into mere fable ; and then he will be con- 
vinced upon the plainest proofs, that the state of anci^t 
Greece was very nearly the same as I have described it. 
And this present war, when ctnsidered in all its operations, 
notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to imagine that 
war in which they are personally engaged to be the greatest 

* This procession was made at Ihe great Panathensea, which 
festival was celebrated once in f.ve years, in commemoration of 
the union of aU the people of Attica by Theseus. The lesser 
Panathemea was celebrated every third year, some say every 
year, and was lengthened out by public eames. These were 
also used at the great Panathenaea, m which the greatest splen- 
dour and magnincence w^re employed, and the procession ad- 
ded, here mentioned by Thucydides, and of which the curious 
reader may see a particular account in Potter's Archseologia, voL 
i, p. 421. 

t Thucydides is here supposed to ?l«ice at Herodotus ; and 
again, a httle after, he justly thinks that fuivm and fakiU ought 
to. have no place in history. 
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that eTer happened, Itnd «o soon as it is o^er to replace tiieir 
admiration upon others more ancient, will easilj be owned to 
have been the most isaportant of all. 

^^ . As to the speeches of particular persons, either at the eoni* 
mencement or at the prosecution of the war, whether such 
as I heard myself or such as were repeated to me by others, 
I will not pretend to recite them in all their exactness. It 
hath been my method to con^der principally what might be 
pertinently said upon every occasion to the points in debate, 
and to keep as near as possible to what would pass for gen- 
uine by universal consent. Aud ^ for the actions performed 
in the course of this war, I kave not presumed to describe 
thrai from casual narratives or my own conjectures, but ei- 
ther from certainty, where I myself was a ^ctator, or from 
Uie most exact informations I have been able to coUect from 
others. This indeed waf a work of no tittle difficulty, because 
even such m were present at those actions disagreed in their 
accounts ftoottt them, according as affection to either side or 
memory prevailed. 

My relation, because quite clear of fable, may prove less 
delightful to the ears. But it will afford sufficient scope to 
those who love a sincere account of past transactions, of such 
as in the ordinary vicissitudes of human affairs may fully oc- 
cur, at least be resembled again. I give it to the public as 
an everlasting possession, and not as a contentious instrument 
of temporary applause. 

^S. O^ former transactions, the greatest was that against the 
Modes, which, however, by two engagements on sea and as 
many at land, was brought to a speedy conclusion. But the 
coBtmuance of this war ran out into a much greater length ; 
and Greece in the course of it was plunged into such calami- 
tiea as were never known before in an equal space. Never 
hid so many cities been made desolate by victories, some by 
Barbarians, and some by the violence of intestine feuds ; to 
say nothing of those where captivity made room for new pos* 
sessors ; never so many instances of banishment ; never so 
many scenes of slaughter either in battles or seditions. Such 
calamities, farther, as were known only by report, but had 
rarely been felt in fact, now gained credit from experience : 
earthquakes, for instanoe^ wlueh affected the largest part of 
the habitable globe, and shook it with the utmost violence; 
•dipsea of the sun^ which happened more frequently than 
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ftfiae?^meibadremeiB^>ered; ffrea4diottghtointom«plt«*% 
tiie consequence of which was famine ; and, what made nol 
the least ravage, but did its share of destruction, the noisoaoe 
pMttlence. For all these things epsued in the sequel of this 
ymt, which was canied on between the Athenians and PehH 
ponnesians, after breaking the thirty years' truce concluded 
between them upon the reduction of Eubosa. 

llw reasons tot which this truce was broken, add thefir 
eourse of vanimeer 1 have in Uie first place thoo^t pn^r to 
write, tlwit none may be at a loss about the origin of so m»» 
mentotts a war among the Grecians. The growth of the Athe- 
nian power I conceive to have been the truest occasion of it, 
though never openly STOwed; the jeakmsy struck by it into 
the Lacedemonians made the contest necessary. But the 
pretences publicly alleged on either side for breaking the 
truce and declaring open war, shall now be related. 
J . Epidamnus is a city on the right hand as you sail into the 
Ionian Gulf: adjoming to it live the Barbarian Taulantii, a 
people of lUyria. The Corcyreans settled a colony here, t\m 
iMder of which wias Phalius, the son of Heratoclides, a Co- 
rinthian by birth, crifthe lineage of Hercules, invited to the of- 
fice out of the mother city, accordiiv to the custom of an- 
cient times ; and, besides this, some CorinthiaBs and others 
of Doric desc«&t joined themselves to this colony. In pro- 
cess of time, the city of the Epidamnians became great and 
populous. Tet, having been afterward harassed with sedi- 
tions of many years' continuance, they were broueht very low 
(according to report) bf war waged against them by the 
neighbouring Barbarians, and were depriTed of the greatest 
riiare of their power. But die most recent event at Epidam- 
nus before the present war was, that the people there had 
driven the nobles out of the city. These, sheltering them^ 
selves among the Barbarians, began depredations on those 
who remained behind, both by land and sea. The EpidaoK 



unconcerned, but to reconcile Jkheir eziks to them, and to 
deliver them from thia Barbarian war." The ambassa^rs, 
i^ing down submissively in the tfiipto of Juno, 9Sered these 
ig|fi|dieattOBa. • But t&e Oorcyreana, revising to receive then, 
fip^l^Wme again withooM^. vThe EpidamxiiaBS, thn* 
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mrnnoced that^po redroM eoM be had from Coicyn, and 
.ignorant how^ lo {iHroceed in their present perplexities, sent to 
Delphos to inquire of the god, *' Whether they should sur- 
render their city to the Corinthians as their founders, and 
■hould seek seowtyirom their protection 1" He answered, 
that " they shonM surrender and take them for their leaders." 
The EpidanmiaRS, in pursuance of this oracle, arriving at Co- 
rinth, make there a tender of the colony, representmg that 
'* the leadtf of it had beein at Cor»th," and communicating 
the oracle; and farther entreated them ^* not to look oa with 
eyes of unconcern till their desttuction was completed, but to 
undertake their redress." The Corinthians granted them 
their protection from a remd to justice, imagining themselves 
;lo be no less intehisted 19 tneir colony than the Corcyreans. 
But they were also actuated by a hatred of the Corcyreans, 
from whom, though a colony of their own, they had received 
some contemptuous treatment : for they neither paid them 
the usual honour on their public solemnities, nor be^n with 
a Corinthisn in the distribution of the sacrifices, which is al- 
ways done by other colonies. This their contempt was 
foimded as well on the sufficiency of their own wealth, in 
vidiich at that time they equalled the richest of the Greeks, as 
on the superitmty of their military force. Their insolence 
became greater in time with the enlargement of their navy, 
and they assumed glory to themselves in a naval character as 
•occeemng the Ph»aeians in the possession of Corcyra. . This 
was their chief incentive to furnish themselves with a naval 
strength, and in it they were by no means inconsiderable : for 
they were master* of a hundred and twenty triremes when 
they began this war. >jUUp(m all these reasons the resentments 
of the Corinthians rising faiffh against them, the^r undertook 
with pleasure the relief of Epidamnus ; encouraging all who 
were so disposed to go and eettle thertf, and sending thither 
a garrison of Ambraeiots and Leucadifuis and their own peo- 
ple. Tljese marched by land to Apollonia, which is a colony 
of the C^feohians, from a dread 1^ the Corcyreans, lest they 
should have mndered their passage had thAy attempted it by 
sea. * * • , 

, As s«ton as the Corcyreaft's hearjd that^ new inhabitants 
and garrispn were got to lEjpkaronus, and th^t the colony wa» - 
delivered fhto the hands of the 0oriitthi«n8» they grew hot 
m^ indignation : and puttang out Bunediate^ with ^wonty- 
THU. — voi,. 1.— -K • ■ 
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five ships, vvhich were soon followed by another eqn^mMt, 
f hey command them ** at their peril to receive their exiles ;*' — 
for those who had been driven out of Epidaranus had already 
been at Gorcyra, where, pointing to the sepulchres, and claim- 
ing the rights of consan|ruinity, they had e^teeated them to 
undertake their restoration :-—" and to senj away ^htf gar- 
risoiT and new inhsAntants which they ^Ipd rec#ved from Co- 
rinth.'* The Epidanmiapas were quite 4eaf (p these hauffhty 
commands. And upon ibis tiie Ciraryreans, with a squadron 
of forty ships, accompanied by the^«]ul«9 vi^hom they pretend- 
ed to restore, and an aid of lllyriaik> began liotftihties. Hav- 
ing blocked up the city, they made procIamaticHi,^ ** that all 
Epidamnians who were willing, and the stiangers,. might de- 
part without molestation, or owerwise they shouldb be treated 
as enemies. '* But this having no effect, the Corey reans be* 
set the place, which is sitoatea upon an isthnnis, on all sides, 
in regular siege. 

The Corinthians, upon the arrival of messengers from Epi- 
damnus with an account of the sie^> draw their forces t<>> 
getbeTy They also gave public notice, ** that a new colony 
was going to Epidamnus, into which all that woald enter 
should have equai and like privileges with their predecessors ; 
that, if any one was unwilling to set out immediately, and 
yet chose to have the benefit of the colony, he might deposite 
fifty Corinthian drachmas, and be excused his. personal at- 
tendance. '^ The number of those who entered for immediate 
transportation, and of those who deposited their ra(mey, was 
large. They sent farther to the Megareaas, requesting a num- 
ber of ships to enlarge their convoy, that their passage might 
not be obstructed b^ the Corcyreans, from whon^ they re- 
ceived a supp^f of eight, and four more from Pale of th« Ce* 
phallenians. The same request was made to the Epidasi- 
rians, who sent five. A single ship joined them firom Her- 
mione ; two from Trcszene ; ten from the Leucadians ; and 
eight firom the Ambraciots. Of theTbebans and PhUasians 
they requested money; of the Eleans, empty ships and 
money. And the number of ships fitted out by themselves 
amounted to thirty-and-three thpusand heavy-armed. 

When the Corcyreans were informed of these preparations, 
they went to Corinth, purpose^ accompanied by ambassa- 
dors from Lacedasmon and Sicyoi^. There they charged the 
Corintjiiians *^ to fetch aviray thpir garrison andjiew settlement 
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firoBi Epidaiiiiras, at hiring no oMimer ^ paretcotioos there: 
that, tf thegr had any thing to aHege to the contrary, they were 
wdtmg to submit to a fair trial in Peloponnesus, before such 
states as hoth sides should approve ; and to whichever party 
the Colony should be adjudged, by them it should be held." 
They also intimated ** their readiness to refer the point in dis- 
unite to the «racl0 al Delpbos ; — war, in their own inclina- 
tions, they west ^te against : buti^if it must be so, on their 
sides (th^' said), me^e«neoessity «*uld prescribe the meas- 
ure ; and if tfagt dmp^ed to do it, they should for assist- 
ance have re6owie to mends not eligible indeed, but better 
sMe to serve tj^eai than auch as they already had." The Co- 
rinthians answered, that ** if they would withdraw their fleet 
andtbeir Barbarians from before Epidammis, they would then 
treat of an accommodation : but, till this was done, their hon- 
our would not suffer them to submit to a reference, while 
their friends were undeigoing the miseries of a siege." The 
Corcyreans replied, that ** if they would recall their people 
irom £pidamnu% themselves also would do the like ; but were 
seady rorther to agree, that both parties should remain in their 
present situation, under a suspension of «rms, till the afiair 
could be judicially determined." 

The Corinthians wtere net eidy deaf to every proposal, but 
so soon as ever they had manned their ships, ana their allies 
wef e come op, despatching a herald beforehand to declare 
war against the Cov^eans, and then weighing anchor with 
a force of seventy-five ships and two thousand heavy-armed, 
they stretched away for Epidamnus, to make head against the 
Corcyreans. The ceraraanders ef this fleet were Aristeus 
the son^f Pellicas, CaUicrates the son of Callias, and Tima- 
nojT the son of Tunanthes ; those of the land-forces were Ar- 
*ehetimuB the son of Eurytimus, and Isarchidas the son of 
Isarch^ 

When th^ were come up as far as Actium, in the district 
•TAnacterium, where standeth the temple of Apollo, in the 
mouth of the Oulf of Ambracia, they were met by a herald 
despatched expressly in a row-boat by the Corcyreans, forbid- 
ding them '* at their peril to proceed." But, at the same 
tim/e, the Corcyreans were busied at home in manning their 
own abips, repairing -euch as were old to make them fit for 
aejyice, and equipping the rest with the utmost exp^tion. 
When the herald brought back nothing pacific from the C»- 
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rintbiftnt, and their sqBadron was now completed to ek 
fbips (for they htA had forty employed in the siejre of J 
damnus), they sailed in quest of the ener^, and drawing up 
against them, came to an 'enBag^ment. The victory fell be- 
yond dispute to (he side of the Oorcyreap«# and fifteen ships 
of the Corinthians were utterly destroyed. 

Their good fortune was such, that on the rery same day 
Epidamnus was surrendered to the beisiqgers upon a capitu- 
lation, by which ** all the strangers in the place were to be 
sold for slaves, but the Corinthians to be detained prisonen 
at discretion." 

>- ' After the engagement at^sea, the Corcyreans, having erect- 
ed a trophy* upon Leucimna, a promontory of Corey ra, put to 
death all the prisoners they had taken, except the Corin- 
thians, whom they kept in chains. And after this, as th^ Co- 
rinthians and allies, having been vanqnnhed m figtrt, wero 
forced to retire within tl^eir own hurbours, they were- quite 
masters of all the adjacent sea ; and, sailing first to Leucas, 
a^ colony of the Cormthians, they laid its terntories waste ; 
and then burnt OyUene, a dock of the Eleans, because they 
had sopplied the Cormthians with ships and money. In this 
manner they continued masters of the sea a long time after 
their naval victory, and in their cruises very much annoyed 
the allies of the Corinthians. It was iM>t until the beginning 
of the suomier that a check was given them' by a fleet and 
land army, who were commission^, in order to relieve their 
harassed allies, to station themselves at Aotiom, and round 

* This was constantly done by the. Grecians upon a victory. 
Nay, when the victory was claimed on both sides, both sides 
erected trophies, of which several instances occur in Thuc^^d* 
jdes. The trophies for a victory at land were- decked out with, 
the arms they had taken ; those for a victory st sea, with arms 
also, and the shatters of the enemy's ships. " To demoUsh a 
trophy was looked on as unlawful, and alund of sacrilege, be- 
cause they were all consecrated to some deity ; nor was it less 
a crime to pav divine adoration before them, or to repair them 
when decayed , as may be likewise observed of the Roman tri- 
umphal arches } this being the me^ms to revive the memory of 
forgotten quarrels, and engage posterity to revenge the disgrace 
of their ancestors ; for the same reason, those Grecians who first 
introduced the custom of erecting pillars for trophies, incurred 
a severe censure from the ages they liv^ in.**— Porter** Archm' 
ifhgw, vol. a, c, 12. 
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Ibe Ghimeriom of Theiprotis. Tbtfre thej lay, to cover Len- 
cu and other place* wmch were in friendship with them ftosa 
the ravage of the ^nemy. The Corcyreans, upon this, with 
a naval uid land force, stationed themselves over against them. 
St Leucimna. Bat neither party venturing out to attack the 
other, they lay quiet in their opposite stations the whole sum- 
mer, and, on the approach of winter, both sides withdrew to 
their respective homes. 
^/ During the remaiBder of the year after the engagement at 
sea, and all the following, the Corinthians, whose indignation 
was raised in this their war against the Corcyreans, were 
building new ships, and sparing neither labour nor cost to get 
a strong armament ready for sea, and sent throu^ut Pelo- 
pottiesas and the other parts of Greece to hire marines into 
their service. The Corcyreans, hearinff of these great piep- 
nations, were terr&ly alarmed, and wim reason ; for at that 
time they were in no alliance with any of the Grecians, nor 
comprehended either in the Athenian or Lacedsemonian 
league. And hence they thought it quite expedient to go 
and sue for the alliance of the Athenians, and endeavour to 
obtain some succour from them. The Corinthians, gaining 
intelligence of their design, despatched an embassy at the 
same time to Athens, instructed by any means to prevent the 
junction of the Athenians to the navsd stren^h of the Cor- 
cyreans, which mi^t hinder them from bringmjg this war to 
a successful issue. The Athenians bein£ met in general as- 
sembly,* both embassies rose up to plead their own cause ; 
and the Corcyrean spoke as follows : — 

* The (leicXiiffta, or assembly of the people. In this the sover- 
eignty was vested ; and it is proper the English reader should 
grow acquainted with this particular form in the Athenian de- 
■locracy. 

The people of Athens were divided into ten tribes, which pre- 
sided by rotation. The year was divided into ten courses, and 
each tribe presided about five weeks. The tribe in course elect- 
ed fifty persons to manage by their authority and in their name . 
these were called Prytanes. These being too larffe a number 
for business, they were subdivided into tens, each of these divis- 
ions presiding for a week ; and these were called Proedri. One 
of the proedri presided or was in the chair for a day, and was 
styled Epistates. For that day, and he never enjoyed this pre- 
eminence a second time in his life, be was invested with the 
highest trust in the government. He kept the public seal, and 
K 3 
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-'- '«*It H qmte prop«,.Atlieniaiji, tl^^t those who ad^esa 
AemselTes to a nei^bouriiMr pgjjvcr, imptormg their snecosr, 
which is now our case, without It^i^ ablato plead the meitt 
of prior good. services or an old allnmce in their own b^ndf^ 
should previously convince them, chie6y, that" a com^ian^ 
with such requests n^ust turn to their advantage ; at least, 
that it will cause no manner of incpnvenience ; and then, that 
the favour will be returned with eflfectual ^titude. If they 
are unable to give satisfactory conviction m ai^ of these par- 
ticulars, they can have no reason to be angry if their suit h* 
rejected. The Corcyreant, confidisnt that they can clear xs^ 
these points beyond the reach of scruple, have sent us hither 
to request your alliance. 

" The method, indeed, which hitherto* we have fondly ob- 
served, hath proved in fiict absurd towards you in this our 
exigency, and pi^ejudicial to our o^ affairs in our present ^ 

the keys of the citadel and treasury. In the assembly of the 
people he ordered alfthe proclamations, regulated proceedings, 
put the question, and declared the majority. 

The assemblies of the people were of two kinds : ordinary 
and extraordinary. Of the first kind, four were re^larly held 
during each presidency of the tribes, and at the third of them 
ambaasadors from foreign states had public audience. The lat- 
ter were occasionally convened by the presidents in courses, or 
by the general of the state.- "Some days beforehand notice was 
publicly given by the senate or council of five' himdred upon 
what subjects they .were to deliberate; but this could not be 
observed upon sudden emergencies. 

They met early in the morning generally, in the Pnyx, at the 
summons of the public crier. At the second summons they 
were obliged to attend at their peril. For then the proper on- 
cers ran along the forum with a rope stretched across, imd rub- 
bed over with vermilion, and all upon whom a mark was found 
were fined ; but those who attended earlyand regularly received 
half a drachma each for attendance. The number whtdi at- 
tended generally amounted to five or six thousand. 

The assembly opened with the sacriBce of a youi^ pi^ to 
Ceres, and the blood was sprinkled round by Wa^ of purmcatioo. 
Then a prayer was pronounced aloud by the crier iot the pros- 
perity ot the commonwealth of Athens ; which ended, a curse 
was next pronounced on every citizen who did any thing to the 
prejudice of his country. Then the presidents of ^e week 
(^ned the points upon which they were convened, and the as- 
•enbly proceeded to business. 
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M^a. In preeediiig^timiif ^we ii6f^ ofaqie to grint oar id^ 
cnee to an^ ; yet now aie'w^etmB to tiie for aUknce horn 
odiers, beiDgt throogk oar own maxnas, qnito dntitttte of 
friends in this oor war against -the Corinthians : and ^lat 
which bofore wppe^eed. Uie Qonduci of refined prudence, to 
keep clear of danger by shunning ^ entanglements of « 
foreiffn alliance, we now %d.hy the eVent to UTebeen both 
impobtio aad weak. 

*< Once alrieady we haye engaged the Corinthians at sea, 
and repulsed them merely by our Qm^ strength. But since, 
with 8 greater iorco collected from PelqMmnesus and ^e rest 
of Greece, they are !^n prep&tinr to attack us ; since we 
perceiye ourselves unable to resist them merely with our own 
domestic streitgthr since, forther, with, our subjection the 
danger will spread abroad, we are necessitated to apply to 
you and eyerywhere else ibr succour ; and thoi^ now im- 
boldened to act in opposition to our former inactive maxims, 
TBt we deserye your poirdon, as lliey were iiot ^e result of 
bad designs, 1>ut of mistaken judgments-;yAnd could we but ^3 
obtain redress from you, this incidental Micessity of ours will 
turn out highly to your honour upon severd accounts. 

" In the first place, you will fovour thop e with your assist- 
ance who haye felt, but neyer. committed, injustice.. In the 
next place, by protecting those whose fiyes a:nd liberties are 
at stake, you will confer so yast an obligation that .t^ mem- 
ory of it can neyer be abolished. We are now masters of the 
greatest nayal force except your own. Consider, therefore, 
how fair l&n occasion, yery seldom to be met with,, of the 
greatest adyantage io yourselves, of the -greatest vexation to 
your enemies, now lieUi before yon ; when that very power, 
the accession of which you would readily have )>urchased 
with ample sums of money and a weight of obligatron, com^ 
eth here to intito your acceptance and make a tender of itself 
without any danger or expense to you ; nay^^ what i» more, 
enabling you to gain the praise of the world, the grateful ac- 
knowle^ments of those you defend, and an increase of 
power to yourselves. Few people, in preceding ages, have 
ever had at any one time so many fine opportunities within 
their reach. And few there are, who, suing for aRiance, do 
it not rather from a view of receiving than conferring secu- 
rity and reputation by their mut. 

'*If tlMrebeanyoBe MMong you nrho inafpaeth HMt war 
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¥M never lia{^pen in which we rasy do yon service, in enc^ 
imagination he is quite mistaken. He doth not penetrate 
^ designs of the Lacedemonians, who, alanned at your 
fomt^t ntm intent on war ;'^or those of the Corinthians, who, 
.powerful of themselves, and your enemies, have begun with 
jM to •pen the wi^ for attadong you ; that, united by com- 
mon li^dtments, we might not stand up in our mutual de- 
- fence i^inst their violence; nor they be disappointed at 
least IB 'one of their views, either effectually to humble us, 
or securely to establish their own power. It is your interest 
te prevent them, by accepting that alliance which we ofier, 
SM rather to anticipate their designs than counterplot them 
when ripening into act. 

J A '* It, farther, they Ua. with a breach of justice your pre- 
'^raming to interfere with their colonies, let them learn that 
every colony, while used in die proper manner, payeth hon- 
our and regard to its mother state ; but, when treated with 
ii^ury and violence, is become an alien. They are not sent 
out to be the slaves, but to be the equals of those who re- 
main behind. Their violence and injustice require no proofs : 
for, invited by us to submit the business of Epidamnus to a 
judicial trial, they chose rather to prosecute their claims at 
war than, at equity. And let such behaviour towards us, their 
relations, put you timely on your guard, that you may not be 
overreached by their collusions, nor hesitate one v^ment to 
grant our petitions. For he who fin^th the least room to 
repent of havihg gratified his enemiee, is most likely to per^ 
severe, in uninterrupted security. -* 

^^ ** You will not break your treaty with the Lacedamonians 
by our admission, who are allied to neither of vou. By that 
treaty it is expressly stipulated, that ' If any of the states of 
* Creece be not at luresent in'^ance with either of the con- 
tracting partiesf^ permission is* given them to go into either 
leaffue, at di#ir 4iwn discretion.' And terrible indeed it is, 
if they must 6e at liberty to man their, fleets out of places in 
theifr alliance, nay, more than that, oat of Greece at large, 
an4) to no small amount, even out of your dependants, and we 
must be deb«(red not only your most inviting alliance, but 
every posllll)le expedient of succour ; then, after all, they 
must raise a cry of injustice if we offer our requests to you 
and have them ^nted. But much greater reasons of com- 
plaint will lie with us if wo cannot prevail upon yon. For 
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tiMn y«a wiH throw at a dittanetf those who «ro beset with' 
dangers, and never were your enemies ; yon will not only not 
restrain the encroachments of eneinies and invaders, bdt wUl 
behold them, throagh ydnr negligence, assuming 8tiiingth<mt 
of your dominions, which you ought never to endure. Tou 
ought ^ther to hinder, them from seducing your subjecti into 
their pay, or send-an immediate succour to us, in what limh- 
ner you may be persuaded is the most expedient; but the 
course you ought principally to take is, to fmn with a8«.jde« 
iensive alliance, and to act immediately. 

" The advantage of such a measure, as we premised at ' 
first, we are deany proving. But that which cfarrieth the 
greatest weight is this, that our enemies are enemies also to 
you (a point too dear to require proof), and enemies by no 
means dem^cable^ but able to make revolters feel their ven- 
geance. The bad consequences of rejecting a land, cannot 
be equid' to those of rejecting a naval alliance, especially to 
you, who should exert your utmost efforts to let none be 
masters of a ^eet besides yourselves ; or, if that be not feasi- 
ble, to midLe the most powerful in that respect your fast alpes. 
2 C And whosoever, allowinff the plain advantage of these our 
^ arguments, may yet dread a rupture if their i^uence prevail, 
^et such a one knowj that the event he feareth, accom- 
panied by «M«ngth, will strike ^eater dread into all your 
enemies ; bot that the zeid of him who Vvotdd have us now 
rejected,' since it is foui)d^d *0Q a weak presumption of their 
strength, must the sooner c^Eicdurage those enemies to attack 
you. The present consultation is not confined to Corcyra, 
tmt very nearly concerneth Athens also : — ^let him therefore 
be assured that he doth not provide the best for the welfare 
of Athens, when, directly foreseeing a war fast approaching 
and only not on foot, he hesitateth the least about gaining a 
people provided with aU the necessary meafis of being a 
most serviceable friend or a most prejudicial foe -,11— a people 
' i^portonely situated in^the course to Italy and SicUir, so 
capable to hinder the accession of any naval* force from 
thence to the Peloponnesians, and to seciire a p^sage from 
hence to any of those coasts, not to mention the commodious 
ness of it in many other respects. 

" To reduce the whole to one short point, wherein all and 
every individual of you is concerned, learn from hence that 
we are not to be abandoned ; there aie ^ three naval pow* 
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era among the Ghrecians of any consideration, your own, our 
own, and that of the Corinthians. If you indolently. sufo 
two of these to be incorporated, by leaving us a prey to the 
Corinthians, yttf must for the future make head against the 
dorcyreans and Peloponnesians both : but, if you grant your 
alliance to us, the contest will lie against them alone, and 
your own naval strength be coneideraMy augmented.'' 

In this manner the Gbrcyreans spoke : and when they had 
concluded, the Corinthianr took their turn as fbHow«Ui^«-^ 
9^ *' Since these Corcyreans have not confined their discourse 

r^meielY to solicit; the favour of your alliance, but have ei^arged 
it vifith Jnvectives against our injustice in making war upon 
them, we also lie under a necessity, to make some previous 
observations on both of those points before we proce^ to 
other matters. . By this means you will perceive your own 
great security in complying With our demands, and what 
weighty reasons you have to reject their importunate solici- 
tations. 

** They allege it as a maxim x>f prudence that they have 
been hitherto averse to any foreign alliance : but their mo- 
tives in this were founded upon malice, and not upon virtue. 
They would have no ally to be a witness of the wrongs they 
do ; they declined the society of such as migfat^put tnem to 
the blush. Their very island, farther, which i^M^It situated 
for such arbitrary tempers, suffereth them a^e to judge 
those outrages they themselves commit : exempting them 
from fair and equitable trials, because they seldom go abroad « 
to visit their neighbours, as their harbours are the constant 
and necessary resort of others. Here, then, lieth the modeSfy 
of their unassociating maxim : it was designed to prevent 
their having any partners in violence, that mey might have 
it all to themselves; that, when they were supenor, they 
might oppress without control ; when there was none to watch 
them they might engross the spoil, and might enjoy their 
rapin* without danger of a blush. , Had they been those 

. virfbous souls they proclaim themselves, then, clear of every 
bad imputation from their neighbours, they had a fine oppor- 
tunity to. manifest their integrity to the world by doing and 
by submitting to justice. ^ 

J^ , *' But -such neither we nor any other people have in fact 
experienced them. For, though planted by us, they have 
ever disowned their. allegiance to us, and now wage opea 
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war against us, pleading that they were not sent afavoad to 
be maltreated and oppressed. We also aver in our own 
behalf, that neither did we send them to reieeive their injuri- 
ous requitals, but to retain them in lawful dependanee, and 
to be honoured and reverenced by them. Such dutiful 
returns the rest of our colonies punctually make us, and by 
such no other people are so well respected as oursdves. 
From the great satisfieustion, therefore, we give to att the rest, 
it plainly appeareth that, we afford no reasonable disgust to 
these alone, and that without some glaring injury we should 
have had no inclination to declare war against them. But, 
though we had actually transgressed, it would "have been 
quite decent on their part to have shown condescension when 
we were angry ; and then it would have been base in us t» 
have pressed too 'far on such moderation. To their pride 
and the insolence of wealth Uieir many transgressions against 
us are justly to be ascribed. Hence it was that they laid no 
claim to Epidamnus, which belongeth to us, while harassed 
with intestine fends ; but when we came to its redress, then 
by force theyeeize and detain it. /And now they pretend that 37. 

J>Tevious to that tiiey were willing to have submitted to a 
air arbitration; Such pleas are not to be regarded when 
offered by men who are already masters in pcwsessioor and 
on that 8e<grihty make appeal tb justice r they are only of 
weight wheCMacts and words are equitably to be judged, 
before the point hath been decided by arms. And it was 
not before they had besieged that city, but when they 
thought that we were intent on saving it, that they had 
recnVurse to the specious pretence of a fair arbitration. And 
here they are at present, by no means -content with the 
wrongs they have there committed, presuming to ask con- 
junction from you, not in league, but in violence, and, on the 
merit of being rebels against us, to beg your protectioj^ 
Then was the proper time for such an address to you, vrhMP 
their afiairs securely flourished; not now, when we have 
been outraged by them, and they are beset with dangers ; 
not wh«) you, who have shared no benefit from their former 
power, are to relieve their distress, and by no means their 
acconrplic|a in crimes, are to come in for an equality of cen- 
sure fromMs. A prior conjunction of force justly entitleth 
to a share of what may be the event : but those who had no 
participation in the guilt ought to be exempted from the ccBOr 
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A(j^ MqiiM6«8 <rf It /And thus w« hftTt dMxljr riK>w]i, that wc 
' iWTe addrMsed ouraeWes befora yoa with all the requiskea 
of a rigfatfal cause, and that their proceedings are violent and 
rapacioQS. 

** It is now inemnbent upon ns to cenYince yon, that yov 
cannot, with joatice, receire them into alliance. For, grantij^g 
it to be expressly stipnlaied in the treaty Uiat any of the 
states not -particularly mentioned mi^ go into either league 
at their own discretion, yet the intent of the stipulation reach- 
eth not to those who join one party to the prejudice of 
another, but to such as^ baring withdrawn from neither side, 
are in need of protection — to such as bring 'not war insteaa 
of peifce to those who receire them, — if they know their 
interest. And ret the latter must be jrour portion if our 
arguments Idse weir influence : for too «riU npi only become 
suziiiaries to them, but enemies rao to us, who are your 
allies by treaty. Of necess^, if you join with them, our 
Tenmnco must be levelled at them without separating you. 
Right abore aH things it would be for yon to keep yoorsdvea 
at a distance from us both ; — if that will not pieMe, to re- 
Terse your proceedingSt And join with us in opposition to 
them. For, to the (Sirin^iaiis you are bound \fy firm and 
lasting treaties, with the Corcyreans you have never yet 
transacted even for a truce, and by no meana^o establish a 
new law for receiinng revolters from ^ other league. We 
ourselves did not, upon the Samian revolt, give our sufirage 
a^fainst you, when the rest of the Peloponnesians were 
divided upon the question — whether they ought to be sup- 
ported: but we <^nly maintained that every state had a 
right to proceed against its own dependants. For if you 
receive and undertake the defence of those who have 
behaved amiss, the event will show that the greater nuqober 
^mnVL come over to our side, and that you establiidi a law 
^pejudicial to yourselves much more than to us. 
A I ** The points of justice we have thus sufliciently cleared 
up to you, aecording to the general laws of Greece. We 
have only to add a word of advice and the claim of a favour, 
such a one at we now affirm upon a principle of gratitude 
ought not to be denied us, who are neither your enemies so 
far as to hurt yon, nor ever were your friends lo, ^ur as to 
, burden you. When, formerly, before the invasion of the 
Medes, you were in want of long ships in your war againal 
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(he JBginete, you were supplied by the Codnthiaos with 
twenty. The service which we then did you, and that other 
more recent about the Saroians, when we prevented their re- 
ceiving any support from the Peloponnesians, enabled you 
in their turns to vanquish the ^ginet» and to chastise the 
Samians. And these services were done you at a season 
wh§n the human attention, fixed entirely on war, regardeth 
nothing but what tendeth to victory. Whoever forwardeth 
this, men esteem their friend, though he was before their foe ; 
and him who checketh it, their foe, though perhaps he may 
be their real friend. - For even domestic affairs are sorrily 
conducted at a time when the mind is inflamed by contention. 
/o *' Recollect these things. Let the young man learn the 

>^^ truth of them from his elders, and aduowledge that we ooffht 
to be properly requited. I^et him not entertam the thoo^t, 
that what we say is agreeable to equity, but that in case of a 
war interest inclineth another way : for interest is most sure- 
ly to be found there where the least injustice is committed. 
The contingency of that war, from the dread of which the 
Corcyreans encourage you to act unjustly, lieth yet in obscu- 
rity, and ou^t not to inflame you into open and immediate 
hostilities against the Corinthians. It, would be prudent, 
farther, to lessen that jealousy we have already conceived 
from the proceedings at Megaiu. For a later obli^tion, by 
the favour of time, though of less weight in itself, is able to 
cancel a charge of greater moment. Neither sufifer yourselves 
to be allured with the promise of a powerful conjunction of 
naval force : for never to act unjustly against equals is a 
firmer security of power than to be elevated upon present 
y* ^ plausibilities, and enlarge it through a series of dangers. / Our 

'^ ' present circumstances resemble those concerning which wo 
explicitly declared at Lacedsmon, that every state had a 
right to pnoceed against its own dependants : and now we beg 
that liberty from you ; and that you, who have reaped tbi 
beotefit of such a suffira^ from us, would not prejudice us by 
yours. Render us for it the just requital : remembering that 
this is the critical season, in which he who aideth is the best 
of friends, and he that opposeth the greatest foe. And as 
for these Corcyreans, take them not into*your alliance in 
despite of us, nor abet them in the injuries they have don^ 
us. By acting in this mam>er you will discharge the obliga- 

THU, VOL. I. — L 
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tions incumbent apon you, and will take those meMUieewbieii 
are most for your own advantage." 

This is the substance of what was said by the Corinthians. 

The Athenians having heard both parties/ met twice iif 
full assembly on this occasion. At the first meeting the^ 
thou^t there was validity in the arguments of the Corinthi- 
ans ; but, at the second, they came to a different resolution! 
—not indeed to form such an alliance with the Corcyreans 
as to have the smm enemies and the same friends (for then, 
if the Corcyreans should summon them to join in an ezpedi' 
tion against Corinth, their treaty with the Peloponnesians 
would be broken) ; but an alliance merely defensive, for the 
reciprocal succour of one another, if either Corcyia or Athens, 
or any of their respective allies, should be assaulted. A war 
with the Peloponnesians seemed to them unavoidable ; and 
they had no mind to leave Corcyra^ which had so great a navid 
force, for a prev to the Corinthians ; but to breriL them to 
the utmost of their power against one another, that upon oc 

* Here the English reader should be informed in what man>> 
ner business went on when difficulties, diversities of opiniony 
and consequently debates ensued. 

When it appeared that the point proppsed would not pass 
unanimously, the crier, at the command of the president in the 
chair, proclaimed adoud, " What citizen above fifty years of age 
hath a mind to speak?" When such had been heard, the crier 
made a second proclamation, that " any Athenian whatever had 
liberty to speak." The debate being ended, the president in the 
chair bade the crier put the question^ It was decided by hokt- 
ing up,of hands. The chairman distinguished the numbers in 
the affirmative and negative, and declared the majority. Then 
the resolution or decree was drawn up in form : arid the ar- 
chon*s name who gave title to the year, Che day of the month, 
and the name of the presiding tribe, wus prefixed. 

The public decorum of the Athenians is worthy observation. 
The sentiments of age and experience weie first to be heard, 
and then the spirit and resolution of the younger were ealled ia 
to assist at the public consultation. Nay, they carried>it farther f 
no person convicted of profaneness, debeuichery, cowardice, ot 

fublic misdemeanor, was suffered to speak in this assemblyr 
'rom them they pxpected no sound instruction, no disinterested! 
advice. If any such offered to speak, the presidents of the as' 
aembly immediately enjoined them silence : or, if they were re^ 
fractory, ordered their ofllcers to pull them down and turn thena 
•ut of the assembly. 
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casion th^ might be the better able to war with the Corinthi- 
ans, thus weakened to their hands, though joined by other 
atates of Greece which had power at sea. At the same time 
that island appeared to them most conTeniently situated in • 
/^the passage to Italy and Sicily. /Upon these motives the / 
^Athenians received the Corcyreans into their alUance: and, 
not long after the departure of the Corinthians, sent ten ships 
to their aid under the command of Lacedaemonius the son of 
Cimon, Diotimus the son of Strombichus, and Proteas the 
son of Epides. Their orders were, ** by no means to^engage 
the Corinthians, unless they stood against and ende$fvoured 
to make a descent at Corcyra, or any of its dependant places ; 
if they did so, to resist them with all their efforts." These 
orders were given with a view of not infringing the treaty : 
and this their aid of shipping arrived at Corcyra. 
J The Corinthians, when they had completed their prq>ara' 
'tions, set sail for Corcyra with a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sh^. Of these, ten belonged to the Eleans, twelve to 
the Me^areana, ten to the Lea<»dians, twenty-seven to the 
Ambraciots, one to the Anactorians, and the other ninetv 
were their own. The quotas from the allied cities had each 
of them their respective commanders ; but the Corinthian 
squadron was commanded by Xenodides the son of Euthy- 
clos, with four colleaffues. So soon as they were all assem- 
bled at that part of me continent which looks towards Cor- 
cyra, they set sail from Leucas, and arrive at the Chimeriom 
in ThesjfNTOtis. A harbour openeth itself here, and above it 
is the city of Ephyre, at a distance from the sea, in Eleatis, 
a district of Thesprotis : near it is the outlet into the sea of 
the Lake of Acheriisia, into which the river Acheron, having 
run through Thesprotis, is at last received ; from which also 
it deriveth its name. The river Thyamis also runneth here, 
dividing tliesptotis from Cestrine, and between these two 
riven aoseth the Cape of Chimerium. The Corinthians there- 
iei% arrive at this part of the continent, and fix their station 
*OMxe. /But the Corcyreans, so soon as ever advised of their 
sailing, haVing manned a hundred and ten ships under the 
commanci of Miciades, ^simides, and Eurybatus, took their 
station at one of .those isles which are called the Sybota, ac- 
companied by the ten Athenian ships. Their land-force was 
left at the promontory of Leucimna, with an aid of a thousand 
hl»i3^-armed Zacynthians, The Corinthiftnp bad also ready 
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upon the continent a numerous aid of Barbarians : ibr tb0 
/^ people on that coast ever continued their friends. /When 
'^*' every thing was in order among the Corinthians, taking in 
* provisions for three days, they weigh by niffht from Chime- 
rhim with a design to fight ; and havmg sailed along till bredc 
of day, they discover the riiips of the Corcyreans already oat 
at sea, and advancing against them. When thus they had 
got a view of each other, both sides form into the order of 
battle. In the right wing of the Corcyreans were the Athe- 
nian ships ; the rest of the fleet was all their own, ranged mto 
three squadrons, each of which was respectively under the 
orders of the three commanders : in this manner was the 
order of the Corcyreans formed. In the right of the Cormthi- 
ans were the ships of the Megareans and Ambraciots ^. in the 
centre the other allies in their Several arrangements ; the 
Corinthians formed the left wing themselves, as their ships 
were the best sailers, to oppose the Athenians and the rignt 
of the Corcyreans/ When* the signal flags were hoisted on 
both sides, they ran together and began the engagement; 
both sides having stowed their decks with bodies o7 heavy- 
armed, with many further that drew the bow or tossed the 
javelin. Their preparations still retained something of the 
awkward manner of antiquity. The engagement was sharply 
carried on, yet without exertions of skul, and very much re- 

* To give the English reader, once for all, a proper light into 
^eir method of beginning an engagement, I shall quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Archbishop Potter's Archeologia, vol. ii., 
c. 21. 

" Before they joined battle, both parties invoked the gods to 
x,_--. ___. . , " es; and the admirals. 

;hter vessels, exhorted 
themselves like men; 
nal was given by hang- 
shield, as we read m 
hich was termed aiauv 
fight continued, and by 
B right or left, the rest 
ler to attack their ene- 
s added the sound of 
al*s galley, and contin- 
w usual for the soldiers 
to Mars, and after the 
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' eemblkig a battle upon land. When they had Ilud one ao- 
•th^ close they were not easily separated again, because of 
^e number and hurry of the vessels. The greatest hope of 
Victory was placed in the heavy-armed fighting on the decks, 
who, fixed to their post, engaged hand to hand, while their 
ships continued without any motion. They had no opportu- 
nity to make their charges and tacks, but fought it out by 
dint of strength and courage without any dexterity. The 
tumult was great on all sides, ;u)d the whole action full of dis- 
lan ships relieved the Corcyrean 
ed too hard, and did what they 
emy ; but theii commanders re- 
tack, remembering with«awe the 
rhe right wing ^ the Corinthians 
} Oorcyreans, %lth twenty ships, 
based them when dispersed to the 
continent, and continuing the pursuit to their very camp, land- 
ed immediately, where they set fire to their abandoned tents 
and carried off all the baggage : in this part, therefore, the Co- 
rinthians and their allies were vanquished, and the Corey reans 
were plainly superidr. But in the left, where the Corinthians 
personally engaged, they easily prevailed, as twenty ships of 
the Corcyreans, and those too from a number at first inferior, 
were gone off in the pursuit. But the Athenians, seeing the 
Corcyreans thus distressed, now came up to their support 
more openly than before,, having hitherto refrained firom any 
direct attack. And when the chase was clearly begun, and 
the Corinthians followed their success, then every one among 
them applied himself to action. There was no longer any 
time for discretion : Corinthians and Athenians were forced 
by absolute necessity to engage one another. 
^ The chase being thus begun, the Corinthians towed not 
after them the huUb of the vessels they had sunk; but turned 
all their attention to the men who ^^re floating about, and 
cruised at large more to slaughter than take alive. And, 
having not yet discovered the defeat of their right, they 
slaughtered through ignorance their own friends. For the 
number of ships being large on either qide, and "covering a 
wide extent of sea, afler Uie first Confusion of the engage- 
ment they were not able easily to distinguish which were 3if 
victors or which the vanquished : since Qfbciahs against Gre- 
cian» had never at any time before engaged at sea with so 
l3 
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large a nnmbOT of yessela. Bat after tbe CoirmthiaQs had 
pertued the Corcyreans to land, they returned to look after 
their shattered vessels and their own dead. And most of 
these they took up and carried to Sybota, where also lay the 
kmd-foree of their Barbarian auxiliaries : this Syhota is a des* 
ert haven in The^irotis. Having performed this duty, they 

Sithered together again into a body, and went in quest of the 
orcyreans, who, with those damaged vessels that yet could 
swim, and with all that had no damage, together with the 
Athenians, came out to meet them, faring lest they might 
attempt to land^pon their shore. It was now lato in the 
day, and they had sung their psean as ^oing to attack, when 
on a sudden the Cknrinthians* slackened their course, having 
descried a re-eofprcement of twenty sail coming up from 
Athens. This se<^nd squadron the Athenians had sent aw»y 
to support the former ton, fearing <what really happei^ed) lest 
the Uorcyreans might be vanquished, and their own ten ships 
4j^ be too few for their support./ The Corinthians, therefore, 
having got a view of them, and suspecting they came from 
Athens, and in a larger number than they yet discovered, be-^ 
gan gradually to fell away. They were not yet descried by 
the Corey reans (for the course kept them more out of their 
ken), who were surprised to see the Corinthians thus slacken 
their course, till some who had gained % view informed them 
that such ships were coming up, and then they also fell back 
themselves : for now it began to be dark, and the Corinthi- 
ans, being tomed about, had dissolved their order. In this 
manner they were separated from one another, and the na- 
val engagement ended with^ the night. 

The Corcyreans having recovered their station at.Leo- 
cimna, those twenty ship^ ftom Athens, under the command 
of Glauco the son of Leager, and Andbcides the son of Leo- 
goras, havinff passed through floating carcasses and wrecks, 
came up to toe station not lon^ after they had been descried. 
Yet the Corc3rreans (for now it ifras night) were in great con-, 
stornation lest they should be enemies : but they were soon 
kno^n, and then came to an anchor. 

* The original is vpvuvav acpovovro, they knocked the hind 
deck, a phrase elegantly applied by Thucydides to those that 
BBtreat fighting, and still facmg their enemies. It was done by 
running their ships backwards upon their hind decks in order to 
tack about^See Potter*s Archeologia, vol. ii^ c. SO. 
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•i^' Next mcnmag the thirty Athenian ships, sceon^fMuiied hf 
such of the Corcyreans as were fit for sea, weighed away anil 
inade orer for the haven at Sybota where the Corinthians lay, 
•designing to try whether or no they would engage again. 
The Corinthians, puttinji^ their ^ips from off the More, and 
^brawkig ap into <^er in the deeper water, remained there 
withoat ad?ancing. They had no design or inclination to 
begin another engagement, as they weie sensible of the junc- 
tion of the fresh Athenian ships, and of the numerous diffi- 
culties with which they were beset, about the custody of thq 
prisoners whom they had on board, and the want of necessary 
materials ta repair their ships upon this desert coast. Their 
thoughts were more employed upon their. return home, and 
the method to accomplish it, from the apprehension lest the 
Athenians, judging the league to be broken as they had come 
{^^ to blows, might obstruct their passage. /For this reason they 
determined beforehand to despatch a boat with proper per- 
sons, though without the solemn protection of a herald, and 
so to sound their intentions. The message to be 4,eUyered 
was this :— 

" You are guilty of injustice, ye men of Athens, in begins 
ning war and violating treaties : for you hinder us from ta- 
king due vengeance upon our enemies, by lifting up your^nns 
agamst us. If you are certainly determined to hinder our 
course, either against Corcyra or any other place whither w« 
are wiUing to go, and so vidate treaties, take us first who 
are here in your power, and treat us as enemies." 

The persons sent thus deUvered their message : and the 
whole company of the Corcyreans who heard it shouted out 
immediately to '** apprehend and put them to death." But 
the Athenians returned this answer t-:-^^ 

" We neither begin war, yet^men pf Peloponnesus, nor vio- 
late treaties. We are come hither auxiliaries to these Cor- 
Cjrreans our allies. If, therefore, you are desirous to sail to 
any other place, we hinder you not. But, if you so against 
Corcyra or any other place belonging to it, we shall endeav- 
our to oppose you to tne utmost of our power." 
tf4 • Upon receiving tiiis answer from the Athenians, the Co- 
nnthians prepared for their return home, and erected a tro- 
phy at Syhota on the continent. But the Corcyreans were 
employed in picking up the wrecks and bodies of the dead, 
dnving toinards them by favour of the tide and the wind, 
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which, blowing fresh the night before, had scattered them all 
about ; and, as if they too had the victory, erected an oppo- 
site trophy at Sybota in the island. The reasons upon which 
each side thus claimed the victory were these. The Co- 
rinthians erected a trophy because they had the better of the 
engagement till night, and so were enabled to pick up most 
of the shatters and the dead ; they had, further, taken a num- 
ber of prisoners, not less than a thousand, and had disabled 
about seventy ships of the enemy. The Corcyreans did the 
had disabled about thirty ; and, upon 
henians, had recovered all the wreck 
towards them ; and because the Co- 
had retired from them the night be- 
cried the Athenian ships ; and when 
battle at Sybota, durst not come out 
lanner did both sides account them- 

beir passage homewards, by strata- 
which lietn in the mouth of the Gulf 
ed in common to the Corcyreans and 
it entirely into the hands of the Co- 
1 then retired to their own home, 
iorcyrean prisoners who were slaves, 
Two hundred and fifty they reserved 
ated them with extraordinary good 
nsom they might serve them in their 
rra, for the majority of them were 
utherity in that state. Thus, there- 
d in the war of the Corinthians ; and 
is^ after such service left them. But 
this was the first ground of war to the Corinthians against 
the Athenians, because they had assisted the Corcyreans in a 
naval engagement against themselves, who were in treaty 
Jknth them. 
;»^; Immediately after this transaction, other misunderstand- 
ings also happened . between the Athenians and Peloponne- 
siane, tending to a war. For all the schemes of the Corinthi- 
ans aiming at revenge, the Athenians, jealous of their en- 
mity, sent an order to the inhabitants of Potidaea, situated 
upon the Isthmus of Pallene (and though a Corinthian colo- 
ny, yet allied with, and tribuUry to them), " to demolish that 
part of their wall which faceth the Pallene, to give 
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• hostages, to send away the epidemiurgi^ and not to receive 
those magistrates for the future who were annually sent 
them from Corinth." They vrexe apprehensive of a revolt 
at the instigation of Perdiccas and the Gprinthiana, and ^eir 
seducing into the same defection the other dependants of 

y^-" Athens in Thrace. /These steps the Athenians thought 
/ proper to take with the people of Potidea immediately after 

' the sea-fight of Corcyra. Tar the Corinthians were mani- 
festly at variance with them, and Perdiccas, the son of Al- 
exander Bong of the Macedonians, was now become their 
enemy, who before had been their ally and friend. His en- 
mity' was occasioned by an alliance the Athenians had formed 
with his brother Philip and Derdas, ^ ' 
position against him. Alarmed at th 
sons to Lacedsmon to stir up a^nst 
war, and to draw over the Connthia 
order to bring about the revolt of I 
been tampering with the Chalcideans 
tiaeans, to persuade them to revolt a 
eluding that if he could bring about 
cent people, he might venture a war a| 
probability of success. The Athenian 
and were desirous to prevent the revc 
had begun an expedition against his 
of thirty ships and a thousand heavy- 
mand of Archestratus the son of ] , 
vnth ten others in this service. They gave particular orders 
to the commanders to take hostages Arom the Potidseans, and 
to demolish their wads, and to keep a watchful eye over the 

^^ neighbouring cities, that they might not revolt. ^ The Poti- 

" ' deans had already sent ambassadors to the Athenians, to dis- 
suade them, if possible, from the execution of any new de- 
signs against them ; and had at the same time despatched an 
embassy to Lacedsmon along with the Corinthians, instruct 
ed to procure a promise of redress if there should be occa- 
sion. But when their long negotiation at Athens proved 
quite ineffectual, and the fleet was gone out to sea both 
against Macedonia and themselves ; when, farther, the re- 
gency at Lacedaemon had given a promise to make an irrup- 
tion into Attica, if the Athenians should attempt any thing 
ajgainst Potidaea ; upon this encouragement, without loss of 
time, they revolt in ccmjunctioii wiu the Chalcideans and 
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Bottieans, all combined hj an oath of mntaal defence and 
support. Perdiccas farther preTuledwith the Chalcideans 
to abandon and demoUsh all their towns upon the seacoast, 
and then to remove to Olynthus, and forttfy that town by a 
junction of all their strength. And to these people, l^s 
abandoning their own homes, he made a cession of that part 
of Mygdonia which tieth round the Lake of Bolbe, for their 
subsistence during the war with the Athenians. Having thus 
demolished their own cities, they went to another place of 
residence, and were employed in preparations for the war. • 

^:fy. The thirty shipf of the Athenians arriving on the coasts 
of Thrace, find Potidsea and the other cities already revolted. 
The commanders, judging it impossible with their present 
strength to act against Perdiccas and the revolted cities both, 
turn their course towards Macedonia, pursuing the first de- 
sign of the expedition. Landing th^re, they joined in the 
war with I^lip and the brothers of Derdas, who, with an 
army, had made an irruption from' the inland countiy; 
6d. in the meantime, Potid«a being now in revolt, and the 
A^nian fleet on the Macedonian coasts, the Corinthians, 
anxious for the security of that place, and makii% the danger 
their own, despatched thither some volunteers of their own 
people and other Peloponnesians taken into their pay, in all 
sixteen hundred heavy-armed* and four hundred lignt-armed. 
The command of this bodj of men was given to Aristeus 
the son of Adamantus ; smce, out of their own private af- 
fection to him, who had ever been a steady friend to Pdtidsea, 
most of the vcdunteers from Corinth had undertaken the ser- 
vice ; and the time of their arrival in Thrace was the fortieth 
day after the revolt of Potidea. 

/ / An express soon arrived at Athens with the news of the 
revolt of the cities ; and when afterward they heard of the 
arrival of that body under AristeuA, they sent away two 
thoufliand of their heavy-armed, and forty ships, under the 

* The heavy-armed wore a complete suit of armour, and en* 
saged with broad shields and long spears. They were the 
flower and strength of the Qrecian armies, and had the highest 
rank of military honour. The light-armed were designed for 
skirmishes and fij^hting at a distance : their weapons were ar- 
rows, darts, or slines. The targete^rs, mentioned often in this 
history, were a middle sort of soldiery, armed with targets at 
narrow shields and spears, neither large nor heavy. 
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eommand of Callias the son of Calliades, and four colleagues, 
to reduce the reyolted. These, arriTing fii^t of all in Mace- 
donia, find* the former thousand employed in besieging Pydne, 
having a little before got possession of Therme. They sat 
down with them for a time to carry on the sie^ of Pydne ; 
but afterward, making with Perdiccas a composition and alii' 
ance the best they could in their present exigency, since Po^ 
tidasa and the arriTal of Aristeus were very urgent points, 
they evacuate' Macedonia. They marched next to Benea ; 
and turning from thence, after having first made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon the place, they marched by land to- 
wards Potid«a. Their army consisted of three thousand 
heavy-armed of their own, without including a large body of 
auxitiaricis, and nix hundred Macedonian horse, who had 
served with Philip and Pausanias ; seventy ships at the same 
time sailed along the coast. And thus, by moderate marches, 
they came up in three days to Gigonus, and there encamped. 
/^ The Potidseans, with the body of Peloponnesians com- 
manded by Aristeus, excepting the Athenians, had formed a 
camp near Olynthus, within the isthmus, and had a market 
kept for them without the city. The command of the infan- 
try had been given to Aristeus by the voice of the cdnfeder- 
ates, and that of the cavalry to Perdiccas ; for now again 
he had abruptly broken with the Athenians and joined the 
Potidsaans, deputing lolaus to command in his absenee. It 
was the design of Aristeus, by encamping the body under his 
own commaiMl within the isthmus, to observe the motions of 
the Athenians if they advanced, while without the isthmus 
the Chalcideans and allies, and two hundred horse belonging 
to Perdiccas, should continue at Olynthus, who, when the 
Athenians came forward against them, were to throw them- 
selves in their rear, and thus shut up the enemy between the 
two bodies. But Callias, the general of the Athenians, in 
concert with his colleagues, detached the Macedonian horse 
and a few of their allies to Olynthus, to prevent any sally 
from thence ; and then, breaking up their camp, they march- 
ed directly for Potidsa. But when they were advanced as 
far as the isthmus, and saw their enemies drawn up in order 
to fight, they also formed ; and in a little time they came to 
an action. The wing under Aristeus, Corinthians, and the 
very flower of their strength, who engaged with him, soon 
compelled their enemies to turn their iMcks, and pursued ex- 
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ecution to a* ^cat distance ; but the rest of the army, < 
posed of Potidsans and Peloponnesians, were defeated by 
the Athenians, and chased to the very walls of PotidsBa. 
'r c Aristeus, returning from his pursuit, perceived. the rout of 
'the rest of the army, and knew not whither with the least 
hazard to retreat, whether to Olynthns or Potidasa. But at 
last he determined to imbody together those he had i^MMit 
him, and, as Potidea lay at the smallest distance, to throw 
himself into it with all possible speed. This with difficulty 
he effected, by plunging into the water near the abutmenta 
of the pier, amid a shower of missive wemons, with thetass^ 
indeed, of some of his men, but the safety of the larger 
number. 

Those who should have come to succour the Poiideana 
from Olynthus, which is at no greater distance than sixty 
stadia,* and situated in view, at the beginning of the battle^ 
when the colours were elevated,t advanced, indeed, a littlo 
way, as designing to do it, and the Macedonian horse drew 
up against them as designing to stop them. But, as the vic-^ 
tory was quickly gained by the Athenians, and the colours 
were dropped, they retired again within the walls, and th» 
Macedonians marched away to the Athenians : so that the 
cavalry of neither side had any share in the action. After 
the battle the Athenians erected a trophy, and granted a sus- 
pension of arms to the Pottdasans for fetching off their dead. 
There were killed of the PotidsMins and allies very near three 
hundred, and of the Athenians one hundred and fifty, wi^ 
Callias, their general. 
6-4 y The Athenians, without loss of time, throwing up a work 
against the wall which faceth the isthmus, blockaded the 
place on that side, but the wall towards the Pallene they left 
as they found it. For they thought their number was by ne 
means sufficient to keep Uie guard withm the isthmus, and to 

* About six nules. 

t The elevation of the colours or ensi^^ns was the signal of 
joming battle, and they were kept up durmg the whole contin> 
uance of it : the depression of them was a signal to desist, or 
the consequence of a defeat. The depression of the colours in 
this instance was a proof to the Macedonian cavalry that all was 
over. The Athenians in their colours bore an owl, as sacred to 
Minerva, the tutelary goddess of Athens. — See Potter's Arcbas- 
ologia Greca, vol. ii., c. 9. 
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pM8 orer to the Pallene side, and block it up alio there. 
They were apprehensive that, thus divided, the Potideans 
and their allies might fall upon them. And the Athenians at 
home, hearing there was no work on the Pallene side, sent 
thither a thousand and six hundred heavy-armed of their own 
people, under the command of Phormio the son of Asophius, 
who, arriving upon the Pallene, and having landed his men at 
Aphytis, marched forward to Potidea, advancmg slowly and 
laying waste the country as he moved along. And, as no- 
body ventured out to give him opposition, he also threw up a 
work against that side of the wall which faceth the Pallene. 
By these methods was Potidea closely blocked up on either 
side, and also by the ships which lay before it at sea. 

Ig f^ The blockade bemg thus perfected, Aristeus, destitute of 
any means of savmg the place, unless some relief should ar- 
rive from Peloponnesus, or some miracle should happen, pro- 
posed it as his advice that *' all excepting five hundred men 
should lay hold of the first fiivourable wind to quit the place, 
that the provisions might for a longer time support the rest ;" 
declaring his own readiness ** to be ono of those who stayed 
behind.** Though he could not prevail with them, yet willing 
in this plunge to do what C9uld be done, and to manage a£ 
fairs abroad in the best manner he was able, he made his es- 
cape by sea undiscovered by the Athenian guard. Continu- 
ing BOW among the Chalcideans, he made what military ef- 
forts he could, and killed many of the inhabitants of Sermyle 
by an ambuscade he formed before that city ; and endeav- 
oured to prevail with the Pcloponnesians to send up a timely 
rdief. rhormio, also, after completing the works round Po- 
tidasa, with his sixteen hundred men ravaged Chalcidica and 
Bottisa ; and some fortresses he took by storm. 

/ ' These were the reciprocal causes of dissension between 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians. The Corinthians were 
enrased at the blockade of Potidva, a colony of their ovm, in 
which were shut up both Corinthians and other Peloponne- 
sians. The Athenians resented the proceedings of the Pel- 
oponnesians, in seducing to a revolt a city in alliance with 
and tributary to them, and siding openly, by a voluntary ex- 
pedition, with the warring rebels of Potidapa. Yet a war, 
open and avowed, had not yet broken out between them ; hos- 
tilities were suspended for a time. Hitherto it was merely a 
private quarrel of the Corinthians. 

THO. — VOL I. — K 
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^^ But ivben once ihe blockade of Potidtta wae formed, the 
* Coiinthians couU hold no longer. In it their own peo[^e 
were shot up, and they were at the saine time in anxiety 
about the place. They summoned their allies to repair im- 
mediately to Lacedsmon, and thither they went themselves, 
with loud accusations against the Athenians, " that they had 
violated the treaty, and injured Peloponnesus." The .£gi- 
netsB, indeed, from a dread of the Athenians, did not openly 
despatch their embassy ; but underhand they had a great 
share in fomenting the war, asserting that " they were re- 
strained in the privilege of governing themselves, which had 
been allowed them by the treaty." 

The Lacedsmonians, summoning to appear before them 
not barely their allies, but whoever had any manner of charge 
to prefer against the Athenians, assembled in grand council 
as usual, and commanded them to speak ; others who were 
present laid open their respective complaints, but the Mega- 
reans preferred the largest accusations ; in particular, that 
*' they had been prohibited the use of all the harbours in the 
Athenian dominions, an4 the market of Athens, contrary to 
the treaty." The Corinthians were the last who stood forth. 
Having first allowed sufficient time to others to exasperate 
the Lac^smonians, they preferrS^d their own charge as fol- 
loweth : — 

/ ^ " That faith, ye Lacedsmonians, which ever both in public 

conduct and in private life you so punctually observe, ren- 
dereth what others, what we ourselves may have to say, 
more difficult to be believed. By it you have gained indeeid 
the reputation of probity, but contract a prejudicial ignorance 
in regard to remote occurrences. For, though we have fre- 
quently suggested to you what wrongs we were apprehensive 
of receiving from the Athenians, yet have you not deigned to 
make inquiry into the grounds oif those suggestions, but rather 
have suspected our ingenuity as speaking from selfish views 
and private resentments. And it is not to prevent our suffer- 
ings, but now, when we already feel their weight, that you 
convene these confederates together ; before whom we ought 
to be indulged in a larger share of discourse, as we have by 
much the largest share of complaints to utter ; wronged as 
we have been by the Athenians, and by you neglected. 

" If indeed by treachery, lurking and unobserved, they had 
violated the peace of Greece, those who had not discerned it 
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might jastly have demanded explicit proofs. Byt now, what 
need can there be of multiplying words, when some you al- 
ready see enslaved ; against others, and those not the mean- 
est of your allies, the same fate intended ; and the aggres- 
sors fully prepared to recerre you, if at length a war should 
be declared 1 With other views they had not clandestinely 
laid hands on Coreyra, and forcibly detained it from us, nor 
had they dared to block up Potidaea ; of which places this lat- 
ter lieth the ntost convenient for extending our power in 
Thrace, the former could supply Peloponnesus with ihe great- 
est navy.x But to your account these events are to be 
charged, who after the invasion of the Modes first suffered the 
strength of Athens to be increased, and afterward their long 
walls to be erected. Ever since you have connived at lib- 
erty overthrown, not only in whatever communities they have 
proceeded to enslave, but now, where even your own confed- 
erates are concerned. For not to the men who rivet on the 
chains of slavery, but to such as, though able, yet neglect to 
prevent it, ought the sad event with truth to be imputed ; esr 
peciaUy when, assuming superior virtue, they boast themselves 
the deliverers of Greece. 

** With much ado we ar6 now met together m council, but 
not even now upon the plain and obvious points. We ought 
not to be any longer debating whether we have been iniuredy 
but by what measures we should avenge ourselves. Txie ag» 
gressors, havinff long since planned out their proceedings, are 
not about to muLe, but are actually making attacks upon those 
who are yet come to no resolution. Nor are we unexpe- 
rienced by what steps, what gradual advances, the Athenians 
break in upon their neighbours. Imagining themselves to be 
still undiscovered, they show themselves the less audacious 
because you are insensible. But when once they know yon 
alarmed and on your guards they will press more resolutely 
forwards. For you, I^cedsemonians, are the only people of 
Greece who sit indolently at ease, protecting not with pres- 
ent but with promised succour : you alone pull down, not the 
commencing, but the redoubled strength of your foes. You 
have indeed enjoyed 4he reputation of being steady, but are 
indebted for it more to report than fact. We ourselves know 
that the Persian had advanced from the ends of the earth 
quite into Peloponnesus, before you exerted your dignity in 
resistance. Now also you take tio notice of the Athemaoti 
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not remote as he wu, but seated near yoa ; and, instead of 
invading them, choose rather to lie upon your defence against 
^eir invasions, and to expose yourselves more to the haz- 
ards of war against a JEprown augmented power. And all this 
while you know that the Barbwian was guilty of many errors 
in his conduct : and the very Athenians frequently, m theilr 
contests with us, have been defeated more through their own 
blunders than the vigour of your resistance ; for their confi- 
dence in you hath caused the destruction of^ome, who upon 
that very confidence were taken unprepared. 

" Let no one in this assembly imagine that we speak more 
from malice than just grounds of complaint. Complaint ia 
pst towards friends who have failed in their duty ; accusation 
V). ^ M against enemies ffuilty of injustice. ^ And surely, if any 
peo{Me ever had, we have good reason to think we have am- 
ple cause to throw blame upon our neighbours ; especially 
when Auch great embroilments have arisen, of which you seem 
to have no manner of feeling, nor ever once to have reflected, 
in regard to the Athenians, with what sort «f people, how far, 
and m>w in every point unlike yourselves, you n^ist soon con- 
tend. They are a people fond of innovations, quick not only 
to contrive, but to put their schemes into effectual execution : 
jTOor method is, to preserve what you already have, to know 
nothing further, and when in action to leave something need- 
ful ever unfinished. They again are daring beyond their 
strength, adventurous beyond the bounds of judgment, and in 
extremities full of hope : your method is, in action to drop be* 
low your power, nev^r resolutely to follow 4he dictates of 
your judgment, and in the pressure of a calamity to despair 
of a deliveratice. Ever active as they are, they stand against 
jTOu' who ftre habitually indolent: ever roaming abroad, 
against you who think it misery to lose sight of your homes. 
'Dieir view in shifting place is to enlarge their possessions : 
you imagine that in foreign attempts you may lose your pres- 
ent domestic enjoyments. They, when onee th^ have gain- 
ed superiority over enemies, push forward as far as they can 
go ; and if defeated, are dispirited the least of all men. More 
than this, they are as lavish of their lives in the public ser* 
vice as if those lives were not their own, while their resolu- 
tion is ever in their power, ever ready to be exerted in the 
cause of their country. Whenever in their schemes they 
meet with disappointments, they reckon they have lost a share 
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of tiieir f imperty : when th««e tehemes are socceMfal, die 
acquisition seemeth tmall in comparison with what they have 
farther in design : if they are haffled in executing a proje^ 
invigorated by reyiring hope, they catch at fresh expedienta 
to repair the damage. They are the only people who instan- 
taneously project, and hope, and acquire ; sO expeditious are 
they in executing whatever they determine. Thus, through 
toils and dangers they labour forwards so lonff as life continu- 
eth, never at leisure to «njoy what they already have, through 
a constant eagerness to acquire more. They have no other 
notion of a festival than of a day whereon some needful peint 
should be accomplished ; and inactive rest is more a torment 
to them than laborious employment. In short, if any one, 
abridging their characters, should say they are fm'med by na- 
ture never to be at quiet themselves, nor suffer others to bo 
so, he deseribeth them justly. 
*ff^ ** When such a state hath taken the lists of opposition 
/ against you, do ye dally, O LacedaBmonians 1 do you unagine 
that those people will not continue longest in the enjoyment 
of peace v«ho timely prepare to vindicate themselves, and 
manifest a seti!^ resolution to do themselves right whenever 
they are wrongedl You, indeed, are so far observers of 
equity as never to molest others, and stand on your guard 
merely to repel damage ft-^m yourselves ; — points you would 
not without difficulty 8ecurd,^ough this neighbouring state 
were eovemed by the same principlea as you are ; but now, 
aa we nave already shown you, youY customs compared with 
theirs are quite obsolete ; whereas thoM which progressiveTy 
improve must, like all Uie works of art, be ever the bibst. 
Were, indeed, the continuance of peace ensured, Unvarying 
manners would certainly be preferable ; but such people aa 
are liable to frequent vicissitudes of forei^ contest have 
need of great address to vainr and refine theur conduct. For 
this cause, the manners ef'^the Athenians, improved by a 
long tract of experience, are formed in respect of yours upon 
a model entirely new. Here, therefore, be the period fixed 
to that sk>w-moving policy you have hitherto observed. 
Hasten to the relief of others, to that of the Potidaeans, as 
b^ contract you are bound. Invade Attica without loss of 
time, that you may not leave your friends and your relations 
in the mercy of their most inveterate foes, and constrain ua, 
liirough your aWth, to seek redreaa fiom a xMm al li ance . 
m3 
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Such 8 ttepyif takenUur us, could neither scaikUlize the gods 

. who take cognizance (tt^emn oaths, nor men who own their 

obligation ; for treaties are not violated by those who, left 

destitate by some, have recourse to others, but by such as, 

being sworn to give it, withhold their assistance in the tinoe 

of need. Yet, if you are willing and ready to perform- your 

parts, with you we firmly abide. In changing then, we 

should be guilty of impiety ; and we never snidl find others 

so njjceljT st^ited to the disposition of our own hearts. Upon 

these points.form^ proper resolutions ; and exert -yourselves, 

that the henour of Peloponnesus be not impaired under your 

guidance, who have received from your ancestors this great 

pre-eminence.*' 

> ' * To this effect the Corinthians spoke. And it happened 

/ that at this very juncture an Athenian embassy was at Lace- 

dsmon, negotiating some other points ; who, so soon as they 

were advertised of what had been said, judged it proper t« 

demand an audience of the Lacedsemonians. It was not 

their desi^ to make the least reply to the aceusai^pas pre- 

^ • ferred against them by the complainant states, but m general 

to convince them that ** they ought not to fonn any sudden 

resolutions, but to consider matters with se^te deliberation." 

They were farther desirous " to reprw^ht before them the 

' ' ' >0, to excite in the minds 

points they ahead^ knew, 

m in those of which they 

"such a representation 

to pacific measures than 

themselves, therefore, to 

I their desire to speak in 

1 be obtained. An* order 

It them, they ^^oadusd, 

(th :— 

mr embassy to enter into 
Bs, but to negotiate the 
nployed us. Yet, having 
raised 'against us, hither 
we have repaired : not to throw in our plea against the accu- 
sations of the complainant states ; for you are not the judges 
before whom either we or they are bound to plead : but, to 
prevent your forming rash and prejudicial resolutions, upon 
\ of high importaocoy through the instigation of these 
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jam eonfederetet. Our view is, fiu^r, to eonvince you, 
notwithstAnding the long comp^hmsive charge exhibited 
a|faiQ6t U8, that we posses* with credit what we hare 
hitherto obtained, and th»< the state of Athens is deserriog 
of honour and regai^ 

« And what ne.«Q is there here to go back to remote an- 
tkuity, wher» hearsay tradition must establish those facts to 
which th* ey«s of the audience are utter strangers 1 This 
we sb«ll waive ; and call forth first to your review the Per- 
•Min invasions, and 'those incidents of which you are con- 
•cions, without regarding that chagrin which (he remem- 
brance of them will constantly excite in you. Our achieve- 
ments there were attended with the utmost danger : the 
consequence was public benefit, of which you received a 
substantial share : and though the glory of that acquisition 
may not be all our own, yet of a benefiicial share we ouffht 
not to be dq>rived. This shall boldly be averred ; not with 
a view of soothing you, but doing justice to ourselves, and 
giving you ta know against what a .state, if your resolutions 
now are not discreetly taken, you are going to engage. For- 
we aver, that we alone adventured to engage the Barbarian 
in that most dangerous field of Marathon. And when, upon 
the second invasion, we were not able to make head by land, 
we threw ourselves on shipboard with all o.ur people, to fight 
in conjunction with you by sea, at Salamis ; which prevent^ 
his sailing along the coasts of Peloponnesys, apd destroying 
one by one your cities, unable to succour one. another against 
that formidable fleet. The truth of this the Barbarian him- 
self hath undeniably proved : for, thus defeated at sea, and 
unable to gather together again so large a force, he hastily 
retired with the greatest part of his army. In this sq won- * 
SeihoX 0Sk etent, where beyond dispute the preservation ot 
Greece was achieved at sea, the three most advantdgeous 
instruments were contributed by us — ^the largest number of 
shipping — a person of the greatest abilities to command — and 
the most intrepid courage. For of the number of ships, amount- 
ing in all to four hundred, very nearly two thirds were our 
own. Themistocles was the commander, to whom princi- 
pally it was owing that the battle was fought in the straits, 
which was undeniably the means of that great deliverance ; 
and you yourselves paid him extraordinary honour on that 
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Tery account,* more ihui ever to any stranffer wlio hadt 
appeared among you. weoarselves showed Urther,on this 
occasion, the most daring courage ; since, though none be- 
fore marched up to our succour, ^xid -erery state already 
enslaved had opened the road against ^b«, we bravely detei* 
mined to abandon even Athens, to destroy^^r own effects, 
nor, like the generality of those who wwe yet iMemolished, 
to desert the common cause, or, dispersing ourselve*^ to be- 
come useless to our allies, but — to embark at once, to (ace 
the urgent danger, without the least resentment against yuv 
for your preceding backwardness of aid. So that we aver 
the service we then did you to be no less than what we 
afterward received. For to our aid, indeed, at last you 
came, from cities yet inhabited, from cities you ever designed 
should still be inhabited, when once you were alarmed for 
your own safety much more than for ours. So long as we 

♦ Herodotus relates, that after the great victory at Salamia, 
*<the Grecians sailed to the isthmus, to bestow the prize upon 
him who had deserved best of Greece by his behaviour in the 
war. Bat upon their arrival, when the commanders gave in 
their billets on the altar of Neptune, in which they had written 
the name of him who had behaved best, and of him who was 
second, each of them haa given the preference to his own self, but 
most of them agreed in awarding the second place to Themis- 
tocles. Thus, while each competitor was only honoured with 
his own single voice for the first place, Themistocles was 
clearly adjudged to deserve the second. Envy prevented the 
Grecians from proceeding to a just declaration, and they broke 
up and departed, leaving the point undecided. Themistocl»i» 
however, was celebrated and honoured as the man who in 
prudence far surpassed all the Grecians then alive. Thus 
denied the honour due to him, for having undoubtedly excelled 
them « all in the affair of Salamis, he inunediately repaired to 
liiftc^sBmon, desirous to have justice done him there. The 
Lacedaemonians received him nobly, and honoured him abun- 
dantly. They gave, indeed, to Eurybiades the crown of olive, as 
first in valour ; but for wisdom and dexterity they bestowed a 
second crown of olive on Themistocles. They presented him 
farther with the first chariot in Sparta. And after so much 
applause, he was conducted, in his return, to the frontier of 
Tegea, by three hundred picked Spartans, who composed the 
royal guard. He was the only person ever known to have 
received such t compliment from the Spartana.**— Herodotus in 
Urania. 
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V9ete safe, your preseiice was in yain expected: bat we^ 
launching forth from a city no lon^r our own, and hazarding 
our all for a place we ahaoost despaired of recovering, ejQected 
our own preservation, and with it in a great measure joura. 
Had we, overcome w^th fear, gone over early to the Mede, 
as others did, to save our lands; had we afterward not 
dared, as men undone beyond recovery, to throw ourselves 
on board ; you had never been obliged to fi^t at sea, as not 
having sufficient strength to do it ; but the mvader without a 
stru^le would have leisujely determined the fate of Greece. 

'* Do we then deserve, Lacedsmonians, that violence of 
envjr with which the Grecians behold us, for the courage we 
manifested then, for our judicious resolution, and the superior 
power we now enjoy 1 That power, superior as it », was by- 
no means the effect of violent encroachments. Tou would 
not abide with us to glean away the relics of the Barbariaa 
war. To us the associated states were oMiged to have re- 
course, and entreat us to lead them to its com^etion. Thus, 
by the necessary exigence of affairs, obliged to be in action, 
we have advanced our power to what it now is : at first, from 
a principle of fear ; then from the principle of honour ; and 
at lengm from Uiat of interest. When envied by manj, 
when obliged to reduce to their obedience some who had 
revolted, when you, no longer well disposed towards us, were 
actuated by jedou^ and malice ; we thought it not consist- 
ent with our security to endanger our welfare by giving up 
our power, since every revolt from us was an accession of 
strength to you. No part of mankind will fix any repiioaeh 
on men who try every expedient to ward off extremities of 
danger. Nay, it is your own method also, Lacedaemonians, 
to manage the states of Peloponnesus as suits your own in- 
terest best, and to prescribe them law. And, had you abided 
with us, and persevered in that invidious superiority as .wd 
have done, we are well convinced that you would soon have 
ffrown no less odious to your allies ; and so obliged either to 
have ruled with rigour, or to have risked the Iom of your all. 
It followeth, therefore, that we have done nothing to raise 
surprise, nothing to disappoint the human expectation, in ac- 
cepting a superiority voluntarily assured, in firmly maintain- 
ing it thus accepted, upon those most [urevailing principles of 
honour, and fear, and interest. 

^ The maxim by which we have acted was not first broach* 
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ed by i», since it hath been eter allowed that inferioiB should 
be controlled by their superiors. To be the latter we thought 
ourselves deserving : you thou^rht so till now, when, private 
interests engaging your attention, you begin to cry out for 
justice, which no people ever yet so studiously practised, as, 
when able to carry a point by strength, to check their inclina- 
tion and let it drop. And worthy, farther, are they of ap- 
plause, who, pursuing the dicutes of human nature, in gain- 
ing rule over others, observe justice mOre steadily than their 
scope of power requireth from them. And so far we have 
reason to conclude, that were our power lodged in other hands, 
plain evidence would soon decide with what peculiar modera- 
tion we use it : though, so hard indeed is our lot, that calum- 
ny and not applause hath been the consequence of such our 
lenity. " In suits of contract against our dependants we are 
often worsted; and though ever submittii^ to fair and im- 
partial trials in our own courts, we are charged with litigious- 
ness. Not one of them reflecteth that thoee who are abeo- 
hite in other places, and treat not their dependants with that 
moderation which we ^ibserve, are for that very reason ex- 
empted from reproach : for, where lawless violence is prao- 
tised, there can be no room for appeals to justice. But our 
dependants, accustomed to contest with vm vpon equal foot- 
ing, if they sufier never so little damage where they fancy 
equity to be along with them, either by a judicial sentence or 
the decision of reigning power, express no gratitude for die 
greater share of property Aiey yet enjoy, but resent with hiffher 
chagrin the loss of such a pittance, than if at first we had set 
law aside, and seized their all with open violence ; even in 
this case they could not presume to deny that inferiors ought 
to submit to their superiors. But mankind, it seemeth, resent 
the acts of injustice more deeply than the acts of violence : 
those, coming from an equal, are looked upon as rapines : 
these, coming from a superior, are complied with as necessi- 
ties. The far mote grievous oppression of the Mede they 
bore with patience, but our government they look upon as 
severe ; it piay be so ; for to subjects the present is always 
grievous. If you, therefore, by our overthrow should gain the 
ascendant over them, you would soon perceive that gOod dis- 
position towards you, which a dread of us hath occasioned, 
to be vanishing away ; especially should you exert your su- 
periority according to the specimens you gave during youv 
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rfiort conMnand against the Mede. For the institutions estob- 
itshed here amonff yourselves have no affinity with those of 
other places : and more than this, not one Spartan among you, 
when delegated to a foreign charge, either knoweth how to 
apply his own, or make use of those of the rest of Greece. 
7^ ** Form your resolutions, therefore, with great deliberation, 
/ as on points of no smaU importance. Hearken not so far to 
the opinions and calumnies of foreign states as to embroil your 
own domestic tranquillity. Reflect in time on the great un- 
certainty of war, before you engage in it. Protracted into 
tong continuance, it is generally used to end in calamities, 
from which we are now at an equal distance ; and to the lot 
of which of us they will fall, lieth yet to be determined by the 
hazardous event. Men who run ea^rly to arms are first of 
all intent on doing some exploits, which ought in point of time 
to be second to something more important ; and when smart- 
mg with distress, they have recourse to reason. But since 
we are by no means guilty of such rashness ourselves, nor as 
yet perceive it in you, we exhort you, while healing measures 
are in the election of us both, not to break the treaty, not to 
violate your oaths, but to submit the poinU in contest to fair 
arbitration, according to the articles subsisting between us. 
If not, we here invoke the gods, who take cognizance of oaths, 
to bear as witness, that we shall endeavour to revenge our- 
selves upon the authors of a war, by whatever methods your- 
selves shall set us an example." 
V, These things were said by the Athenian embassy. And 
when the JjacedsBmonians had thus heard the accusations of 
their allies against the Athenians, and what the Athenians 
had urged in their turn, ordering all parties to withdraw, 
they proceeded to serious consultation among themselves. 
The majority agreed in the opinion that " the Athenians were 
already guilty of injustice, and that a war ou^ht to be imme- 
diately declared.'' But Archidamus their king, esteemed a 
man of good understanding and temper, 8tan£ng forth, ex- 
pressed his own sentiments thus : — 
^0. " I have learned myself, by the experience of many wars, 
and I see many of you, ye Lacedeemonians, as great proficients 
in years as I am, that no one should be fond of an enterprise 
because it is new, which is a vulgar weakness, judging it 
thence both advisable and safe. The war, which is at present 
the subject of your consuHation, yoa will find, if examined 
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discreetly, to bode a very long, continuance. Against T'elo- 
f)onne8ians, it is true, and bo^rers upon ourselves, we have 
ever a competent force in readiness, and by ei^ditious steps 
can advance against any of them. But aeainst 9 people 
whose territories are &r remote, who are fdmier most expert 
ft natal skill, who with all t^e Bxpedients of war are most 
.^ tfxeellentlr provided, with wealth both private mid public, 
with ship{)mg, with Horses^ -with arms, and with m^ far.be- 
ytmd what any other state in Greece can singly preteiid tft ; 
who, more than this, have numerous dependant states upon 
idiom, they levy tribate-^where is the necessity sanguin^ly to 
wish for war against such a people ? and wherein is our de^ 
pendance, if thus unprepared we should declare it against 
them T Is it on our naval force 1 But in that we are inferior : 
and if to this we shall apply our care, and advance ourselves 
to in equality with them, why this wiH be a work of time. 
Or, is it on our wealth 1 In this we are yet much more defi- 
cient ; and neither have it in any public fund, nor can readily 
raise it frpm private purses. But 4he confidence of some may 
perhaps be liuoyed up with our superiority in arms and num- 
bers, so ttiat we may easily march into their territory and lay 
it waste : yet other territories, and of lar^^ extent, are sub- 
ject to their power, and by sea they w3I import all necessary, 
supplies. If, further, we tempt thehr dependants to a revolt, 
y^e shall want a naval strength to support them in it, as liw 
majority of them are seated upon islands; 'What therefore 
will be the event of this our war ? For if we are unaUe either 
to overpower them at sea, or divert those revenues by which 
their navy is supported, we shaH only by acting prejudice our- 
selves. And in such a situation to be forc^ to give it up 
will be a blemish on our honour ;' especially if we shall be 
thought to have been the authors of the breach. For let us 
not be puffed up with idle hope that this war must soon be 
over, if we can lay their territory waste ; I have reason on 
better grounds to apprehend, that we shall leave it behind as a 
legacy to our childreiv It is \sy no means consistent with the 
spirit of Athenians either to b6 slaves to their soil, or, like 
q -, unpractised soldiers, to shudder at a war. -^ Nor again, on the 
other hand, am I so void of sensibility as to advise you to 
give up your confederates to their outrage, or wilfully to con- 
nive at their encroachments ; but only not yet to have re- 
course to arms, to send ambassadors to prefer»our complaints. 
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Mdtliout betraying too gTMit an eagemeas for war, or any to* 
kf^ns of (rasillanimity. By pausing thus we may get our own 
aflhirs in ireadineas, by augmenting our strengtn through as 
accession of allies, either Grecian or Barbarian, wheresoever 
we can procure supplies of ships or money. And the least 
room there cannot be for censure, when a people in the state 
we are in at present, eiposed to all the guiles of the Atheni^ 
ans, endeavour to save themselves not merely by Grecian, but 
even by Barbarian aid. And at the same time let us omit 
no resource within the reach of our own ability. 

*'If, indeed, upon our . sending . an embassy, they will 
hearken to reason, fiiat will be the happiest foe us all. If 
not, after two or three years' delay, then better provided, we 
■nay, if it be thought expedient, take the field against them. 
But in ^ood time, perhaps, when they see our preparations 
and the mtent of them clearly Mp4ained by our own declara- 
tions, they may make each requisite concession, before their 
territory is destroyed by ravage, and while yet they may save 
their property from utter devastation. Regard their territo- 
ry, I beseech you, m no other light than as a hostage for their 
ffood behaviour, and the more firmly such the better may be 
Ms culture. Of this we ought to be sparing as long as pos- 
sible, that we drive them not into desperate fury, tadj render 
more unpracticabl&'their defeat. Far if, thus unprovided as 
we are, and worked up to anger by the instigations of our 
confederates, we at once begin this ravage, reflect whether 
we shall not taint its reputation, and the more embroil Pel- 
oponnetos ; since accusations as well of states as private per- 
sonal is possible to clear away ; but in a war, begun by gen- 
eral concurrence for the sake of k single party, which it is im- 
possible to see how far it will extend, we cannot at pleasure 
desist, and preserve our honour. 

** Let- no one think it a mark of pusillanimity that, many as 
we are, we do not rush immediately upon one single state. 
That state has as large a number of dependants who contrib- 
ute to its support : and a war is not so much of arms as of 
money, by which arms are rendered of service ; and the more 
so, when a landed power is contending against a naval. Be 
it, therefore, our earliest endeavour to provide amply for this, 
nor let us prematurely be too much fermented by the iia- 
langues of our allies. Let us, to whose account the event, 
whatever it be, will be principally charged — let us, with s»- 

THU. — ^VOL. t.—K 
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d«te deUberation, endeaToar m some degree te foretae it ; 
and l>e not in the least ashamed of that slow and dilatory tem- 
per for wluch the Corinthians so highly reproach you. For 
thiouffh too great precipitancy you will come more slowlyto 
an end, because you set out without proper preparations. The 
atate of which we are the constituents hath erer been free 
and most celebrated by fame : and that rej^oach can at moat 
be nothing but the inborn sedateness of our minds. By this 
we are distinguished, as the only people who never ctow in- 
solent with success, and who never are abject in adversity. 
And when again they invite us to hazardous attempts by ut- 
tering our praise, the delight of hearinc must not raise our 
spirits above our judgment. 9 any nirther endeavour to 
exasperate us by a How of invec^e, we are not by that to be 
provoked the sooner to eom]JHance. * From tempers evenly 
balanced it is that we are wirm in the field of battle, and 
cool in the hours of debate : the former, because a sense of 
duty hath the greatest influence over a sedate disposition, 
and magnanimity the keenest sense of shame : and good we 
are at debate, as our education is not polite enough to teach 
us a contempt of kws, and by its severitygiveth us so much 
good sense as never to disre^rd them. We are not a people 
80 impertinently wise as to rav^idate the preparations of our 
enemies by a plausible harangue, and then absurdly proceed t» 
a contest ; but we reckon the thoughts of our neighbours to 
be of a similar cast with our own, and that hazardous con- 
tingencies are not to be determined by a speech. We al- 
vrays presume that the projects of our enemies are judiciously 
planned, and then serious^ prepare to defeat them. For we 
ought not to found our success upon the hope that th<^ wiH 
certainly blunder in their conduct, but that we have omitted 
no proper step for our own security. We ought not to im- 
agine there is so mighty difference between man and man ; 
but that he is the most accomplished who hath been regularly 
trained through a course of needful industry and toil. 

** Such is the discipline which our fathers have handed 
down to us ; and by adhering to it, we have reaped consid- 
erable advantages. Lei us not forego it now, nor in a small 
portion of only one day precipitately determine a point where- 
m so many lives, so vast an expense, so many states, and so 
much honour are at stake. But let us more leisurely pro- 
ceed, which our power will warrant us in doing oiore easihf 
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than others. Desptleh ambamadoit to the Athenians eon- 
cernin^ Potidssa ; despatch them concerning the complaints 
our alhes exhibit against them ; and the sooner, a^ they haim 
declared a readiness to submit to fair decisions. Against 
men who offer this we enght not to march before they are 
convicted of injustice. But, during this interval, get every 
thing in readiness for war. Yonr resolutions thus will be 
most wisely ibrmed, and strike into your enemies the great- 
est dread.'' 

Archidamus spoke thoe. But Stheaelaidas, at that time 
4me of the ephori, standing* forth the last on this occasion, 
gave his opinion as Mloweth l — 

" The many words of t|iO'!SftAhenians, for my part, I do not 
understand. They have been ezce^ing large m the praise 
•f themselves ; bat as to the cbaige against them, that thcf 
injure our aUies and Pel(^>onne8«s, they have made no reply. 
If, in truth, they were formerly good against the Medes, bat 
are now bad towards as, they deserve to be doubly pun- 
ished ; because, ceasing to be good, they are grown very 
bad. We continue t& same persons both then and now ; 
and shall not, if we are wise, pass over the injuries done to 
our allies, nor wait any longer to revenge them, since they 
are past waiting for Uieir sufferings. But other people, foiv 
sooth, have a great deal of wealtti, and ships, and horses-^ 
we too have gallant allies, whom we ought not to betray to 
^be Athenians, nor refer diem to . law and pleadings, since h 
was not by plea^lings they were injured : but we «ught, witk 
all expedition and with all our strength, to seek revenge. 
How we ought to deliberate when we have been wronged* 
let no man pretond to inform me : it would have better be^ 
c^e those who desi^^ed to commit avtch wronffs, to havtt 
deliberated a long time ago. Vote then the war, Laced»mo- 
nians, with a epirit becoming Sparta. And neither suffer the 
Athenians to grow still greater, nor let us betray our own 
confederates ; but, with the gods on our side, march out 
against these authors of injustice.*' 

Having spoken thus, by virtue of his office as presiding in 
the eoHege of ephori,* he put the question in the Lacedaemo- 

♦,The college of ephori (or inspectors) at Sparta consisted 
of five. They were annually elected by the people from their 
own body, and were designed to be checks upon the regal 
l^smets They never forgot the ^ of their inst^ution, and* m 
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fMM cotmcil. But, Bs they tote by Toice and not by ballot, 
he said, •* he coald not, amid the shoot, distinguish the ma- 
)ority V an^» being desirous that each of therti, by plainly de- 
claring his opinion, might show they were more inclined to 
war, he proceeded thus — " To whomsoeter of you, I-Acedae- 
Aonians, the treaty appeareth broken, and the Athenians to be 
in the wrong, let him fwe up and go thither," pointing out 
to them a certain place : " but whoever is of a coutraiy opin- 
ion, let him go yonder." They rose up and were divided ; 
bat a great majority was on that side which voted the treaty 
broken. 

Upon this,' calling in their confederates, they told-thera^ 
'* They had :come to % resolution that the Athenians were 
guilty of injustice ; but they were desirous to put it again to 
Vie vote in a general assembly of all their confederates, that, 
by taking thenr measures iiTconcert, they might briskly ply 
the war, if determined by common consent." 

Matters being brought to this point, they departed to their 
lespective homes, and the Athenian ambassadors, having 
ended their negotiations, stayed not long behind. This de- 
cree of the I^cedsmonian council that **the trekty was 
broken," was passed in the fourteenth year of the treaty con- 
^-v eluded for thirty years afler the conquest of Eubcea. > But the 
Lacedaemonians voted this treaty broken and a war necessary 
not so much out of regard to the arguments urged by their 
allies, as firom their own jealousy of the growing power of 
the Athenians. They dreaded the advancement of that 
power, as they saw the greatest part of Greece was already m 
aobjection to them. 
^ ^ Now the method by which the Athenians had advanced 
their power to this invidious height was this.* 

fact, quite lorded it over the kings.. In a word, the whole ad- 
ministration was lodged in their hands, and the kings were 
never sovereigns but in the field at the head of their troops. 
One of the ophori had the honour to ^ye its style to the year, 
in the same manner as the first archon did at Athens. 

* The series of history on which Thucydides now enters 
though not strictly within the compass of his subject, yet most 
needful to give it light, and to show how present evente are con- 
nected with, and how far they resulted from, preceding, is ex- 
cellent in Its kind. He states important facte in the cleai«8t 
and most orderly manner ; he opens before us the somce of th« 
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After that the Me^es, defeated by.tbe OreciAns hoA m 
land and sea, had evacuated Eijirope, and such of them as 
•scaped by sea were utterly mined at Mycale, Leotychidea, 
kinff of the Laoed«inonians> who commanded the Grecians 
at Mycale, returned home, drawing away witb him all the 
confederates of Peloponnesus. But the ACRenians, with the 
confederates of Ionia and the HellesDont, who were now re- 
volted from the king, continuing n tLose part6, laid siege to 
Sestos, then held by the Medes ; and pressing it during the 
winter season, the Barbarians at length abandoned the^acsu 
After this they separated, sailing away from the Hellespont, 
every people to their own respective countries. 

But the Athenian community, when the Barbarians faai 
evacuated their territory, immediately brought back asaim 
Aom their places, of refuge their wives and children, and all 
their remaining effscts, ami vigorously applied themselves to 
rebuild the city of Athens simI the walls : for but a small 
part of these had been left standing, and their houses, most 
of them, had been demolished, and bet a few presented b^ 
way of lodgings for the Persian nobles XThe LacedaHuon^ 
ans, infomMd of their design, came in embassy to prevent itj 
partly lo gratify themselves, as they would behold with 
pleasuie every city in Greece unWalled like Sparta ; bus 
■lore to gratify their confederates, inviting them to such a 
step from the jealousy of the naval power of the Athenians* 
BOW greater than at «ny 4ime befinre, and of the courage they 
had so bravely exerted in the war against the Medes^ They 
required them to desist from building their walls, and rather 
to join with them in levelling every fortification whatever 
without Peloponnesus. Their true meaning and their iur 
ward ^lousy they endeaveiured to conceal from the Athe- 
ikians bf -the pretence, that " then the Barbarian, idiould ho 
again invide them, would ind no stronghold fvom whence to 
assault the■^ as in the hist instance he had done from 
Thebes ;*' aUegii^ farther, that **^ Peloponnesus was a ptace 
of secure retreat and certain resource for all." To these 
representations of the liScedsmonians, the Athenians, by the 

Athenian power ; and, by a neat and concise enumeration of 
notable events, conducts it to that height which excited the 
jealousy of other states, and was the true political cause of th# 
«ucceeaiBg war. 
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tdvice of Themistocles, made thw reply» th^ ** they would 
send ambaasadors to them to debate this affanr ; aad so, 
without further explanation, dismissed them. Themistociwi 
next advised, that " he himself might be despatched forthwith 
to Lacedaemon, and by no means hastily -to send away the 
others who were to be jmned in the commisuon wHh mm, 
but to detain them till the walls were carried up to a heighl 
necessary at least for a defence > that the work should be 
expedited by the joint labour of all the inhabitants, without, 
wiception of themselTes, their vi^ves, and theur ch^dren, 
sparihg neither public nor private edifice from whence any 
proper materials couW.be had, but demolishing ^l." Having 
tiius advised them, and suggested farther what- conduct he 
designed to observe, he sets oat for Laced»mon. Upon kit 
arrival there, he demwided no public audience; he (arotrafllr 
ed matters, and studied evasions. Whenever any person in 
the public administration demanded the reason whylie asked 
not an. audience, his answer was, that " he waited for the ar- 
rival of his colleagues, who were detained by urgent busi^ 
ness : he expected that they would speedily be with him, and 
was surprised they were not yet come." *< As they had a good 
opinion of Themistocles, they easily acquieaced'in such an 
answer. But other persons afterward arriving, and making 
elear aflfirmation that " the wall is carrying on, and already 
built up to. a considerable height," they had it no longer in 
their power to be incredulous. Themistocles, knowing tltia, 
exhorts them " not rashly to be biased by rumours, butratheir 
to send* away some trusty persons of their own body, who, 
' from a view, might report the truth." With this proposal 
they comply ; and Themistocles sendeth secret instructions 
to the Athenians how to behave to these delegates : — " to 
detain them, though with as little appearance of design as 
possible, and by no means to dismiss th'em l^fore they re- 
ceived again their own ambassadors :" for hk colleagues were 
by this arrived, Abronychus the son of Lysicles, and Aristi- 
des the son of Lysimachus, who brought him an assurance 
that the wall was sufficiently completed. His fear was that 
tiiQ Lacedaemonians, when they had discovered the truth, 
would put them under arrest. The Athenians, therefore, de- 
tained the delegates according to instruction. And Themis- 
tocles, going to an audience of the Lacedaemonians, there 
openly declared, " that Athens was now so far walled as to 
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be strong enough for the defence of its inhabitants : for the 
future, when the Lacednmonians or confederates sent ttai- 
bassadors thither, they mast address Ihemselves to them as 
to a people who perfectly knew their own interest and the 
interest of Qreeccf; since, when they judged it most advisa> * 
hie to abandon their city and go on ^ipboard, they asserted 
their native courage without DieedsHnonian support ; and, ta 
all subsequent measures taken in conjunction, had shown 
themselves not at all inlbrior in the cabinet or the field : at 
present, therefore, they judged it most expedient to have Ath- 
ens defended: by a wall, and tlyus to render it a place of ^eater 
mbers and for all their atties; it 
1 strength inferior to that of a rival 
and evenlv to balance the public 
n hende he. inferred, that " either 
i formed the Lacedaemonian league 
t be allowed that the things now 
and proper/' h The LacedbBmooi<^ 
rbed indeed all appearance of re- 
enians: — they had not sent their 
;, but to. advise them to desist upon 
at that 'time, also, they had a great 
because of the public spirit they 
de ; but, however, thus baffled as 
il views, they were inwardly pro- 
ors on each side returned home 
Its. 

benians in a small space of time 
walled their city around ; and the very face of the structuce 
showeth plainly to this day that it was built in haste. The 
foundations are laid with stones of every kind, in some places 
not hewti so as propevly to fit, but piled on at random. Many , 
pillars, also, from sepulchral monuments, and carved stones, 
were blended psfqiiiscuously in the work. For the circuit 
of it was evei^v^ere enlarged beyond the compass of the 
city, and for this reason, collecting the materials from every 
place without distinction, they lost no time. 

Themistocles also persuaded them to finish the Piraeus ; 
for it was begun before this, during that year in which he 
himself was chief magistrate at Athens.* He judged the 

* The number of the archons or rulers was nine. 
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place to be very commodious, as formed by nature into tluree 
narboors ; and that the Athenians, ^wn more than erer in- 
tent on their marine, might render it highly condocive to an 
enlargement of their power. For he was the first person 
~ who durst teU them that the^ ought to grasp at the sover- 
eignty of the sea, and immediately began to put the plan into 
elocution. And by his direction it was that they built the 
wall round the Piraeus of that thickness which is^ visible to 
this day. For two carts canying the stone passed along it 
by one another : within was neither mortar nor mod, but the 
entire structure was one pile oC large stones, hewn square to 
close their angles exactly, and grappled firmly tojgetber on 
the outside with irOn end lead ; though in height it was not 
carried up above balf so far as he intended. He confiived 
it to be, both in height and bi 
against hostile assaults ; and 
those the least able of the pe 
it, while the rest should be en 
intention was chiefly confine( 
in my opmion, that the forces 
way to annoy them by sea thi 
the Pirsus to be a place of 
the upper city. And this pie 
the Athenians, that " if ever i 
they should retire down thitl 

maice head against all opponents." In this manner 'the 
Athenians, without losmg time, after the retreat of the Modes, 
fordfied their city, and prepared all the necessary means for 
their own security. 

Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus was sent out from Lace- 
dsmon, as commander-in-chief of the Grecians, with twenty 
sail of ships from Peloponnesiis, joined by thirty Athenian 
and a number of .other allies. They bent their course asainst 
Cyprus, and reduced most of the towns there. From tneiiM 

annually elected by lot, and were reauired to be of noble birth, 
of a pure Attic descent, irreproachable both in moral and politi- 
cal character, dutiful to their parents, and perfectly sound in 
body. The first of the nine gave its style to the year, and was 
therefore called Eponymus, or the Namer; the second was 
styled King ; the third Polemarch ; the otber six in common 
Thosmothete. All the civil and religious affoirs of the atat^ 
lielonged to their department 
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they proceeded to Byzantium, garrisoned by the Medes, and 
blockaded and carried the place under hi? directions. 
^ JT But, having now grown quite turbulent in command, the 
/ " ' other Qrecians, especially the lonians, and all who had lately 
recovered their hberty from the royal yoke, were highly cha« 
grined. They addressed themselves to the Athenians, re- 
questing them ** from the tie of consanguinity to undertake 
their protection, and not to leave them thus largely exposed 
to the violence of Pausanias." This rec^uest was favourably 
heard by the Athenians, who expressed their willingness to 
put a stop to their grievances, and to resettle the general 
' ' eir power. But during this the Lace- 
Eiusanias, that he might answer what 
Many of the Grecians had carried 
ainst him for an unjust abuse of hit 
ehaviour he resembled more a tyrant 
it so fell out thai he was recalled just 
lonfederates, out of haired to him, had 
ader the Athenian orders, excepting 
re of Peloponnesus. Upon his return 
! convicted upon trial of misdemean- 
rs, but of the'^ heaviest part of the 
d ; for the prmcipal accusation against 
t to the Medish interest ; and it might 

._ j__^ jtand in need of proof. Him therefore 

they ho longer intrust with the public command, but appoint 
in his stead Dorcis, with some colleagues, to command what 
little force of their own remained. To these the confederate* 
would no longer yield the supreme commalid ; which, so soon 
as they perceived, they returned home. And here the Lace- 
dasmonians desisted from commissioning any others to take 
upon them that post ; fearing lest those who should be sent 
might hy their behaviour still more prejudice the Lace- 
daemonian interest, a case they had reason to dread from the 
behaviour of Pausanias. They .were now grown desirous to 
rid themselves of the Medish war : they acknowledged the 
Athenians had good pretensions to enjoy the command, and 
at that time were well affected towards them. 
^^ The Athenian! having in this manner obtained the supreme 

command, by the voluntary tender of the whole confederacy 
in consequence of their aversion to Pausanias, they fixed by 
iheir o,vn authority the quotas, whether of ships or money, 
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which each state was to fbrnirii against the Barbarian. The 
colour pretended was, ** to revenge the calamities they had 
hitherto' suffered, by canying hostilities into the dominions 
of the Icing." This gave iu first rise to the Athenian office^ 
of Oener^ Receivers of Greece,* whose business it was to 
collect that tribute : for the contribution of this money was 
called by that title. The first tribute levied in coinsequence 
of this amounted to four hundred and sizfy talents. Delos 
was appointed to be their treasury, and the sittings were 
held in the temple there. 

"Their command was thus at first over free and independent 
confederates, who sat with them at council, and had a vote 
in public resolutions. The enlargement of their authority 
was the result of wars and their own political management 
during the interval between the invasion of the Modes «nd 
the present war, when the contests were against the Bar- 
barian, or their own allies endeavouring at a change, or th»se 
of the Peloponnesians, who interfered on every occasion 'on 
purpose to molest them. Of these I have subjoined a par- 
ticular detail, and have ventured a digression from my iub- 
ject, because this piece of history haUi be'en omitted by al! 
preceding writers. They have either confined their accounts 
to the affairs of Ghreece prior in time, or to the invasions of 
the Modes. Hellanicus is the only one of them who hath 
touched it in his Attic history ; though hn memorials are 
short, and not accurately distinguished by proper dates. 
But this, at the same time, will most clearly shew the 
method in which the Athenian empire was erected. 

In the first place, under the command of Cimon son of 

* This nice and difficult point was adjusted by Aristides, to 
the general satisfaiction oi all parties concerned. Greece con- 
ferred upon him this most important trust ; he was called to this 
deUcate comonssien ^ the united voice of his country ; " Poor 
(says Plutorch) when he set^bout it, but poorer when he had 
finished it." Th» Athemao state was now furnished with a 
large annual fond, by which it was enabled not only to annoy 
the ioreignt^hemiM of^iee9e,.but even those Greeks who 
should at any time presume to oppose the measures of Athens. 
They soon found out that their own city was » more convenient 
place for keeping this treasure than the Isle (k Delos, and ac- 
cordingly took care to ^remove it thither. 
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Afiltiades,* iSbej \mA ueg« to EMm,a toim opoii the Strfmon, 
poMessed by the MedM, which they earned, and sold att 
found within it for slayes. They afterwaid did t6e aame hf 
#cyro8, an island in theiEgean Sea, inhabited by ^e Dw^m, 
and placed in it a colony of their own people. Hiey M, 
fofther, a war with the Caryatliiane singly,r in whif^h the rest 
of the Euboeans were anconcemed, who at length snbmitted 
to them, upon teron. After this they made war upon the 
Naxians, who had revolted, and reduced them by a siege. 
This was the first confederate state which waa enslaved to 
gratify their aspiring ambition ; thou^ afterwaid all the leat, 
as opportunity occurred, had the same fate. 

The occasions of such revolts were ▼arious ; thoofffa the 
principal were deficiencies in their quotas of tnbote and ship- 
ping, and refusal of common service. For the Athenians 
exerted their authority with exactness and rigour, and laid 
heavy loads upon men who Jiad neither been accustomed 
nor were willing to bear oppressii^. Their method of com- 
mand was soon perv;erted ; they no longer cared to make it 
agreeable, and in general service disallowed an equality, as 
it was now more than ever in their power to force revolters 
to submission. But these points the confederates had hiffbly 
facilitated by their own proceedincs. For, throiigh a reluc- 
tance of mingling in frequent expeditions, a majority of i^m, 
to redeem their personal attendance, were rated at certain 
sums of money, equivalent to the expense of the ships they 
ought to have furnished. The sums paid on these occasions 
to the Athenians wM'e employed by them to increase their 
own naval force ; and the tributaries thus drained, whenever 
they presumed to revolt, had parted with the needful expe- 
dients of war, and were without resource. 

* Cimon was a great general, a worthy patriot, brave, open, 
and ingenuous, upright in his political c«iduct 4ike ArisdaesL 
and though an able politician, yet not ao miAievously refinea 
as to discaid honesty and sincerity (mm poblii measures. Hm 
foiher Miltiades, after performing jpsat s^al advices to his 
country, was heavily fined, thrown mm pmm b i fP ge unable 
to pay, and there ended his day& .Gimoft afterward paid the 
foie, IS now going also to perform great services to the state, is 
afterward bi^ished, bat recalled, and again employed in fcneifn 
commands, dyin^ at' last in the service; of his country, highly 
regretted not only at Athens, but throughout Greece. 
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/Tt>, After these things it hsppeaed that the Atheataaa and 
their confederates foiight against the Medes, both by land 
and «ea» at the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. Cimon the 
son of Miltiades commanded ; and the Athenians were yie* 
torious the veryaame day in both elements. They took and 
destroyed the ships of the PhoBnicianSy in the whole about 
two hundred. 

Later in time than this happened a revoH of the Thaaians, 
arising from disputes about places of trade on the opposite 
coasts of Thrace, and the mines which they possessed there. 
The Athenians with a sufficient force sailed against Thasus ; 
and, after gaining a victory by sea, landed upon the island. 
About the same time they had sent a colony, consisting of 
about ten thousand of their own and confederate people, 
towards the Strymon, Who were to settle in a place called the 
Nine- ways, but now AmphipoUs. They became masters of 
the Nine-ways by dispossessing the Edonians. But advan- 
cing farther into the midland parts of Thrace, ihey were all 
cut off* at Drabescus of Edonia, by the united force of the 
Thracians« who were all enemies to this new settlement now 

j^ / forming at the Nine-ways, y But the Thasians, defeated in a 
battle and besieged, implored the succour of the Lacedemo- 
nians, and exhorted, them to make a diversion in their favour 
by breaking into Attica. This they promised, unknown to 
the Athenians, and were intent on the performance, but were 
prevented by the shock of an earthquake. The Helots,* 

* Helots was the name given in general to the slaves of the 
I^aced^monians. The first of the kmd were the inhabitants of 
Helos in Messenia, who were conquered and enslaved by the 
Lacedaemonians; and all their slaves in succeeding times had 
the same denomination. The tillage of the ground, the exer- 
cise of trades, all manual labour, and evci-y kind of drudgery, 
were thrown upon them. They were always treated by theur 
Spartan masters with great severity, and often with the utmost 
barbarity; at the& caprice, or, sometimes for reasons of state, 
they were wantonly pot to death or inhumanly butcherei 
There is a remarkable instance oi the latter in the fourth book 
of this hiatal^. According to Plutarch, it was a common say- 
ing in Oreece, '* That a freeman at Sparta was the fireesc, and a 
slave the greatest slave in the world." Thus miserably <^ 
pressed, no wonder they seized an opportunity of revolt. The 
earthquake here mentioned was so violent, that (according tp 
Plutarch) it demoadied all the houaee in Sparta except five. 
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farther, had seizad this opportmit^, m conciBrt with th« 
neighbcraring ThuriaUe and Etheans, to revolt and seize 
Ithome. Most of the Helots were descendants of the an- 
cient Messenians, then reduced to slavery^ and on this 
account all of them in general were caUed Mess^iians. 
This war against the revolters in Ithome gave full employ to 
the Lacedeemonians And the Thasians, after holding out 
three years' blockade, were forced to surrender upon terms 
to the Athenians :-^They were ." to level their walls, to 
give up their shippings to pay the whole arrear of their 
tribute, to advance it punctually for the future, and to quit 
all pretensions to the continent and the mines/' 

The Lacedflsmonians, as their war against the rebels in 
Ithome ran out into a length of time, demanded the assist- 
ance of their allies, and among others of the Athenians. No 
small number of these were sent to their aid, under the com- 
mand of Cimon. The demand of assistance from them was 
principally owing to the reputation they then were in for their 
superior skill in the methods of approaching and attacking 
walls. The long continuance of the siege convinced them 
of the necessity of such methods, though they would fain * 
have taken it by storm. The first open enmity between the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians broke out from this expedi- 
tion. For the Lacedaemonians, when the place could not be 
carried by storm, growing jealous of the daring and innova- 
ting temper of the Athenians, and regarding them as aliens, 
lest by a longer stay they might be tampering with the reb- 
els in Ithome, and so raise them fresh embarrassments, gave 
a dismission to them alone of their allies. They strove, in- 
deed, to conceal their suspicions, by alleging "they have no 
longer any need of their assistance.'' The Athenians were 
convinced that their dismission was not owing to this more 
plausible colour, but to some latent jealousy. They reckoned 
themselves aggrieved ; and thinking they had merited better 
usage from the hands of the Lacedaemonians, were scarcely 
withdrawn, than, in open disregard to the league subsisting 

The Helots rose at once effectually to demc^ish those Spartans 
too who were not buried in the ruins. But Archidamus had 
already, by way of precaution, sounded an alarm, and got them 
together in a body. The Helots, thus prevented, marched oflf 
and seized Ithome, where they made a ^g and obstinate 
resistance. . 
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bntwecn them against tha Mede^ th^ dap^ up an allisBoe 
with their old enemies the Argives ; and in the same oaths 
and in the same alliance) the Thessalians were alao compre- 
hended with them both. 

h ^ The rebels in Ithoine) in the tenth year of the siege, una* 
ble to hold out any longer, surrendered to the La^asmo- 
niana on the following conditions^4hat " a term of security 
be allowed them to quit Peloponnesus, into which they ahaU 
never return again; that if any one of them be ever found 
there, he should be made the slave of whoever apprehended 
him." The Pythian oracle had already warned the Ijace- 
daemonians **to let go the suppliants of Jufuter Ithometes." 
The men, therefore, with their wives and children, went out 
of Ithome, and gained a reception from the Atbeniana, who 
acted now iu enmity to the Lacedaemonians, and assigned 
them Naupactus for their residence, which th^ had lately 
iaken from the Lotriana. of Qzoli. 

The Megareans also deserted the Lacedsmonians, and 
went over to the Athenian alliance^ because the Corinthians 
had warred upon them in pursuance of a dispute about se^ 
tling their frontier. Megara and Pegs were put into the 
hands of the Athenians, who built up for the Megareans the 
lon^ walls that reach down from Megara to Nissa, and took 
their guard upon themselves. This was by no means the 
least occasion of that violent enmity now beginning to arise 
between the Corinthians and Athenians. 

'^ J Inarus the son oi Psammetichus, a Libyan, and king of the 
Libyans borderifif upon Egypt, taking his route from Ma- 
rasa, a city beyond the Pharos, had seduced tiie greatest pari 
of JBgypt into a revolt from Kinv Artazerxes. He himself 
was constituted their leader, and he brought over the Athe- 
nians to associate in the enterprise. They happened at that 
time to be employed in an expedition against Cyprus, with a 
fleet of two hundred ships pf their own and their ^ies : bot 
Xttlinquishing Cyprus, they went upon this new design. Hav- 
ing arrived on that coast, and saded up the Nile, they were 
masters of that river, and two thirds of the city of Memphis, 
and were making their attack upon the remaining part, whfcli 
is called the white wall. It was defended by the Persians 
and Medes who had resorted thither for refuse, and by those 
Egyptians who had stood out in the general defection. 

f ' c . Ti^ Athenians', further, having made a descent at Halii^ 
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H battle ensued agaiast the CoiinthiiiDfl and Epidaurians, in 
iRrfaich the victory was on the Corinthian tide. And after, 
ward the Athenians engaged at sea near Cecryphelea with a 
fleet of Peloponnesians, and completely gained the victory. 
A war also breaking out after this between the ^ginete and 
Athenians, a great battle was fought at sea by these two con- 
tending parties near ^gina. Boul aides were joined by jtbeir 
re^ective confederates ; but the victory remauied wirtk the 
Athenians ; who, having taken seventy of tbelr ships, landed 
upon their territory, and laid siege to the city* under the com- 
mand of Leocrates the son of Stroebus. The Peloponne- 
sians, then desirous to relieve the ^ginets, transported over 
to .£gina three hundred heavy-armed, who before were aux- 
iliaries to the Corinthians and Epidaorians. In the next 
place they secured the promontory of Geranea. The Corin- 
^ians now with their allies made an incursion into the dis- 
trict of Megara, judging it impossible for the Athenians to 
march to the relief of the Megareans, as they had so large a 
force already abroad in JSgiua and in Egypt ; or, if they were 
intent on giving them relief, they must oi necessity raise their 
siege from^gina. The Athenians, however, recalled not 
their army from .£gina, but marched away all the old and 
young that were left in Athens to the aid of Megara, under 
the command of Myronides : and having fought a drawn bat- 
tle against the Corinthians, both sides retired, and bodi sides 
looked upon themselves as not worsted in the action. The 
Athenians, however, upon the departure of the Corinthians, aa 
being at least so far victorious, erected a. trophy. The Co- 
rinthians at their return heard nothing but reproaches from 
the seniors in Corinth ; so, aftei bestowing an interval of 
about twelve days to recruit, they came back again ; and, to 
ky their claim also to the victory, set about erecting a trophy 
of opposition. Upon this, the Athenians sallying with a shout 
oat of Megara, put those who were busy in erecting this 
trophy to the sword, and routed all who endeavoured to op-^ 
j^l^ pose them. "* The vanquished Corinthians were forced to fly ; 
and no. small part of their number^ being closely pursued and 
driven from any certain route, were chased into the ground of 
a private person, which happened to be encompassed with a 
ditch so deep as to be quite impassable, and there was no get- 
ting* out. The Athenians, perceiving this, drew up all their 
hmtvy'-anned to front them, and then forming thei|:light-arii^ 
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ed m a circle rornid them, stoned every man of them to 
death. This was a calamitous event to the Corinthians ; birt 
the bulk of their force got home safe again from this onhappj 
expiedition. 
/ "*": About this time also, the Athenians began to bnild the 
' long walls reaching down to the sea, both towards the Pha- 
ierus and towards the Phrsus. 

Hie Phociaos were now embroiled with the DoHans, from 
whom the Lacedtemomans are descended. Having made 
some attempts on Bcson, and Cytinium, and Erineus, and ta- 
ken one of those places, the Lacedemonians marched out to 
succour the Dorians, with fifteen hundred heavy-armed of 
their natives and ten thousand of their allies, commanded by 
Nicomedes the son of Cleombrotus, in the right of Pleistoanaz 
son of Pansanias, their king, who was yet a minor ; and hav- 
ing forced the Phocians to surrender upon terms the town 
they had taken, were preparing for their return. Now, in 
case they attempted it by passing over the sea in the Gulf of 
Crissa, the Athenians, having got round with a squadron, were 
ready to obstruct it. Nor did they judge it safe to attempt it 
by way of Geranea, as Megara and Pegs were in the hands 
of the Athenians ; for the pass of Geranea is ever difficult, 
and now was constantly guarded by the Athenians ; and should 
they venture this route, they perceived that the Athenians 
were there also, ready to intercept them. They determined 
at last to halt for a time in Bosotia, and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to march away unmolested. Some citizens of Athens 
were now clandestinely [practising with them, to obtain their 
concurrence in putting a stop to the democracy and the build- 
ing of the long walls. But the whole body of the Athenian 
people rushed out into the field against them, with a thousand 
Argives and the respective quotas of their allies, in the whole 
amounting to fourteen thousand. They judged them quite at 
a loss about the means of a retreat ; and the design also to 
.overthrow their popular government began to be soi^cted. 
Some Thessalian horsemen came also up to joiA the Athe- 
nians, in pursuance of treaty, who afterward in the Ikeat of 
action revolted to the Lacedemonians. 

They fought at Tanagra of Boeotia, and the, victory rested 
with the Lacedemonians and allies : but the slafl^hter wis 
^eat on both sides. The Lacedemonians fft^rward to^ 
Sieir route through the district of Megara; and- having 4»fc 
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4own the woods, returned to their own home thnnigh Gent* 
nea and the isthoios. 

On the sixty-second day after the battle of Tanagra, the 
Atheniana had (aken the field against the Boeotians, under 
the fDommand of Myronides. * They engaged them, and gain- 
ed a conijplete victoiy at Oenophyta ;t in consequence of 
which* they seized all the territories of Bcsotia and Phocis, 
IMmI leveUed the ytoHs of Tanagra. They took from the 
Locriane of Opua one hundred of their richest persons for 
hostages ; and. had now completed their own long walls at 
Athens. 

Soou after, the JBginetae surreqdered to the Athenians upon 
terms. They '* demolished their fortifications, gave up their 
ehipping, and submitted to pay^ an annual tribute for the fti- 
lure." 

. The Athenians farther, in a cruise, infested the coast of 
Peloponneeus, under the command of Tolmidas, the son of 
ToknsBUS. They burnt a dock of the Lacedaem^ians, took 
Qbalcis, a city belonging to the Corinthians, 4D^anding their 
men, engaged with and defeated the Sicyonians. 
I Q Buring all this interval the anny of Athenians and allies 
I ■continued in Egypt, anaid various incidents and events* of war. 
At first, the Athenians had the better of it in Egypt. Upon 
this, the kiugt despatcheth to Lacedaemon Megabazus, a 

^es, that when Myronides was 
Athenians on this occasion, 
iot all come out yet intn the 
e come out that will fight," 

some as more glorious to the 
irathon or Plataea. In the 
by (^heir allies, ^[ainst Bar- 
n single force, ^ey defeat- 
f the choicest and best dis* 
lath marked it in his Funeral 
[ in this battle were the first 
interment in the Ceramicus. 
insisted by Mr. West! having 
erties of Grecians, and deliv- 
idertaken to defend, were the 
iiom the commonwealth con^ 
in this public cemetery." 
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Persian noble, furnished with great sums of money, in order 
to prevail upon the Lacedsmonians to make an incursion into 
Attica, and force the Atheniana to recall their troops from 
Egypt : when Megabazus could not prevail, and some money 
had been spent to no ^tanner of purpose, he carried back what 
was yet unexpended With him mto Asia. He then sendeth 
Megabazus, the 9on of Zopyms, a Persian noble, against them 
with a numerous army, who, marching by land, fought with 
and defeated the Egyptians and then* allies; then drove the 
Grecians out of Memphis ; and at last shut them up in the 
Isle of Prosopis. Here he kept them blocked up for a year 
and six months ; till, having drained the channel by turning 
the water into a different course, he atranded all their ships, 
and rendered the island almost continent. He then marched 
his troops across, and took the place by a land assault. ''^ And 
thus a war, which had employed the Grecians for six contin- 
ued years, ended in their destruction. Few only of the num- 
bers sent thither, by taking the route of Libya, got safe away 
to Gyrene ; Ihe far greater part were entisely cut off. Egypt 
was now again reduced to the obedience of the king : Amyr- 
taeus alone held out, who reigned in the fenny parts. The 
largie extent of the fens prevented his reduction ; and besides, 
the Egyptians of the fens are the most remarkable of all for 
military valour. Inarus King of th^ Libyans, the author of 
all these commotions in £gypt, was betrayed by treachery, 
and fastened to a cr^s. BesMes this, 'fifty triremes from 
Athens and the rest of the alliance, arriving upon ^e coast 
of Egypt to reUeve the former, were come up to Medasium, 
a mouth of the Nile, quite ifi:norant of their fate. These 
some forces assaulted from the land, while a squadron of 
" ysea. Many of the vessels were 
; some few had the good fortune 
p-eat expeditien of'the Athenians 
ought to a conclusion. 
' Echecratidas, king of the Thes- 
[lessaly, persuaded the Athenians 
The Athenians, in conjunction 
ians, now their allies, marched up 
Phey became masters of the ad- 
ey could be while keeping in H 
airy prevented any detachments, 
ler carried any one point intend- 
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ed bjT the expedition, but were oMiged to withdraw, and ca^ 
ry Orestes back again with them, totally unsuccessful. 

Not long after this, a^'thousand Athenmns going on board 
their ships which lay at Pege, for Peg^B was now in their 
possession, steered away against Sicyon, under the command 
of Pericles* the son of Xantippus. They made a descent, 
and in a battle defeated those of the Sicyonians who endeaT- 
«ured to make head against them. From thence they 
strengthened themselves by taking in some AchsBans ; and 
stretching across the gutf, landed m a district of Acamania, 
and laid siege to^ Oenias ; yet, unable to carry it, they soon 
^quitted, and withdrew to ^eir own homes. 

Three years after this, a peace to continue for five years was 
«lapped u|>i)etween the Peloponnesians ahd Athenians. Upon 
this the Athenians, now at leisure from any war in Greece, en- 
gaged in an expedition against Cyprus, with a fleet of two bun- 
«red ships of their own and allies, commanded by Cimon. Six- 
ty of these were afterwJU'd detached to Egypt, at the request of 
Amyrtasiis king of- the feniiy part ; but the rest 6f them block- 
ed up Oitium. Tet, by the death of Gimon, and a violent 
famine, they were compelled to quit the blockade of Citium ; 
and being come up to the height of Satamis in Gyprus, they 
engaged at one time a united force of Phoenicians, and C3rp- 

* Here the name of P^des first occurs, and a hint should be 
given to^those vnjao are not i^ell acquainted with him, to mark a 
person t)iat wss|kttue patriot, a consummate statesman, a good 
general, and a mo^t subliiiifB speake;. He was bom of one of 
the most illustrious families m Athens. He was educated in 
the best manner, apd learned his philosophy, or the knowledge 
of. nature, &om Anaxagoras»,.wbose doctrines agreed so little 
with the superstitious practices and tempers of the Athenians, 
t^at the master and all his disciples were charged with ftttleisiQ, 
for which many of them were prosecuted, and the divine Socra- 
tes most injuriously put to death. He engaged, early in public 
affairs, gained the ascendant over all his competitors, became kt 
length, and continued to his death, master of the affections and 
kberties too of the Athenian people, and though master, y^t 
guardian and increaser of the latter. In shprt, according to 
writers of the best authority, and the gravest historians, he was 
one of the most able and most disinterested ministers that 
Athens ever had : Athens, the most democratical state that ever 
existed, so fertile in every thing great and glorious, and '60 over- 
run at the same time with faction, licentiousuess, and wildtu- 
Bij^ltQary e^^rice. V 
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fitns, and CilkianS) both by-land and aea. The^r pained the 
victory in both engagements ; and being rejoined by the de« 
taehmeot they had sent to Egypt, they retomed home. 

After this the Lacedaemonians engaged in that which H 
known by the name of the holy war ; and having recovereci 
the temple at Delphi, delivered it up to the Delphians. But 
no sooner were they withdrawn than th» Athenians marched 
out in their turn, retook it^ and delivered it into the hands of 
the Phocians. 
j < ^ At no great interval of time from hence the Athenians took 
the field against the Boeotian exiles, who had seized Orchoitt«i> 
nus and Chsronsa, and some other cities pf Boeotia. Their 
force sent out xipon this service consisted of a thousand 
heavy-armed of their own, with propwtional -quotas from their 
allieji, and- was commanded by Tolmidas the son of ToImsBua. 
Having taken and enslaved Chsronaa, they placed a iiesh 
garrison in it, and so withdrew. But upon their, march they 
are iittacked at Qftrgnea by a body of men, consisting of the 
Boeotian exiles sillying out of Orchomenns, joined by Locri'v 
ans, juid ^le eddies from Euboea and oUiers of their partisans. 
After a battle, the victory remained with the latter, who made 
great slaughter of the Athenians, and tpok -many prisoners. 
Upon this the Athenians evacuated Boeotia, and, to ^t thc^ 

Srisoners released, consented to a peace. The Boeotian ex- 
es, and all others in the same circumstances, were by this 
resettled in their old habitations, and recovereci their former 
liberty and rights. 

It was not a great while after these last occurrences that 
Euboea revolted from the Athenians. And Pericles was no 
sooner landed upon that island with an Athenian army to 
chastise them, than news was brought him that ** Megara 
also had revolted ; that the Pelopoiinesians were goin^ to 
Anake an incursion into Attica; that the Athenian garnson 
had been put to the sword by the Megareans,* excepting 

* This revolt of Megara, a little republic almost sunoqndad 
by the dominions of Athens, leagued closely with her, and under 
her protection, gave rise to that decree which excluded the Me- 
gareans from the ports and markets of Athens. Others add that 
they slew an Athenian herald, who was sent to expostulate with 
them on this account. Could such outrages be pocketed by 
<^then ians ? could Pericles dissuade the people of Athens from 
i|||p^ng resentment ? They decreed farther, though not exfMf 
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those who had thrown themselves into Nissa ; and that the 
Megareans h^d effected this rerolt by a junction of Corinthi- 
ans, and Sicyonians, and Epidaurians." Upon hearing this 
Pericles re-emharked with the utmost expedition, and brought 
back his army- from Eubcea. And soon after the Petoponne- 
sians, marching into Auica as far as Eleusis and Thna, laid 
the country waste, under the command of Pleistoanax,* the 
son of Pau&anias, king of Sparta; and then, without extend- 
ing the ravage^ny farther, they withdrew to their own homes. 
Now again the Athenians transported a military force into 
Eubcsa, under the -command of Pericles, and soon completed 
ito reduction. The tranquillity of the rest of the island was 
re-established upon certain conditions ; but they wholly eject- 
ed all the inhabitants of Hestisa, and repeopled it with a 
y -JT colony ot their own. ^ And not long after their return from 
' " • Euboea they concluded a peace for thirty years with the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies, in pursuance of which they 
restored them Nisaea and Chalcis, and Pege and Troezene ; 
all which places, though belonging to the Peloponnesians, 
were in ^he hands of the Athenians. 

In the sixth year of this pe^cet a war broke out between 

citly mentioned by Thucydides, that the generate of the state 
should swear at their election to make an ineursion twice a 
year into the Megaris. We shall soon see that the Peloponne- 
sians made it a pretext for the ensuing war, and that Pericles 
justified the decree, and persuaded the Athenians to hazard a 
war rather than repeal it. This is the true history of the point, 
though comedy, and raillery, and libelling strangely vary the 
account. 

* As Pleistoanax on this occasion evacuated Attica on a sud- 
den, he was banished from Sparta, as having been bribeil by the 
Athenians to quit their territory. Diodorus Siculus relates that 
he did it by the advice of Cleandridas his guardian, who attend- 
ed him in the field on account of his youth ; and that Pericles, 
afterward passing his accounts at Athens, charged " ten talents 
properly laid out for the service of the state," which 4>a8sed 
without farther explanation or exception. 

t Pericles here performed a great suid signal service to hie 
country. The motives to this war are, according to our histo- 
rian, sufficiently strong, upon the scheme now carrying on by 
Pericles, to extend the sovereignty of Athens by sea. Yet the 
comic poets, and writers of memoirs and private history, give 
another account of the affair, which it is surprising^ to find the 
authors of the Universal History inclined to think as weH 
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l^e Samiaos and Milesians abdurt Prien^ Th* ^tSiesian^ 
having the worst in the dispute, had fecoursfc |o 4ie Athe* , 
mai^s, to whom they bitterly exclaimed against the Samians^ 
Ni^ even some private citizens «f Saqaos joined with them 
in.tkis dutcry, whose scheme it was to work a change in the 
government. The Athenians, thereibre, putting to sea with 
a fleet %>f forty s&il, landed npon Sadcki^s, where they set up a 
demt>cracy, and exacted from thf m ^fhy boys and as many 
grown men for hostages, whom they deposited at Lemnos. 
They had fardier, at their depactore^ left a garrison behind 
to secure that island. But a body of Samians, who would 
not submit to the ne.w form of gov^ment, and therefore had 
refund themselves upon the continent, having gained the 
correspondence of the most powerful persons abiding in Sa- 
mos, and the alliance of Pissuthnes son o^Hystaspes, at that 
time governor at Sardis, and collected a body of seven hun- 
dred auxiliaries, passed over by night into Samoa. They 
first exerted their efforts a^inst the popular party, and got a 

fountled as what is giveh by Thucydides, that " Pericles enga- 
ged the republic in this war merely to gratify the resentment of 
Aspasia, who was a native of Muetus, against the Samians." 
As this Ailpaflia had all the honour of Pericl6s*s merit imputed 
to herself, fund he hath suffered a weight of reproach in her be* 
h»\U the reader will accept a short account of this famous lady. 
She is allowed on all hands to have been a woman of the great- 
est beauty and the first genius ; but averred by some to have 
been a libertine, a prostitute, a Imwd, nay, every thing scanda- 
lous and vile. Pericles was dotingly fond of her, and got di- 
vorced from a wife whom he did not love to marry her. She 
taught him, it is said, his refined maxims of polioy, his lofty 
imperial eloquence ; nay, even composed the speecheson which 
so great a share of his reputation was founded. The best men 
in Athens freauented her house, and brought (heir wives to re- 
ceive lessons from her of economy and right deportment. Soc- 
rates himself was her pupU in eloquence, and gives her the hon- 
our oLthat funeral oration which he delivers in the Menexenus 
of Plato. There must have been some ground even for compli- 
menting her in this extraordinary manner. And, after evenr 
abatement, what must we think of a lady who was in such high 
esteem with the greatest men that ever lived at Athens, who 
taught force to orators, grace to philosophers, and conduct to 
mimsters of state ; in a word, who had Fericles for her lover, 
and Socrates for her encomiast 1 — See Bayle*s Dictionary under 
J^ericles, and Universal History, vol. vi, p. 416, note. 
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pam^y^^ awftf the hosti^s firom Lemnoa by stealth ; they 

' openly xJeol^ed a tevott;- and delivered up the Athenian gar* 

. )rison, with their officers, vybora they had seized, to Pisfath* 
nes ; and then immediately prepared to renew their igptar 
«gain8t Milet^ The Byzantines farmer ^joined with thes^ 
in the revolt. 

y/5. No sooner were this Athenians infohned of this than they 
pat out against Samos widi sixij sail, though sixteen of them 
were 4et^<;hed for other services, , Some of the latter were 
stationed upon the coast of Casia, to observe the motions of 
<i Phoenician fleet, and the rest were ordered to Chios and 
Lesbos, to give there a summons of aid. The remaining f<^ty- 
four, commanded by Pericles* and nine colleagues, engaged 
near the Isle of Tragia with the Samian fleet, consisting of 
seventy sail, twenty of which had land soldiers on board, J|n4 
the whole was now on the return from Miletus ; And here 
the Athenians gained a signal victory. Afterward forty siul 
anived from AUiens to re-enforce them, and twenty-five from 
the Chians and Lesbians. With this accession of force they 
landed upon the island, overthrew the Samians in battle, in-* 
vested their city with a. triple wall, and at the same time 
blocked it up by sea. 

]5ut Pericles, drawing off sixty of the ships from this ser- 

* The Athenians in the sssembly of the people chose ten 
generals every year, according to the number of their tribes. 
They were sometimes, as in the present instance, ail sent ou^ 
in the same employ. They rolled, and each in his turn wa« 
general of the day. Thucydides seldom gives more than the 
name of one, whom we may conclude to have been the person 
of the greatest weight and influence among them, in fact, a gen- 
eral in-chief. Philip of Macedon was used to ioke upon this 
multiplicity of generals. " For my part (said he), I have never 
had tne good fortune to find more tham one general in all my 
life ; and yet the Athenians find ten fresh ones every year." 
Not but that these generals were often re-elected, and coilunued 
years in commission. Pericles, it is plaij), did so ; and in later 
times Pboci(»i is said to have been elected five-and-fbrty times. 
Their power was greats not only in the field, but at Athens. 
Every point that had relation to war came under their depart<« 
ment. Pericles in a foreign employ was always first ot the 
generals, and within the walls of Athens was the firat, or ratbef 
Absolute minister of state. , * 
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vice, steered away with aU possible expedition towards Otd- 
nu8 and Caria, upon receiving advice that ** a Phoenician fleet 
was coming op against them." Stesagoras, al80» and others, 
had before been sent from Samos with five ships to meet that 
fleet, r- In this interval the Samians launched out in a sudden 
sallv, fell upon' the unfortified* station of ^e ' Athenians, 
•sunk the vessel^ moored at a distance by way of guard, and 
engaging those who put out against them, victoriously exe- 
^cuted their purpose, were masters of their own seas for four- 
. teen days* continuance, and made whatever importations at 
ezportations they pleased ; but, as Pericles then returned, 
they were again blocked up by sea. t He afterward received 
fresh supplied from Athens .; ^ foi^y ships under Thucydides, 
and Agnon, and Phormio, and twenty under Tlepoletnus and 
Anticles, besides thirty others from Chios and Lesbos. And 
though aftej' thia the Samians ventured a short engagement 
at sea, yet they now found all farther resistance impractiea* 
ble, so that in the ninth month of the siege they surrendered 
on the following terms—" To demolish their wall ; to give 
hostages ; to deliver up their shipping ; and to reimburse, by 
stated payments, the ezpenjses of the war."| The Byzan- 

* When the Grecians continued long on a station, or were 
apprehensive of being attacked by an enemy, they fortified their 
naval station and camp towards the land with a ditch and ram- 
part, and towards the sea with a palisade. At other times a 
number of their ships lay out more to sea, by way of guard or 
watch to the rest, which were generally dragged ashore, while 
the soldiers lay round them in their tents. Sometimes they 
were only^ moored to the shore, or rode at anchor, that they 
might be ready upon an alarm. — See Patterns Arck<Bologia, vol. it., 
c.20. . 

t The manner of doing 
harbour with ships, ranged 
to the other, and so closely 
on which armed mefr were 
order diere could be no pa 
Potter » ArchtBologia. 

t Samos thus reduced, 
Athens herself, and had w 
being mistress of the sea, I 
with all the honours a grat 
pitched upon to make the 
war. He performed his p 
in particular were loud in t 
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tines also came in, upon the engagement of being held only 
to such obedience as had formeny been required of them. 
^ ' -^ Not many years intervened between this period of time and 
the rise of those differences above recited concerning Corcyra 
and PotidflBa, and all occunences whatever, on which the 
pretences of this Peloponnesian war were grounded. All 
these transactions in general, whether of Grecians against 
Grecians, or against the Barbarian, fell out' in the compass 
of fifty years, between the retreat of XerxM and the com- 
mencement of thie present war ; during ^which period the 
Athenians had established thflir dominion* on Jft solid basis, 
and had risen to a high exaltation of power. The Lacede- 
monians were sensible of it, yet never opposed them, except 
by some transient efforts ; and for the' most part of ihe time 
were quite easy and indifferent about it. That people had 
never been known in a hurry to run to arms ; their wars were 
indispensably necessary ; and sometimes they were entangled 
in domestic broils. Inus they looked on with indolent un- 
concern till the Athenian power was manifestly established, 
and encroachments were made upon their own alliance. 
Then, indeed, they determined to be no longer patient ; they 
resolved upon a war, in which their utmost force should be 
exerted, and the Athenian power, if possible, demolished. 

On these motives was formed the public resolution of the 
Lacedasmonians — that "the treaty was violated, and thCT 
Athenians were guilty of injustice." They had also sent to 
Delphi to inquire of the god ** Whether their war would be 
successful !'' He is reported to have returned this answer : 
that *' if they warred with all theur might, they diould at last 
be triumphant, and he himself would fight on their side, in- 
voked or uninvoked." 
//^ They had now again summoned their confederates to at- 
. tend, and desiffned to put it to a general ballot, "Whether 
the war should be undertaken V. The ambassadors from the 
several constituents of their alliance arrived, and assembled 
in one general cQUi^ciL Others made what declarations ^y 

employed in caressing and crowning him with garlands. Bat 
for a smart piece of railjerY from one of them on this occasion, 
and his smarter repartee, the reader may consult the Universal 
History, vol. vi., p. 429, the note. In the latter part of that note 
the authors seem willing both to deny and to allow Pericles the 
merit of having served his country in the reduction of Samoa. 

THU. — VOL. 1. — F 
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• |»l(»jbed, the majority inveigbiiig a^nst the Athenians, and 
moating upon war ; but the Corinthians (who had beforehand 
* requested every state apart to ballot for war), alarmed for Po- 
tidaea, lest for want of some speedy relief it might be utterly 
destroyed, being present also at this council, stood forth the 
last of all, and spoke to this effect : — 
fJ^O " ^® ^^^ °° longer, ye confederates, have any room to 
complain of the Lacedaemonians, since their own resolution 
is already engaged for war, and they have summoned us hither 
to give our concurrence. For it is the duty of a governor 
and leading state, as in prin^te concerns they observe the 
equitable conduct, so ever to keep their view intent upon the 
general welfare, suitably to that superior degree of honour 
and regard which in many points they pre-eminently receive. 

*' For our parts, so many of us as have quitted Athenian 
friendship for this better association, we require no farther 
trials to awaken our apprehensions. But those among us 
who are seated up in the inland parts, at a distance from the 
coast, should now be convinced, that unless they combine in 
the defence of such as are in lower situations, they will soon 
be obstructed in parrying out the fruits of their lands, and again 
in fetching in those necessary supplies which the sea bestow- 
eth upon an inland country. Let them by no means judge 
erroneously of what we urge, as not in the least affecting 
them ; but looking upon it as a certainty, that if they aban- 
don the guard of the maritime situations, the danger will 
soon advance quite upon them, and they of course, no less 
than we, are concerned in the issue of our present determina- 
tions. For this reason they ought, without the least hesita- 
tion, to make the timely exchange of peace for war. 

** It is indeed the duty of the prudent, so long as they are 
not injured, to be fond of peace. But it is the duty of the 
brave, when injured, to throw up peace, and to have recourse 
to arms ; and, when in these successful, to lay them down 
again in peaceful composilion : thus never to be elevated 
above measure by military success, nor delighted with the 
sweets of peace to suffer insults. For he who, apprehensive 
of losing this delight, sits indolently at ease, will soon be de- 
prived of the enjoyment of that delight which interesteth his 
fears : and he whose passions are inflamed by military suc- 
cess, elevated too high by a treacherous confidence, hears no 
longer the dictates of his judgment. Many are the schemes 
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which, thoufi^ unadTitedly planned, through the more vnrea- 
sonable conduct of an enemy torn out successful ; but ytt 
more numerous are ^hose which, though seemingly founded 
on mature counsel, draw after them a disgraceful and opposite 
event. This proceeds from that great inequality of spirit 
with which an exploit is projected, and with which it is put 
into actual execution. For in cotincil we resolve, surrounded 
with security ; in execution we feunt, through the prevalence 
of fear. 
, , ** We now, having been ^ossly injured, and in abundant 
' "instances aggrieved, are takmg up arms ; and, when we have 
avenged ourselves on the Athenians, shall at a proper time 
lay them down again. Success, upon many considerations, 
-Wtrmacf promise ourselves ; in the first place, as we are su- 
perior in numbers and military skill ; in the next, as we all 
ad^tance with uniformity to accomplish our designs. A naval 
ibrce equal to that in which their strength consists we shall 
be enabled to equip, from competent stores we separately pos- 
sess, and the funds laid up at Delphi and Otympia.* If we 
take up those upon interest for immediate service, we are 
able, by enlarging their pay, to draw away all the foreigners 
who man their fleets. The Athenian power is not supported 
by a natural, but a purchased strength. And our own is less 
Uable to be injured by the same method, as we are strong in 
our persons more than in our wealth. Should we gain the 
victory but in one single engagement at sea^ in all probability 
we have done their business ; or, in case they continue the 
struggle, we shall then have a longer space to improve our 
naval practice : and when once we have gained an equality 
of skill, our natural courage will soon secure us the triumph. 
For that vaUant spirit which we enjoy by nature, it is impos- 
sible for them to acquire by rules : but that superiority with 
which at present their skill invests them, we may easily learn 
to overmatch by practice. 

f* Those sums of money by which these points are <*hiefiy 
to be compassed, we will respectively contribute. For would 
it not in reatity be a grievous case, when their dependants 

* In the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and that of Jupiter at 
Olympia. The wealth reposited in ibese places ipust have been 
very large, considering the great veneration universally paid 
these deities, and the numerous and valuable offerings sent an* 
pually to these famous temples. 
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SM never backward to send in tlMMe eoms which rivet slaTery 
•n themselrea, if we, who want to be revenged on our foee, 
and at the tame time to secure our own preservation — if we 
dbould refuse to submit to expenses, and should store up our 
wealth to be plundered by them, to purchase oppressions and 
miseries for ourselves 1 

** We have other eipedients within our reach to support 
this war» — a revolt of their dependants ; ifnd, in consequence 
of that, a diminution of their revenue, the essence of their 
strength ; erecting forts within their territory ; and many oth- 
ers not yet to be foreseen. For war by no means yields to 
the direction of a predetermined plan ; but of itself, in every 
present exigence, confines and inethodiseth its own course, 
in war, who moves along with a temper in proper eoqunand 
hath got the firmest sa(^rt ; but he who hath lost his tem- 
per is for that reason more liable to miscarry. 

'* Let us remember, that if any one single state amonc iw 
had a contest with its foes about a frontier, there would be 
need of perseverance. But now, the Athenians are a match 
for us all united, and quite too strong for any of us sef^ately 
to resist ; so that unless we support one another with oui 
collective forces, unless every nation and every state unan- 
imously combine to ffive a check to their ambition, they will 
caress us, apart and disunited» without a struggle. Such 
a triumph, how grating soever the bare mention of it mi^ be 
to any of your eai;^, yet, be it known, can end in nothing else 
but plain and open slavery. To hint in mere words so base 
a doubt, that so many states may be enslaved by one, is dis- 
grace to Peloponnesus. . In sucn a plunge we should either 
be thought justly to have deserved it, or through cowardice 
to suffer it, the degenerate offspring of those ancestors who 
were the deliverers of Greece. And yet we have not spirit 
enough remaining to defend our own liberty. We suffer one 
single state to erect itself into a tyrant, while we claim the 
^Uny of pullinff down monarchs in particular societies. We 
know not by wnat methods to extricate ourselves from these 
three, the greatest of calamities, from folly, or cowardice, or 
sloth. For exempt from these in fact you are not, by taking 
up the plea of contempt of your enemies, for which such num- 
bers have suffered. The many misfortunes arisin|r from this 
hav^ changed the sense of the word, and £aased it to stand 
for arrant folly. 
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J I 'J " But on the past, what Mcemity is there to eiilai|[e 1 or 
to blame any farther than may be necessary for the present t 
To prevent worse events for the fotnie, we'ou^ by imme- 
diate efforts, with toil and perseverance, to seek for redress. 
Through toil to acquire virtues is hereditary to Peloponne- 
aians. This custom Js not to be dropped, though now in 
wealth and power yen have made some petty advancements : 
for it never can become you to let so in affluence what was 
gained in want. It becomes you rather, upon many accounts, 
with manly confidence to declare for war. The oracle of a 
gfod prescribeth it ; — that sod himself hath promised his as- 
sistance ; — and the rest ofOreece is ready te join you in the 
contest, some from a principle of fear, and some from a prin- 
ciple of interest. Neither on yon vrill the first breach of the 
peace be charged. The god who adviseth war frfainlv judg- 
eth that to be already broken : you will only act to redress its 
violation. For the breach is not to be charged on those who 
arm to revenge it, but on those who were the first aggres- 
sors. 

** Since dien war, considered in every light, appears 
honourable in regard to you, ye Lacedaemonians ; since we, 
with united voices, encourage you to it, as most strongly 
requisite for our general and separate iutereats, — defer no 
lon^r to succour the PoUdsans, Dorians by descent, and 
besieged by lonians (the reverse was formerly the case), and 
to fetch again the liberty of others. The business will ad- 
mit of no longer delay, when some already feel the blow ; 
and others, if it once be known that we met here together, 
and durst not undertake our own defence, wfll in a very lit- 
tle time be sensible of the same. Reflect within yourselves, 
confederates, that afiUrs are come to extremities ; that we 
have suggested the most advisable measures ; and give your 
ballot for war. Be not terrified at* its immediate dangers ; 
but animate yourselves with the hope of a long lasting peace 
to be procured by it. For a peace produced by war is ever 
the most firm ; but firom tranquillity and ease to be averse to 
war, can by no means abate or dissipate our danger. With 
this certain conclusion, that a state in Greece is started up 
into a tyrant, and aims indifferently at the hberty of ua, all,- 
her arbitrary plan being partly executed and partly in ^igita- 
tion, let us rush against and at once pull Jier down. ^Dien 
fiball w« pass the ramainder of our lives exempt fima 4»a* 
»2 
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gorsy and alnlMbiiiicdiatet^ roeover liberty for those Ghreciatas 
wfaa toe sdreadjr enslftred '' 
/25 ^ ^^ mmoer the CorinthiaDs spoke: and the Laceds- 

moniaile) ^hen they heard them all deliver their seveittl 
ofNniotis, gave out the ballotB to all the confederates that 
were present) in rsgalar order, hoth to the greater- and lesser 
states : a^ the greatest part of them balloted for war. Boti 
thoQ^ tiius doCTeed^ it was impossible for them^ as thejr 
were quite unprepared, immediat«3fr to undertake it. It wis' 
agreed, therefore, that ** every stite should get in readiness 
mir several contingents, and no time to be lost." However^ 
m less than a year, every thing need^l was amply provided : 
and, before its eroiration, an irruption was made into Atti(»t, 
f 2/^ and the war openly on foot. > But even this interval was emr 
^^oyed in sending embassies to Athensj charged with accu- 
aatienSf that reasons strong as possible for making war might 
appear on their side if those should meet with disregard. 

By the first ambassadors therefore whom the I^cedsmoni- 
ans sent, they required the Athenians " To drive away the 
pdhition of the goddess.*' And the polkition war this: — 

There was one Cylon an Athenian, who had b^en victor at 
the Olympic ^ames, a person of noble descetit, and of grekt 
consequence m his own person. He nu^ried a daughter of 
Theagenes, a Megarean, who in^ those days was tyrant of 
Megara. This Gykm, asking advice at Delphi about a 
scheme he had projected, was directed by the god ** To seize 
the citadel of Athens upon the greatest festival of Jupiter." 
In pursuance of this, being so^ied with a party of men by 
Theagenes, and having obtained the concurrence of his own 
friend, upon the day of the Peloponnestan Olympics he 
seized the citadel as instrumental to his tyranny. He 
imagined that to be the greatest festival of Jupiter, and to 
bear a particular relation to himself, who had been an 
Olympic victor. But wheAer the greatest festival meaiit 
was to be held in Attica or any other place, he had never 
considered^ nor had the oracle declared. There is a festival 
of Jove observed by the Athenians, which is called the great- 
er festival of Jupiter the propitious. This is celebrated 
without the city, in full concourse of the people, where 
many sacrifices are offered, not of real victims, but of arti- 
hpaf images of creatures peculiar to the country. Gondii- 
Af^jMrneyery that he had the true seoae of the oraote, h*. 
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put bis enterpme in executioii. The AthenbiM, taking th« 
«lann, ran out of the coontiy in one general confluence to put 
a stop to these attempts, and, investing "the eitadel, anite 
blocked them np. But in process of time» being weened out 
with the tediousness of the blockade, many of them d^iarted, 
leaving the care of it to the nme arohons, with a full power 
of ** acting in wbateyer manner they shoald jud^ most expe- 
dient :** for at that time most parts of the public administra- 
tion were in the management of the archons. The partjr 
with Gylon, thus closely invested, were reduced very low 
through scarcity of bread and vrater. Cylon, therefore, and 
his brother, privately escaped. But the rest, reduced to ez- 
Cremities, ami some of th^ had already perished by famine, 
•it themselves down as -suppliants by tlie altar in the eitadel. 
The Athenian guard, having ordered then to arise, as they 
saw them just ready to expire in the temple, to avoid the 
guilt of pronmation, led them out and slew them. But some 
of the number, who had seated themselves at the venerable 
goddesses, at the very altars, they murdered in* the act of 
removal. And for this action, not only the persons con- 
cerned in it, but their descendants also, were called the sac- 
rilegious and accursed of the goddess. The Athenian!, 
indeed, banished those sacrilegious persons out of the city ; 
Gleomenes the Lacedemonian drove them out again whm 
he was at Athens, on account of a sedition ; nay, on this oc- 
casion they not only drove away the living, but even dug up 
the bones of the dead, and cast them out ; yet in process of 
time they returned again, and some of their posterity are 
still in Athens. 
/^ 7 This was the pollution whi<!h the Laeedamonians required 
/ them to dri¥« away ; with a face, indeed, of piety, as vindi- 
eating the honour of the gods ; but knowing at the same 
lime that Pericles, the ami of Xantippus, was tainted with 

» When these suppliants were ordered to come out, they tied 
a string round the altar in the citadel, and keeping hold of it, , 
were come as far as the altars of the vmerable goddesses. Just 
there the strings happened lo break, upon which jtibe acehons 
rushed in to seise them, as if Minerva had thrown them out of 
her protection. Some of the number sat instantly do^ for 
fresh protection at the sltars of the venerable goddesses ;-it wis 
an unavailing resource, and th*^ were immediate^ tmtk opo^ 
. the spot— Plutarch ia Solon. 
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it by the side of his mother ; and thence concluding, that if 
he could be removed, the Athenians would more easily be 
brought to an accommodation with ihem. They could not 
carry their hopes so far as actually to effect his banishment, 
but to faise against him the public odium, as if the war was 
partly owing to the misfortune they suffered in him. For, 
carrying with him the ^eatest sway of any Athenian then 
alive, and presiding entirely in the administration, he was 
most steady in Opposition to the Lacedaemonians, dissuading 
the Athenians from any concession, and exciting them to 
war. 
/--, The Athenians, in return, required the lAcedsunonians 
"to drive away the poUutioji contracted at Tasnarus ;" for 
the Lacedaemonians, some time ago, having caused their 
supplicant Helots to rise out of Neptune's temple at Taena- 
ras, led them aside, and slew them. And to this action 
they themselves impute the great earthquake which happened 
afterward at Sparta. 

They farther required them " to drive away the pollution 
of the Chftlciaecan Pallas," the nature of which was this : — 

When Pausanias the Lacedaemonian, upon his being first 
recalled by the Spartans from his command in the Helles- 
pont, and brought to his trial before them, was acquitted of 
the charge of maleadministration, but was no longer intrusted 
with the pubUc commission ; fitting out a Hermionian tri- 
reme on his own private account, he arrived in Hellespont, 
without any authority from the Lacedaemonians. He gave 
oat that he did it for the service of the Grecian war ; but 
his intention was to carry on his negotiations with the king, 
which, aspiring to the monarchy of Greece, he had begun 
before; He had formerly conferred an obligation upon the 
king, from which the whole of his project took its date. 
When, after the return from Cyprus, during his first appear- 
ance there, he took Byzantium, which was possessed by the 
Modes, and in it some favourites and relations of the king 
#were made his prisoners, he released them all, to ingratiate > 
himself with the king, without the privity of the other confed- 
erates, - giving it out in public that they had made their 
escape. He transacted this affair by means of Gongylus the 
Eretnan, to whose keeping he had intrusted Byzantium and 
the -prisoners. He also despatched Gongylus to him with 9 
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letter, the contents of whicb, as wm afterward dkcofeied^ 
were these ; — 

^* Pansaiiiaat general of Sparta, desiroaa to oblige you, 
sends away these his prisoners of war. And by it I express 
my inclination, if you af^rove, to take yoar daughter in mar- 
hage, and to put Sparta and the rest of Greece into your 
subjection, I think I have power sufficient to efifectuats 
these points, could my scheme be communicated with yon. 
If, thereAure, any of these proposals receive your approbation, 
send down to the coast some trusty person, through whom 
for the future we may bold a correspondence." 

Thus much was contained in the letter ; and on the re- 
ception of it Xerxes was delighted, and sent away Arta- 
bazus the son of Pharnacus down to the coast, with an ordef 
to take upon him the government of Dascylis, having first 
dismissed Megabetes, who was the governor. To him he 
intrusted a letter tot Pausanias at Byzantium, with aa 
injunction to forward it with all possible expedition, and to 
let him see his si^et ; and that, if Pausanias should charae 
him with any affiurs, he dtould execute them with all possilue 
diligence and fideli^. Artabazus being arrived, obeyed all 
the other injunctions with exactness, ai^ forwarded the let- 
ter^ which brought this answer : — 

** Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. — ^The kindness 
done me in those persons whom from Byzantium you deliv- 
ered safe on the other side of the sea, shall be placed to 
your account in our femily, eternally recorded : and with the 
other contents of your lett^ I am delighted. Let neither 
night nor day relax your earnest endeavours to effectuate 
those points you prtmise me : nor stop at any expense of 
gold or silver, or greatness of militai^ force, if such aid be 
anywhere requisite. But confer boldly with Artabazus, a 
trusty person, whom I have sent to you, about mine and 
your own concerns, that they may be accomplished in the 
most honourable and most advantageous manner for us both." 

Upon the receipt of this letter, Pausanias, who before had 
been in high credit with the Grecians, through the lustre of 
his command at Plataea, was elevated much more than ever, 
sad could no longer adjust his demeanour by the modes and 
customs of his native country. He immediately dressed 
himself up in Persian attire, and, quitting Byzantium, trav- 
elled through Thrace, attended with Persian and Egyptian 
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guards, and refined hid table *ittto' Tersian elegance. Hm 
ambition he was unable any 4onger to conceal, but by short 
aketches manifested too soon what greater schemes he had 
formed in his mind for future accomplishment. He then 
showed himself difficult of access, and let his anger loose so 
violently and so indiscriminately upon all men, that no one 
could approach him. And this was not the least motive ta 
/ ^j the confederacy for going over to the Athenians ^ But the 
Ijacedsmpnians, informed of this, recalled him the first time 
upon the account of such behaviour; and, when he was 
returned again in the Hermionian vessel without their per- 
mission, he plainly appeared to have reassumed again his 
former practices. And when forced to remove from Byzan- 
tium by the opposition raised against, hhn by the Athenians, 
he went not back to Sparta, but .withdrawing to Colons of 
Troas, information was given that ** he was negotiating with 
the Barbarians, and had fixed his residence there for very 
bad designs.'* Upon this tM^r could no longer be patient, 
but the ephori despatched him a herald and the scytale,* 
with an order ** Not to stay behind the herald ; if he did, 
war was proclaimed against him by the Spartans." And he, 
desirous to clear himself as much as possible from suspicion, 
and confident that with money he could baffle any accusation, 
returned the second time to Sparta. The first treatment he 

* The scytale is a famous instrument peculiar to the Lace- 
demonians, and used by them for the close conveyance of ordera 
to their ministers abroad. It was a long black stick, and the con- 
trivance was this — " When the magistrates gave commission to 
any general or admiral, they took two round pieces of wood ex- 
actly eaual to one another ; one of these they kept, and the other 
was delivered to the commander ; to whom, when they had any- 
thing of moment to communicate, they cut a long narrow scroll 
of parchment, and rolling it about their own etafi,one fold doee 
u^n another, they wrote their business upon it ; then taking it 
off, despatched it away to the commander, who, applying it to 
his own staff, the folcls exactly fell in one with another, as at 
the writing ; and the characters, which, before it was wrapped 
up, were confusedly disjoined and unintelligible, appeared very 
plain."— Po««-'» Arch<Bologiay vol. ii., c. 13. 

If it be asked (says the Scholiast) how Pausanias "^came ta 
have the scytale with him now, as he was abroad without the 
public commission ? the answer is, He had kept it ever since 
ilia fonqer employments. 
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met with there wm to be thro^^m into prison by order of the 
ephori : for the ephori l^ave so large an authority even over a 
king. But afterward, by seme pnvate management, he pro* 
cured his enlargement, and otfered to submit to a trial against 
J^l any who were willing to accuse him. 'The Spartans indeed 
had no positive evidence asainst him, not even his jHrivate 
enemies, nor the general community — ^none to support them 
in proceeding capitally against a person of the royal descent, 
and at that tmie invested with the regal dignity : for, being 
uncle to Pleistarchus the son of Leoniaas, their king, though 
yet in minority, he was regent guardian. But, by his disre- 
gard of the laws, knd his affectation of the Barbarian man- 
ners, he afforded them strong reasons to suspect that he 
would never conform to the equality then in vogue. They 
called to remembrance those other passages of his behaviour 
in which he had at any time deviated from the institutions 
of his country ; and that farther, upon the tripod at Delphi, 
which the Grecians offered a« the choicest part of the Per- 
sian spoils, he had formerly presumed, by hiis own authority, 
to place this inscription : — 

" For Persia's hosts o'erthrown, and Graecia freed, . 
To Phoebus this JPausanias hath decreed, 
"Who led the Grecians in the glorious deed." 

These verses indeed the Lacedsmonians immediately defaced 
from the tripod, and placed in their stead the names of the 
several states which had joined in the overthrow of th^Bar* 
barian, and in making this oblation. This therefore was now 
recollected to the prejudice of Pausanias ; and in his present 
situation it was interpreted, from the circumstances of his 
late behaviour, as an argument that he had been equally 
guilty long before. They had moreover got an information 
that he was tampering with the Helots, which in fact was 
true : for he promised them their liberty, and the privilege 
of citizens of Sparta, if they would rise at his command, and 
co-operate with him in the whole of his project. But even 
this would not prevail : they disdained to place so much 
confidence in the informations given by Helots as to run 
into irregularities to punish him. They adhered to the cus- 
tom ever observed among them, never to be hasty in form- 
ing a sentence never to be recalled against a citizen of 
S^tay. without tmqu«stionable evidence. At length they 
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obtained the fuUest coDTiction, as it is said, hy means of an 
Argyllian, an old minion of bis, and the person most in his 
eonfidence, who was to convey to Artabazas the last letter 
he wrote to the king. This man, alarmed by the recollection 
that DO person sent on these errands before him~ bad ever 
letnnied afain, having already counterfeited the seal, to the 
end that if he was d^eived in his suspicions, or Pausanias 
should demand them again to make any alteration, he ttiighl 
avoid discovery, breaks open the letters. He found by them 
that be was going on the errand his fears foreboded, and that 
^3^ his own nnmier was expressly enjoined.^ He carried upon 
diis the packet to the ephori, who were now more than ever 
convinced, but still were desirous to hear themselves from 
the mouth of Pausanias an . acknowledgment of the truth. 
They therefore contrived that this person should go to sanc- 
tuary at Tenarus as a suppliant, and refuse in a cell built 
double by a partition. In the inner part of this cell he hid 
some of the e|:liori : and Pausanias coming to him and de- 
manding the reason of his Supplication, they heard distinctly 
all that pass^. Thei^man .complained bitterly to him about 
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they determined to apprehend him in the city. But it is re- 
ported, that at the mstant fixed for his arrest, as he was 
walking along, and beheld the countenance of one of the 
ephori approaching towards him, he immediately discovered 
his business : and another of them out of kindness intimating 
the matter by a nod, he took to his heeb and fled away faster 
than they could pursue him. The Chalciscan happened to 
be near, and into a little house within the verge of that tem- 
ple he betook himself, and sat quietly down to avoid tbs in- 
clemency of the outward air. They who had lost the start 
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caxQe too late in the pursuit. But afterward they stripped 
the house of its roof and doors, and watching their oppor- 
tunity when he was within, they encompassed him round 
about,* immured him within, and placing a constant guard 
around, kept him beset that he might perish with hunger. 
When he was ready to expire, and mey found in how bad a 
state he lay within the house, they led him out of the verge, 
yet breathing a little ; and, being thus brought out, he imme- 
diately died. They next intended to cast his body into the 
Caeada, where they are used to throw their malefactors ; but 
afterward changed their minds^ and put him into the ground 
somewhere thereabouts. But the god at Delphi warned the 
Lacedemonians afterward by an oracle ^* to remove his body 
to the place where he died :" — And now it lies in the area 
before the temple, as the inscription on the pillars showeth : 
— " and, as in what they had done they had violated the laws 
of sanctuary, to restore two bodies to the Chalcisecan for that 
one." To this they so far conformed as t# dedicate there 
two statues of brass as atonements for Pausanias. 
/^^ I (The Athenians^ upon the 
had judged this a pollution, r 
by way of retaliation, to cteai 
The Lacedaemonians at t 
Athens, to accuse Themistocl 
treasonable correspondence 
which they had discovered fr 
evidence against Pausanias, i 
be equally punished for it.*" • 
this demand. But, as he tl 
ostracism, t and residing chi 

* Alcithea, the mother of Pausanias, is said to have*brought 
the first stone on this occasion : such was the spirit of the Udies 
at Lacedaemon. . ^ ,. ^ , 

t The ostracism was a complmient of an eitraordmary Kina 
paid by the people of Athiens to superior merit. When a person 
had done them great services, and they grew apprehensive they 
might possibly show him too much gratitude, to the prejudice 
of their own liberties, they banished hun for ten years. On soma 
oarticular day each citizen gave in the name of a person, written 
on an o»tracnm (a shell or piece of tUe), whom he desired should 
be sent into retu-ement. Six thousand of these votes earned th^ 
point ; . and he who had thus a legal number of votes was jrt)li. 
^d to quit Athens within ten iiya. The most dismterested 

THO. — VOL. I.— a 
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quentty visited other parts of Peloponnesus, they sent a party 
along with the Lacedsemonians, who readily joined in his pur- 
suit, wirti orders to seize him wherever they could find him. 
/3 5 Themistocles, advised in time, fled out of Peloponnesus into 
Corcyra, to which people he had done a si^al kindness.* 
The Corcyreans expressing their fear of giving him refuge, 
lest it might expose them to the resentment both of Lacedsp- 
monians and Athenians, he was conveyed away by them to the 
opposite continent. Now, pursued by those who were ap- 
pointed to do it, and who had by inquiry discovered his route, 
be is compelled, by mere distress, to turn in to Admetus King 
of the Molo8sians,t who was by no means his friend. It 
happened that Admetus was not at home ; and Themistocles, 
the suppUant, addressing himself to the wife, is by het direct- 
ed to take their child in his hand, and sit himself down upon 
the hearth. Admetus returning soon after, he tells him who 
he was, and conjures him, ** though he had formerly opposed 
him in a suit he had preferred to the people of Athens, not 
to take revenge upon an exile; to make him suffer now 
would be taking those advantages over a man in distress 
which he fMight to disdain ; the point of honour consisted is 
equals revenging themselves upon equal terms ; he had, it is 



agreed. * ^ ~ ' 

* At the time of the Persian invasion, the Corcyreans had re- 
fused to join in the common cause of Greece. The Grecians, 
therefore, had afterward a design to faM upon and destroy them. 
But Themistocles mterposcd, and saved them by remonstrating, 
that by such proceedmgs Greece would be plunged into greater 
calamities than it would haive suffered under the despotic power 
ef Xerxes; r *— 

t Admetus had formerly negotiated an alliance at Athens, but 
was rejected by the influence of Themistocles. 
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true, stood in opposition to him, but merely in a point of in- 
t-erest, and not where life was at stake ; but if he now gave 
kim up" (telling him by whom, and why, he was persecuted), 
"he depriyed him of the only resource he had left to preserve 
his life." Admetus, having heard him, bids him rise, together 
with the child whom he held as he sat down ; for this was the 
/ ^ V most pathetic form of supplication. - And when, not long 
/ ' after, the Lacedamionians and Athenians arrived, and presseS 
him earnestly to do it, he refuseth to ffive him up, and sends 
kim Under a guard, as he had declared his intention to go t« 
the king, to the other sea, by a journey -ever land, as .far as 
Pydne, a town beloaging to Alexander. He here met with a 
trading vessel bound to ionia ; and going on board, is driven 
by a storm into the Athenian fleet, which then lay before 
Naxos. Alarmed at his danger, he disco vereth himself to the 
master, for not one person eti board suspected who he was, 
and telleth him the occasion of his flight ; and unless he wiU 
undertake his preservation, threatens ** to inform against him, 
as one who had been bribed to further his escape : — ^preeerved 
ke still might be, provided no person was suflered, during 
the voyage, to stir out of the vessel ; — if he would comply, 
the favour should be acknowledged with effectual gratitude." 
The master of the vessel promised his service, and keeping 
out at sea ti day and a night to windward of the fleet, he 
afterward landeth him at Ephesus. Themistocles, to recom- 
pense his care, made him a handsome present in money, for 
there he received those sums which he had ordered secretly 
to be conveyed thither from hie friends «t Athens tnA from 
Argos ; and, travelling upwards from thence, in company 
with a Persian of the maritime provinces, he gets a letter to be 
delivered to King Artaxerxee;, the son of Xerxes, who had 
lately mounted the throne, the purport of which was this : — 
" I, Themistocles, am coming to you, who of all the Gre- 
cians have done the greatest.mischiefs to your family, so long 
as I was obliged by necessity to resist the invasion of your fa- 
ther. Yet the good services I did him were much more nu- 
merous, when my own preservation was secured, and his re- 
treat became full of hazards. My former generosity calls for 
a requital" (here he inserted the message he had sent to 
Xerxes about the retreat from Salamis ; and that, out of re- 
sard to him, he had prevented the breaking down of the 
bridge^ which was mere fiction) ; *' and now, able to perfom 
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great senrices for yoa, I am near at hand, having been per* 
secated by the Grecians /or my friendship to you. I beg only 
a year's respite, that I may notify to you in person those 
points which are the subject of my journey hither." 

The king, it is said, was surprised at the spirit of the man,* 
and ordered him to act as he desired. The time of respite 
he had thus obtained he spent in making all possible progress 
in the Persian language, and in learning the manners of the 
country. When the year was elapsed, appearing at court, 
kie became a favourite with the king, a greater than any Greek 
had ever been before, as well on account of the former lustro 
of his life as the hope he suggested to him of enslaving 
(Greece ; but, above aH, by the specimens he gave of his fine 
understanding ; for in Themistocles the strength of nature 
was most vigorously shown ; and by it he was so highly dis- 
tinguished above the bulk of mankind, as to deserve the 
greatest admiration. By the mere force of his natural genius, 

♦ The boldness and intrepidity of Themistoctes have been the 
subject of admiration, in throwmg himself on the protection of 
the Persian monarch, who had fixed a price on his head. And 
vet he was so high in his esteem, that the night after first giving 
him audience, he cried aloud thrice in his sleep, "I have ^ot 
Themistocles the Athenian.*' He aflerwaid acknowledged him« 
self two hundred talents (near 40,000/. sterling) in ms debt ; 
« for so much I promised the man that brought you to me.** 
Themistocles soon gave him a specimen of his .fine understand- 
ing. He was desired by the king to speak his mind freely in re- 
lation to the affidra of Greece : he answered by his interpreter, 
that "discourse, like a Persian carpet, had in it a variety of 
figures, which never appeared to advantage unless it was quite 
unfolded, but were not to be apprehended when wrapped up in 
the piece.'* By this ingenious plea he obtained a year's respite 
to learn the Persian language, that he might be enabled to de- 
liver explicitly his own sentmients to the fingin his own words 
and method. He became afterward so great a favourite, that 
flie most engaging promise, in future times, that the Persian 
monarch could make to a Greek whom he had a mind to in- 
veigle into his service, was, " that he should live with him as 
Themistocles did with Artaxerxes." And yet no attachment to 
his royal friend ever made him an enemy to his country ; nor 
did his disinterested patriotism, of which never man had more, 
ever render him ungrateful to his benefactor. Through his 
bounty he lived the remainder of his life in pomp and affluence, 
and was used to say humorously to his children, " We had been 
lUKUme, my children, \f jf^ hod pot been updtme.*' 
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without kny improvenient from study, either in his youth or 
more advanced age, he could give the best advice upon sud* 
den emergencies with the least hesitation, and was happy in 
his conjectures about the events of the future. Whatever he 
undertook, he was able to accomplish ; and wherein he was 
quite unexperienced, he had so prompt a discernment that he 
never was mistaken. In a matter of ambiguity, he foresaw 
with extraordinary acuteness the better and the worse side 
of the Question. Upon the whole, by the force of natural 
genius, he was most quick at all expedients, and at the same 
time excellent, beyond competition, at declaring instantly 
the most advisable measures of acting upon every occurrence. 
— But being seized wiUi a fit of sickness, his life is at an 
end. Some, indeed, report that he put an end to his own 
life by taking poison, when he judged it impossible to perform 
what he had promised the king. His monument, however, 
is at Magnesia in Asia, in the forum. Of Uiis province he 
was governor through the bounty of the king, wtio assigned 
him Magnesia (which yielded him* fifly talents yearly) for 
his bread, Lampsacus for his wine (which place was m the 
greatest repute for wine), and Myus for his meat. His bones 
are said to have been conveyed home by his relations, in pur- 
suance of his own desire, and to have been interred in Attica, 
without the privity of the Athenians. For it was against law 
to bury him there, as he had been outlawed for treason. t 

* 96871. 10». sterling. 

t Some authors have related that his countrjrmen afterward 
honoured him with a cenotaph in the Piraeus. Plutarch, how- 
ever, disbelieves the fieict, and thinks it merely a presumption, 
formed on the following verses of Plato the comic poet :— - 
*♦ To thee, Themistocles, a tomb is due, 
Placed in the most conspicuous point of ^ew ; 
Merchants from every port, with just acclaim. 
Should shout thy honour, and confess thv fame ; 
Each fleet returned, or setting out, should join 
In owning all the naval glory thine ; 
It should command, high raised, yon watery plain, 
And point that fight which gave us all the main." 

I cannot end this note about Themistocles without begging 
the reader to accept a translation of an epi^am in the Antholo- 
gia, which appears to have been written with a spirit worthy of 
fliis iUustrioas Athenian :— 

q2 
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Soch tti end had the lives of Pausanias the Lacedsmo- 
nian and Themi^tocleb the Athenian, who in their own age 
made the greatest figure of any Grecians. 
J. r The Lacedaemonians by their first embassy had enjoined, 
^ '^' what was as amply, in turn, required of them, to do as^ hath 
been above recited concerning the expulsion of the sacrile- 
gious. But, coming a second time to the Athenians, they 
commanded them ** to quit .the blockade of Potidsa ;'* and 
«( to permit JEIgina to ^vem itself at its own discretion ;" 
and, above all other pomts, insist upon this, declaring most 
expressly that in this case war should not be made — ** If 
they would revoke their decree concerning the Megareans, in 
which they had been prohibited from entering any harbour 
whatever in the domimonof Athens, and from the Attic mar- 
kete." 

But the Athenians listened to none of these demands, nor 
would revoke the decree, but reproached the Megareans for 
tilline land that was sacred, Una not marked out for culture, 
and for giving shelter to runaway slaves. 

At last, the final ambassadors arrived from Lacedemon, 
namely, Ramphias, and Melesippus, and Agesander, who, 
waiving all other points which they had formerly required, said 
thus: — "The I^edsBmonians are desirous of peace, and 
peace there mi^ be, if you will permit the .Grecians to govern 
themselves at their own discretion." 

The Athenians sunmioned an assembly, where every one 
was invited to deliver his opinion. They determined, after 
deliberate consultation on all the points in contest, to return 
one definitive answer. Several others spoke on this occai- 
sion, and were divided in their sentiments ; some insisting on 
the necessity of a war ; others, that peace should not be ob- 
structed by that decree, which OJOght to be repealed. At 
length Perides, the son of Xantippus, standing forth, who was 
at Siat time the leading man at Athens, and a person of the 

** Be Greece the monument ; and crown the height 
With all the trophies of the naval fight 
Let Persia's Mars snd Xerxes swell the base; 
Such forms alone Themistocles can grace. 
Next, like a column of majestic size. 
His acts inscribed, let Salamis arise. 
Swell every part, and give the hero room. 
For nothing small should scandalize the tomb.** 
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Seatest abiUties, both for action and debate, advised them 
us; — 

" I firmly persevere, Athenians, in the same opinion that I 
have ever avowed — to make no concessions to the Laceds- 
monians — thoagh at the same time sensible that men never 
execute a war with that warmth of spirit through which they 
are at first impelled to undertake it, bat sink in their ardour 
as difficulties increase. I perceive it, however, incumbent 
upon me to persist in the same uniform advice ; and I require 
those among you who are influenced by it, as they concur in 
the ^measures, either to unite their efforts for redress, if any 
sinister event should follow ; or else, upon a series of success, 
to make no parade of their own discernment. It is usual 
enough for accidents unforeseen to baffle the best concerted 
schemes ; since human intentions are by nature faUible. And 
hence it comes to pass, that whatever falls out contrary to our 
expectations, we are accustomed to throw all the blame upon 
fortune. 

**The treacherous designs of the LacedsBmonians formerly 
against us, were visible to all ; nor are they this very mo- 
ment less clear than ever. For, notwithstanding that ex- 
press stipulation, that upon controversies between us we 
should reciprocally do and submit to justice, each party re- 
maining in their present possessions, yet they have never 
demanded justice, nor accept the offer o^ it from us. Their 
allegations against us they are determined to support by arms, 
and not ^y evidence ; and here they come no longer to re- 
monstrate, but actually to give us law. They command us 
to quit the blockade of Pocidsa, to permit Mgiaa. to govern 
itself by its own model, and to repeal the decree against the 
Meg^areans ; nay, this their last and peremptory embassy au- 
thoritatively enjoins us to restore the Orecians to their former 
independence. But let not one of you imagine that we ex- 
cite a war for a trifling concern, if we refuse to repeal that de- 
cree against the Megareans. The stress they lay upon it, 
that, if it be repealed, a war shall not ensue, is nothing but a 
colour ; nor thmk there will be any ground for self-accusa- 
tion, though for so trifling a concern you have recourse to 
arms ; since that concern, trifling as it is, mcludes within it 
the full proof and demonstration of Athenian spirit. If, for 
instance, you condescend to this demand, you will immedi- 
ately be ei^oined some other condescension of greater conte- 
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qaeiice, as if this your compliance was owing to the proTa- 
lence of your fear. But if at once you strenuously refuse to 
hearken to them, you wilt convince (hem in a manner clearly 
to be understood, that they must treat with you for the fu- 
ture as with men who are theuc equals. 
/^ / " From the present crisis I ^khert you therefore to form a 

resolution, either timely to make your submission before you 
begin to suffer, or, if we shall determine for war (which to 
me seemeth most expedient), without regarding the pretext of 
it, be it important or be it trifling, to refuse every the least 
concession, nor to render the tenure of what we now possess 
precarious and uncertain. For not onl]r the greatest, but the 
most inconsiderable demand, if authoritatively enjoined by 
equals upon their neighbours, before justice hath decided the 

Sunt, hath the very same tendency to make them slaves, 
ut, from the posture in which the affairs of both parties are 
at present, that we may risk a war with a prospect of success 
as fine and aJB inviting as our rivals can — suffer me distinctly 
to set the reasons before you, and be convinced of their 
weight. 

** The Peloponnesians are a people who subsist by their 
bodily labour, widiout wealth either in the purses of indi- 
Tiduals or in any public fund. Again, in wars of long con- 
tinuance, or wars by sea, th^ are quite unpractised ; since 
the hostilities in which they have been embroiled with one 
another have been short and transient, in consequence of their 
poverty. Such people can neither completely man out a 
fleet, nor frequently march latid-armies abrpad, abandoning 
the care of their domestic concerns, even while from these 
they must answer a larse expense, and, more than this, are 
excluded the benefit of the sea. Funds of mdney are a much 
surer support of war than contributions exacted by force. 
And men who subsist by the labour of their hands are more 
ready to advance a service with their bodies than with their 
money ; since the former, though exposed, they strongly pre- 
sume will survive the danger ; but tne latter they apprehend 
must be too speedily exhausted, especiall^r if the war run out 
mto a greater length than they expect, which will probably be 
the case. In a single battle, it is true, the Peloponnesiana 
and their confederates are able to make head against united 
Greece ; but they are not able to support a war of continu- 
ance against an enemy in all respects provided better than 
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UiemMlves ; tiiice by one general eoancil they are not guided, 
but execute their momentary schemes in sudden and hastj 
efforts : since farther, having aU of. them an equality of suf- 
frage, and being of different descents, each of them is intent 
on the advancement of a separate interest. In such circum- 
ttahees no grand design can met be accomplished. Some 
of them afe eaffer to obtain a speedy vengeance on a ibe ; 
others are chiefly intent on preserving their substance from 
unnecessary waste. It is long before they can meet together 
to consult ; and then, with great precipitance, they form their 
public determinations, as the largest jp«rt of their time is de- 
voted to domestic concerns. Each thinks it impossible that 
the public welfare can be prejudiced by his own particular 
negligence, but that others are intent on watching for him- 
self to share the benefit ; and, while this error «niversally 
prevaileth among alKthe several members, the general wel- 
fare insensibly drops to ruin. But the greatest obstruction 

'^ 'to them will be a scarcity of mon^, which, as they can but 
slowly raise, their steps must needs be dilatory ; and the ur- 
gent occasions of war can never tarry. 

" As for any forts they can erect within our territory, 
or their application to a navy, it is beneath us to form any 
apprehensions from thence. To effectuate the former would 
be difficult for a people of equal strength in a season of tran- 
quillity : much more so must it be upon the lands of an open 
enemy, and when we are empowered to put the same expe- 
dients in execution against them. And, if they should fix a 
ffarrison in Attica, they might by excursions or desertions 
Srom us annoy some part of our territory ; but whatever 
works they can raise will be UMufficient to block us up, to 
prevent our descents upon their coasts, and making reprisals 
upon them by our fleets, wherein we are superior. For we 
are better qualified for land-service by the experience we 
have gained in that of thd sea, than they for service at sea by 
the experience at land. To learn the naval skill they will find 
to be by no means an easy task. For even you, who have 
been in constant exercise ever since the Persian invasion, 
have not yet attained to a mastery in the science. How then 
shall men, brought up to tillage and strangers to the sea, 
whose practice farther will be ever interrupted by us, throu^ 

• the continual annoyance which our larger number of ship- 
ping wiU give them, effect any point of eclat 1 Againrt 
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•mall squadrons they might indeed be sometimes adventa- 
ronSf imboldeninf their want of skill by multiplying their 
numbers ; but, when awed by superior force, they will of 
necessity 4esist ; and so, by practice interrupted, the ^owth 
of their skill will be checki^, and in consequence of it their 
* fears will be increased. The naval, like other sciences, is the 
effect of art. It cannot be learned by accident, ift>r usefully 
exercised at starts ; or rather, there is nothing which so much 
requireth an uninterrupted application. 
/ A 3 **Ut farther, they should secrete the funds laid up at Olym- 
pia and Delphi, and endeavour, by an increase of pay, to se- 
duce from our service the foreigners who are on board our 
ieets ; — in case we were not their equals in strength, and 
they Uiemselves and such foreigners could entirely apply 
tiiemselvev to the work — this then might be terrible indeed. 
But naught would it avail them now, while — what is our pe^ 
euliar advantage — ^we have commanders Athenian bom, and 
seamen to man our fleets, in larger number and of greater 
skill than all the rest of Greece together. Besides, in so 
dangerous a crisis, not one of these foreigners would think 
of ^rtering an exile from his own settlement, and a deser- 
tion to that side where the prospect of victory is not nfear so 
inviting, for an enlargement of his pay of few days* continu- 
ance. 

** The state of the Peloponnesians I judge to be such, or 
very nearly such, as I have described it ; whereas, our own 
is exempt from those defects which I have pointed out in 
them, and enj<y|r0 other great advantages for beyond their 
competition. Grant that they may invade our territories by 
land; we too shall make descents upon theirs. And — 
whether is the greatest damage, only some part of Pelopon- 
nesus, or all Attica put to fire and sword — ^will admit of no 
comparison. In the former case, they will have no other 
land to repair the damage but what they must ekrn by dint 
of arms ; while we have large tracU already in our power, 
both in the islands and on the main. Of vast consequence 
indeed is the dominion of the sea. But, consider it with at- 
tention. For, were we seated upon an island, which of us 
would be subdued with greater difficulty 1 And now you 
ouffht to think that our present situation is as nearly as pos- 
sible the same ; and so, to evacuate your lands and houses 
lu»re, to confine your defence to the sea, and to Athens itself;. 
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and not, exasperated against the Peloponneraana for the lakv 
of those, to hazard a battle against superior numbers. ShonM 
we be thus victorious, we must fight it over ag^in with an- 
other body not inferior ; and should we be vanquished, at that 
instant we lose all our dependants, the very essence of our 
strength. For the moment we cease to be able to awe them 
by our forces, they will be no longer obedient to our com- 
mands. We ought not to wail and lament for the loes of our 
houses or our lands, but for the lives of our people : because 
lands and houses can never acquire men, but are by men ac- 
quired. 

" Durst I presume on a power to persuade, I would exhort 
you to march out vourselves, with your own hands to exe- 
cute the waste, ana let the Peloponnesians see that for things 
of such value you will never think of complianes^*^ t have 
many other inducements to hope for victory, if^ intending this 
war alone, you will forbear the ambition of enlarging your 
dominions, and not plunge into voluntary superfluous hax- 
9fda. For, in truth, I am more afraid of our own indiscre^ 
tions than the schemes of the enemy. But the explanation 
of what at present I only hint at, shall be reserved till due 
occasions offer in the course of action. Let us now dismiss 
the ambassadors with the followii^ answer : — 

'* That we will open our market and harbours to the Me- 
gareans, provided the Lacedsmonians, in their prohibition of 
foreigners, except us and our confederates : for neither was 
that act in us, nor will this act in them be contrary to treaty. 

" That we wHl suffer the states to govern themselves at 
their own discretion, if they were possessed of that right 
when the treaty was made, and so soon as evei they relax 
the neceesity they lay upon the states in their own Teagiie 
of governing themselves by that model which suits best the 
Lacedemonian interest, and allow them the choice of their 
own polity. 

" That, farther, we are wilKng to subftiit to a judicial de- 
termination, according to treaty. 

" That a war shall not begin, but will retaliate upon those 
that do. 

** Such an answer is agreeable to justice, and becomes the 
dignity of the Athenian state. But you ought to be informed 
that a war unavoidably there will be ; that the greater alac- 
-rity wo show for it, the more shall we damp the spirits ef 
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mr eneiiiies in their attacks ; and t|iat the greateet dan^n 
are ever the source of the greatest honours to commniiitiee 
as well as indiyiduals. tt was thus that our ftithers with* 
stood the Modes, and, rushing to arms with fesources far m* 
ferior to ours, nay, abandoning all their substance, by resohi* 
tion more than fortune, by courage more than real strength, 
beat back the Barbarian, and advanced this state to its pree* 
ent summit of grandeur. From them we ou^t not to de- 
generate, but l^ every effort within our ability avenge it on 
our foes, and deliver it down to posterity, unblemished and 
unimpaired." 

In this manner Pericles spoke ; and the Athenians, judg- 
ing^ that what he had advisea was roost for their interest, dc 
creed in conformity to his exhortation. They returned a 
partioula* answer to the Lacedemonians, according to his 
directions, nay^ in the very words of his motion ; and in fine 
concluded, that ** they would do nothing upon command, but 
were ready to submit the pointa in contest to a judicial de- 
termination, according to treaty, upon a fair and equal foot* 
ing." Upon this the ambassadors departed, and here all 
negotiations came tq a conclusion. 

Such were the pretexta and dissensions On both sides 
previous to the war, and which took their first rise from the 
business of Epidamisas and Corcyra. These, however, never 
interrupted thehr commercial dealings nor mutual intercourse, 
which still weie carried on without the intervention of her« 
aids, but not without su^icions. For^uch incidenta mai^' 
festly tended to a rupture, and must infallibly end in war.* 

* As the Athenians were a free people, they made use of their 
hberty on all occasions to asperse, calmnniflte, and ridicule the 
great men among them. They were at this time exhibited on 
the stage by name ; and Aristophanes, whose plays were acted 
during the Peloponnesian war, nath ridiculed the contemporary 
statesmen and commanders with the utmost petulance and vir* 
ulence. The Athenians afterward thought proper to restrain 
this licentiousness of their comic poete ; but it may not be amiss 
in the course of the notes to quote occasionally some passages 
from him, to show my countrymen how much writing libels dif- 
fers from writing history ; and that where liberty is abused, no 
public 4nerit nor private worth can defend ite owners from the 
malice of faction, or the petulance of buffoons. 

Our historian hath laid open the true and pretended cansee 
Df thd PeloponoesiaQ war« Let us uqw see how affiura w«x0 
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Mpfeienied €D the stage of Atheof. His^omedf ofthaAdMr 
Mans was exhibited by An8tq>hanes at Athens in the sixth year 
of this war, after the death of Pericles. The deciee ag&inst 
Messrs is the groundwork of it : one Dicsopolis of the borough 
of Aefaanue is the droll of liie play» and amply ridicules it to a 
set of his neighbouts. 

" Do not be angry,** says he, ** if, though a beggar, I presume 
to laUi to Athenians about afi^irs of state, and for once play the 
tragedian. It is the province of tragedy to give a just repre- 
eentation of things : and I am going to apeak m a just manner 
of very sad things indeed. Cleon will not De able to catch me 
(his bout, for traducing my countrymen in the hearing of 
etrangers. We are here by ourseives, and to^y is thetesti- 
▼al of Bacchus. The strangers are not yet come, nor the trib- 
utes, nor the confederates from other states': we are here snug 
by ourselves, all of us true-blooded Athenians. Those odn 
creatures the sojourners I look upon as the chaff of Athens. 
And now, to speak sincerelv, I hate the Lacedvmonians from 
the bottom of my soul ;- and I heartily wish that Neptune, the 
god adored at Tenarus, would give tbem an earthouake, and 
tumble down all their houses upon their heads. They have 
made sad work witn me ; all my vineyards are quite destroyed 
by the rogues. But, my dear friends and countrymen lieos 
present, why do we blame the LacedaMonians for this ? And 
mind, sirs, I cast po aspersion on our own state ; I aim at no- 
body employed in the aiffiurs of the adn^inistration, bqt at a par* 
eel of sad rascals, scurvy, low. infamous scoundreb, who are 
'eternally bringing informations against a Mbgarean pair otpan* 
niers. If they once set eye but on a cucumbor, a leveret, a 
sucking-pig, a sprig of parsley, or a vrain of salt, they swear 
at once tney belong to Megarenuis, and were sold that very day. 
These things, however, mougfa the general practice, are of 
small sicnincation. A parcel of jolly fellows, deep in their 
^ups, had stolen away from Megaia that jade Simntha. The 
Megareans, exasperated at the loss of their wench, made repri- 
sals by carrying off a brace of strumpets that belonged to Aspa- • 
aia. And thus this cursed war, which plagues all Greece, took 
its rise from three strumpets. Ay, on account of three whores; 
Olympian Pericles began to storm, he lightenedy be thundered, 
roused all Greece to arms ; he made new laws as &st as so 
many ballads, that the poor dogs of Megara must be found nei- 
&er in the fields, nor the markets, nor by sea, nor by land. 
Upon this, being just ready to starve, away they go to I«aced»- 
BMin, to get the-oecree reversed which had been made on ac- 
tount of three whores. It would not do ; embassy after embas- ^ ^ 
sy had no avail, and then immediately rose all this clatterii^g of ' 
shields.** 

Calumny has a dart always left in her quiver, and in another 

THU.— VOL. I.— m 
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eoiti9dir of Aiistophanet we find another let ily at PMklflfl. TUn 
was, hia being an accomplice with Phidias in secreting soni»«f 
the goU) issued from the public treasury for the statoe of Mi- 
nenra ii^ the citadel, the woikmanship of that celebrated artist, 
' in his comedy called the Peace, Mercury says — " Ye wise hus- 
bandmen, attend to my words, iif you have a mind to know how 
things came into this sad confusion. Phidias was the first cause 
9f it, by cheating the public Then Peocles helped it forward, 
fbr fear he shouui share the fete of Phidias. He stood in awe 
of your tempers ; he was afraid of iallin£ under your censure ; 
so, to prevent his own personal danger, ne set the whole com- 
mmiity in a flame, by Ughtiog up first that little spark of the de- 
cree against Megara. He then blew up that spark into 'this 
inighty war, the smoke of which bath listched tears from all the 
eyes of Oreece, from Grecians on both sides." 

Pericles had employed Phidias in adorning Athens. - The fine 
taste of the patron, and fine execution of the artist, have beeD 
universally acknowledged. An accusation, however, was pre- 
ferred against Phidias bv one of his workmen, that he had se- 
creted some gold. By the adidce of Pericles he had laid it on 
00 artfelly that it might be taken off without prejudicing the 
statue. The trial accordingly was made, and the gold found to 
answer weight. It seems, however, that Phidias was banished -, 
because, as the enemies of Pericles attacked him at the same 
time, for impiety in the pers^ms of his beloved Aspasia and hi» 
preceptor in philosophy, Ansizagoras, and for a cheat in that of 
his favourite artist, he had only, influence enough to save the 
former, by pleading earnestly for her, and soflening his^lea with 
abundant tears. 

Both Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos have recorded a third 
story of Pericles in relation to this war> It is this : — Alcibiades 
then a youth, saw him in a very pensive and melancholy mood, 
and demanded the reason of it. Pericles told him " great sum» 
of public money had passed through his han^ and he knew not . 
how to make up his accounts." — " Contrive, then,** replied Al- 
cibiades, ** to give no account at alL*' And in pursuance of thi» 
advice he is said to have involved the state in the Peloponnesiao 
war. But is not Thucydides more to be depended u^ than a 
whole host of writers of scandal, memoirs, private history, and 
satire ? If we listen to the latter, there never was and never 
will be any truth in history ; there never was, nor is there thi» 
moment, any true worth or merit in the world. A buffoon can 
degrade a hero, a spiteful satirist cloud every good quality in 
owers, and the ears and hearts of men will be filled with noth 
ing but detraction and slander. 
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BOOK IL 

Tsar I. Hostilities begin.— The Thebans by night iinprite Pto* 
taea, but are afterward repulaed and slaughtered.— The P^ 
ponnesians invade Attica : the Athenians in their torn crmsQ 
and make descents on the coail-nf Peloponnesus. — A public ' 
funeral solenmized at Athens for those who fell in the first 
campi^Kn, and the oration nxAen on that occasion bv Pericles. 
— ^11. Kkrly the next year Attica again invaded.- The plague 
breaks oat in Athens.— Its symptoms, progress, and mortality 
described.— The Athenians, bemg greatlv d^ected, murmur 
against Pericles; his justification. — ^The Ambraciots war 
against the Amphilochians. — ^The surrender of Potidaea.— > 
III. In the beginning of the third year the Pelooonnesians 
appear before Platsa ; a parley without effect : the siege is 
begun and carried on with great industry and art— The Pelo- 
ponnesians beaten at sea by Phormio in the Oulf of Crissa; 
and when re-enforced bea^ by him a second time before 
Naupactus. — ^A projoct to seize the Pir»us ^uite disconcerted. 
— ^War between Tnracians and Macedonians. — Motions in 
Acamania, with an account of that country. 

liBifCi instantly commenceth the war between the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Athenians,* and the confederates on both 
•ides — daring which they had no kind of intercourse with 
one another without the herald ; and now, once en^piged, 
carried it on without intermission. The particular incidents 
of it are orderly related by the summer and the winter. 

The thirty years' peace, which was made after the conquest 
of Euboea, had now lasted fourteen : but in the fifteenth year, 
when Chrysis had been forty-eight years priestess at Argos, 
when JBnesias was ephorus at S|Mrta, and Pytiiodorus ten 
months archon at Athens, in the sixth month »fter the bat- 
tle at Potidsa, and in the very beginning of ihe spring-^a 

* Bef<m Christ 431. 
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body of Thfibtntt «omewhtt above three hundred, under the 
command of Pythangelus the son of Phylidas, and Diem- 
porus the son of Onetoridas, two of the rulers of BcBotia, 
about the first sleep, got mto Plataa* of Bceotia with their 
arms, which place was then in alliance with the Athenians. 
They were induced to this attempt, asd had the fates opened 
to them, l^ Nauclides and associates, citizens of Plataea, who 
had formed a design, for the sake of aggrandizmg themselves, 
to destroy all their feUow-oitizens averse to their scheme^ 
and to gain the city for ihe Thebans. B«t 4he iaflkii w*f 
managed by EurymachUs, the son of Leontiades, a person of 
. the greatest authority ^onc the Thebans. For the'Thebans, 
foreseeing a war unavoidable, had, even now, while peace 
was actually subsisting, and the war not yet declared, a 
strong desire to get possession of Platwa, which had been at 
eternal enmity with them. No regular watch was as yet 
kept in it, which was a means ef faciliUting their entrancor 
"Wben they had gained admission, the^ drew themselves up 
in order of battle on the public forum, contrary to the scheme 
proposed by the conspirators, of jnarchinff immediately to the 
houses of their enemies, and putting them to the sword. 
Their own design was publicly to offer some foir jgoposals, 
and gain the city by an amicable composition. With this 
view their herald proclaimed aloud, Uiat ^A\\ who were 
willing to enter into league, according to the ancient custom 
of all %cB0tian8,t should come and join their arms with them.*^ 

* Platea wasadty^nd petty state m Boeotia, on the coniaes 
of Attica. The inhabitants of it had ever been so firmly attached 
to the liberties of Greece, that it drew upon them the Itbting 
rancour of the Thebans, who had joined the Persians when 
they invaded Greece, and persuaded them to bum down Plataea. 
The Platieans engaged with the Athenians on the nde of 
Greece, in the femous battle fought within their own territory. 
The Athenians, to show their gratitude, ^ve them a place m 
the fine battte-piece {tainted in the Pecile m honour of the vic- 
tory, DMide them all citizens of Athens, and ever after concluded 
their religious solemnities with a prayer for the prosperity of the 
Plateaus. 

• t Bceotia was one large republic formed by the union of sev« 
eral little states. The sovereinity (as Thucydides informs us, 
book the fifth) wss lodged in four councils, composed of depu- 
iie» sent itom every city in the umon. These were the statds- 
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By this method they thtfagfat the city woifiteaBUy be brought 
to an accommodation. 
^ The Hatmns, when they found that the Thebans were 
' already got in and had surprised the town, being in great 
consternation, and tfa^ing the enemy more numerous than 
they really were, ft>^'4fte night preTented a view of them, 
came soon to a composition ; and accepting what terms they 
offered, made no resistance, especialty as they found that 
^olence was offered to no man. Yet, by means of the par- 
ky, they had discovered that the Thebans were few in num* 
hbi ; and judged, should they venture an attack, they might 
easily overpowier them : — ^for the bulk of the Plataeans had 
not the least Inclination to revolt from the Athenians. It 
was at length concluded that this point should be attempted, 
after having conferred together, by digging through the parti- 
tion walls of one another's houses, to avoid the suspicion 
which going through the streets might have occasioned. 
Then along the streets they arranged carriaffes wi&out the 
oxen, to serve them instead of a rampart, and made a proper 
disposition for every thing necessary for immediate execution. 
When they had got every thuiff ready in the best manner 
they were able, watching till niffht began to vanish and the 
first dawn appear, they marched from their houses towards 
the Thebans, that they might fall upon them before the full 

Sht should imbolden their resistance, and give them equal 
vantages in the fight; and that they mi^ht be more intimi- 
dated i^ being char^ in the dark, and sensible of disad- 
f antage ^om their ignorance of the city. The attack was 
iMmoii^fy b^gun, and both sides soon came to action. 
A The Thebans, when they found themselves thus circum- 
vented, thtew themselves into an oval, and wherever assault- 
ed prevented impression. Twice or thrice they beat them 
l^ack with success ; and when the assaults were again with a 
*lood noise repeated, when the very women and menial ser- 
vants were shoutmg and screaming from the houses all around, 

general, and sat at Thebes, the prindpid city of BoBOtia. The 
executive and military were lodged m eleven persons^ chosen 
annually, and styled Rulers of Boeotia, in whose election each 
city had a share. They rolled, and at the battle pf DeUum, 
Pagondas 'was in the chief command, in right of Thebes. 
Plataea had no share in this union, but was closely allied with 
and under the protection of Athens. 
m 8 
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•nd thravring jiloMt mid tiles among Ihem, incommoded faiw 
thefby Jbbe rain, which had fallen plentifully that mght, th^ 
were seized with fear, and, abandonii^ their defence, fled in 
confusion mbout the city. The greatest part of them ranaiDg 
in the dark and ^e dnrt, knew not any of the passages by 
which they could get out (for Uos af^r happened upon the 
change of the moon), and w^e pursued by men who, know- 
ing them all, prevented their escape, so that many of them 
perished. The sates by which they entered, and which onlf 
nad been opened, one of the Platieans had barred fast by 
thrusting the point of a spear into the staple instead of a bolt, 
so that ukey could not possibly get out there. Thus pursued 
about the city, some of them got upon the walls, and threw 
themselves over, but most of these were killed by the fall : 
some of them found a gate unguarded, and a woman supply- 
ing them with a hatchet, they cut the bolt in pieces unper- 
ceived, though few only escaped by this means, for they were 
soon discovered. Others were separately slain in the differ- 
ent quarters of the city. But the greatest part, and chiefly 
those who had kept in a bodv, threw themselves into a great 
|tous« contiguous to the walls, the doors of which happened 
to be open, imagining the doors of this house to be the city 

gues, and a certain passage to a place of safety. When tht 
lateans saw them thus shut up, they consulted together 
whether they should fire the house and bum them all in their 
enclosure, or reserve them for some other punishment. But 
at last these, and all the other Thebans yet surviving, who 
'were scattered about the city, agreed to give up their aims, 
and surrender themselves to the Plat 
cretion. Such was the issue of this at 
The other Thebans, who ought durii 
up with all their strength, to re-enforce 
they miscarried, and were still upon 
n^ws of this defeat met them, advan 
expedition. Platea is distant from T 
stadia, and the rain which fell that nig 
march ; ' for the river Asopus was so m 
it was not easily fordable: It was oy 
such a rain, and the difficulty of passin 
camfe not up till their men were either 

» About seven English miles. 
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•M. "Wbe^ Hie Tfa«baBt were coDTiMtrf e|4l«t ert^t, thav 
cast their attentkm towards the Platsans who were atiU 
without ; for the people of Platsa were scattered hAnduI the 
adjacent country with their implements of hnkiandqrt becaase 
annoyance in time of peace was q^uite unexpected. Tbcr 
«rere desirous to catch some of thoM as exchange for their 
own people within the cilr* if any were yet living and 
prisoners th«e. On this tney were fully bent ; but m the 
midst of their project the Plateans, who suspected the proba- 
bility of some such design, and were anxious for their people 
yet without, despatched a herald to the Thebans, represent-, 
mg to them ** tne uojustice of the attempt alrrady made ; 
sincot treaties subsistmg, they had endeavoured to surprise 
the city ;'* and then warned them ** to desist firom any vio- 
lence to those without. If not, they positively declared they 
would put all the prisoners yet alive to the sword ; whereas, 
m case they retired peaceably out of their territory, they 
would deliver them up unhurt" This account the Thebans 
give, and sdy farther it was sworn to. The Plataans dis- 
own the- promise of an immediate discharge of the prisoners, 
which was reserved for terms to be agreed on in a iiubso* 
f uent treaty, and flatly deny that th^y swore. The Thebans^ 
however, retired out of their territory without comfnittinff any 
violenoe. But the Plataans, when thev had with expedilioB 
letched into the city all their effects of value that wer» out 
in the fields, immediately put all their prisoners to the sword. 
The number of those that were taken was one hundred and 
eighty. Eurymachus was among them, with whom th# 
traitors had concerted the surprise.' And this done, they 
itospatched a messenger to Athens, and restoM to the 
^ebafls ^eir dead ujSler truce. And then they regulated 
tt» irf&irs of thd city in the manner most suitable to their 
ptesent situation. 

T^e news of the sunnisal of Platsa had soon reached the 
Athenians, who immeoiately apprehended all the Boeotians 
Ihea ia Attica, and despatched a herald to Platsa, with or- 
dfts " to proceed no farther ag|ainst ^e Theban prisoners till 
ttuBf shoold send their determmation about them ;** for they 
were notyet informed of their having been actually put ta 
death. Tlie first messenger had been sent away immediately 
upon the irrupticm of the Thebans — the second so soon as 
they were defeated and made priionm as to n^iat happen- 
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ed afterward, th«y were utterly in the dark. Thm ignorant 
of what had since been done, the Athenians despatch^ away 
their herald, who upon his arrival found them all destroyed. 
Yet after this, the Athenians, marching a body of tioops to 
Platea, carried thither all necessary proTisiona^ left a giir- 
rison in the place, and brought away aU the hands that would 
be useless in a siege, with the women and children. 

After this business of Platsa, and so manifetl a breach of 
peace, the Athenians made all necessary preparations fbr im- 
mediate war. The LacedsBmonians also ana their confeder- 
ates took the same measures. Nay, both sides were intent 
on despatching* embassies to the king,t and to several other 
Barbarian powers, wherever they had hope of forming some 
effectual interest for themselves, and spared no pains to win 
those states over to their alliance which had hitherto been in- 
dependent. In the Lacedsmoniah league, besides the ships 
alieady furnished out for them in Italy and Sicily, the con- 
federates there were ordered to prepare a new quota, propor- 
tioned to the abilities of the several states, that the wnole 
number of their shipping might be mounted to five hundred. 
They were farther to get a certain sum of money in readi- 
ness ; but in other respects to remain quiet, and, tOl their 
preparations could be completed, never to admit inore than 
one Athenian vessel at a time within their ports. The Athe- 
nians made a careful survey of the strength of their own idli- 
ance, and sent pressing embassies to the places round aboat 
Peloponnesus, to Corcyra, to Cephidlene, to the Acamanians, 

* By this means the intestine quarrels of Greece were going 
to throw a power into the hands of the Persian monarch which 
he could not obtain by force. Each jmrty could cringe to the 
common enemy, in order to obtain subsidies from him to enable 
them to distress each other. And thus the balance of power 
rested at last in his hands, and he became for a time supreme 
arbiter of Greece. Aristophanes, in his comedy of The Achar- 
niaas, hath described these embassies, and the Persian monarch 
too, with excessive buffoonery, but quite too low and hdiculons 
to quote. He bears hard upon the Athenian ambassadors for 
lengthening out the time of their employ as much as possible* 
for the lucre of the salary paid them by the state, which is there 
mentioned as two drachmas a day. Was it either avarice or 
public rapine— this exorbitant salary of 15|d. a day to an ambas- 
sador from the republic of Athens to the great king of Persia ? 

i Artaxerxes LoBginMmis. 
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and ta Zacjathns ; plaiiily seeing, &at if theee were in their 
interest, they might securely attack Peloponnesus on all sides. 
'^ The minds of both parties were not a little elated, but were 
eager after and big with war. For it is natural to man, in the 
fsomraencement of erery important enterprise, to be more 
than usuaRy a^. The young mra, who were at this time 
numerous m Moponnesus, numerous also at Athens, were* 
:for want bf ei^rience, quite fond of the rupture. And aU Uie 
|est of Greece stood attentiToly at eaze on this contention 
between the two principal states. ^Omy oracles were tossed 
about ; the soothsayers sung abundance of predictions, among 
those who were upon the point to breah* ai^ even in the cities 
that were yet neutral. Nay, Beios had been lattly shaken 
with an earthquake, which it had never been before in the 
memcny of the- Greeks. It was said, and indeed believed, 
that this was a prognostic of something extraordinary to hap- 
pen : and all ether accidents of an uncommon nature what- 
ever were sure to be wrested to the same meamng. 

The generally of Greece was indeed at this time much the 
best affected to the Lacedsmonians, who gave out the spe- 
cious pretence that ** they were goinff to recover the liberty 
of Greece.'' Bver^ one made it Goth his private passion and 
his pubhc care to give them all possible succour, both in word 
and act ; and every one thought that the business certainly 
flawed in those places where lie himself was not present to 
invigorate proceedings. So general an invasion was there 
at tms time formed against the Athenians, when some were 
passionate^ desirous to throw off their ycke, and others ap- 
prehensive of faU^ under their subiection. With such prep- 
arations and suek dispositions did they run into the war. 
fp The states in league with either party upon the breaking 
/ ' out of the war were these. In confederacy with the Lace- 
demonians were all Peloponnesians within the isthmus, ex- 
cept the Argives and Achsans, for these had treaties subsut- 
ing with bdth parties. But nf the Achsans the Pellenians 
smgly were the first who went over, though they were after- 
ward joined by all the rest. Without Pel<^nnesus were the 
Me|fareans, Lecrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambraclots, Leu- 
cadians, Anactorians. Of these they were 8u|)plied with ship- 
ping by the Corinthians, Megareans, Sicyomans, Pellenians, 
cleans, Ambraciots, Leucadians ; with horse by the Bcbo- 
tiansy Phocians, Locrians ; and the other states funushed them 
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with foot. This was the cenliidenicy of tbt LacedmnoniaML 
With the Athenians were the Chians, -Lesbians, PUteanSf 
the Messeniaas of Naapactus, most of the Acamanians, th« 
Gorcjrreans, Zacynthians, and other states tribotaiy to them 
in so many nations ; namely, the maritime people of Cana« 
the Dorians* that border npon the Carians, Ionia, HeUespont, 
the cities on the coast of Thrace, ail the islands sitaated to 
the east between Peloponnesus and Crete, and all the Cy- 
clades, except Melos and Thera. Of these Aey were sap- 
plied with shipping by the Chians, Lesbians, Corcyreane ; the 
rest sttppUed them with foot and with money, liiis waa the 
alliance on both sides, and the ability for the war. 

The Lacedemonians, immediately after the attempt on 
Plataa, sent circular letters to the states both within and 
without Peloponnesus, to draw their quotas of aid together, 
and get erery thins in readiness for a foreign expedition, as 
intending to inTa& Attica. When all was ready, they m^ 
sembled on >tfae day appointed^ with two thirds of tft* iiwce 
of eTorv state at the isthmus. When the whole armr was 
thust drawn together, Archidamus, King of the Laceda^a*- 
nians, who commanded in the expedition, conrened the com- 
manders from all the auxiliary states, with all those that were 
in authority, and most fitting lo be present, and addressed 
them as foUows : — 

*< Peloponnesians and allies, many are the expeditions in 
which our fathers have been eqgaged, both within and with- 
out Peloponnesus. Eien some of us, who are more advanced 
in years, are by no means unexperienced in the business of 
war. Yet never before did we take the field with a force so 
great as the present. But, numerous and formidable in arms 
as we may now appear, we are however marching against « 
most powerful state. ThQs it is incumbent upon us to show 
ourselves not inferior in vidour to our fathers, nor to sink be- 
low the expecUtions of the vratld. The eyes of all Greece 
are fixed attentively on our motions. Their good-will to «e, 
their hatred of the Athenians, make them wish for our suc- 
CMS in all our undertakings. It is ^erefore our business, 
without placing too great confidence in superior numbers, or 

* These ^re the Dorian^ who were seated in the islands of 
Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidus, according to the scholiast. 

t Plutarch inffrrms us that the number amounted to sixty 
thousand men. 
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triMting to the prasum|ition tfai^ otir dnemies dare not come 
out to fight u8~-€or no reasons like these, to relax our disci- 
pline, or break the regularity of our march — but the com- 
mander of every confederate body and every private soldier 
ought to keep within himself the constant expectation of be- 
ing engaged in action. Uncertain are the turns of war ; great 
events start up from a small beginning, and assaults are given 
from indignation. Nay, frequently an inferior number enga- 
ging with caution hath proved too hard for a more numerous 
body, whom contempt of their enemy expeseth to attacks for 
which they are not prepared. Upon hostile eround, it is ai- 
rways the doty of soldiers to be resolutely bold, and to keep 
ready for action with proper circumspection. Thus will they 
be always ready to attack with spirit, and be most firndy se- 
•ored against a surprise. 

** We are not marching against a people who are unable to 
defend themselves, but excellently well qualified for it in 
every ^pect ; so that we *iay certainly depend upon their 
advancing against us to give us battle ; not yet perhaps in 
mstion, so long as no enemy appears ; but most assuredly so 
when once they see us in their territory, wasting and de- 
stroying their substance. All men must kindle into wrath, 
when uncommon injuries are unexpectedly done them, when 
manifest outrage glares before them. Reflection then may 
indeed have lost its power, but resentment most strongly 
impels them to resistance. Something like this may more 
leasonabfy be looked for from Athenians than from other 
people. They esteem themselves worthy to command others, 
and their spirit is more turned to make than to suffer depre- 
dations. Against so- formidable a people are we now to 
march ; and by the event, whatever it be, shall we acquire 
the greatest glory or disgrace, for our ancestors and ourselves. 
Let it therefore be the business of every, man to follow his 
commander, observant in every point of discipline and the 
rules of war, and obeying with expedition the orders you re- 
ceive. The finest spectacle and the strongest defence is the 
uniform observation of discipline by a numerous arfny." 

When Archidamus had finished his oration and dismissed 
the assembly, the first thing he did was sending to Athens 
Melesippus a Spartai^ the son of Diacritus, to try whether 
the Ainenians were grown any thing more pUant since they 
ibund an army upon the march against them. But they 
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woold not aHow him to eomo lute the otts^ Bor natit him « 
public audience. For the adyice of Pericke had before Uiia 
gained the genetal assent, that " no herald or eyibaaay should 
be received from the I^acedaemoniana so long as they were in 
the field against them." They sent him back therefore un- 
heard, ana ordered Him '*to qnit- their territories that Teij 
day ; that ^her« Uier I^cedsmonians should retire within 
their own frontier ; and then, if ihey had ai^ thing to trana- 
act with them, should send |heir ambassadors for the nur- 
pose." They eves commission some persons to guard Mele- 
sippus back, that he miflbt have no conference with any per- 
son whatever. When he was brought to the borders, and 
received his dismission, he parted from them with these 
words : " This day is the beginning of great woes to the Gre- 
cians." Upon his return to the camp, Archidamus was con- 
vinced that the Athenians vrare inflexible as ever, so that he 
immediately dislodged and advanced with his army into their 
territories. The Boeotians sent Ibeir quota of foot and their 
horse to join the Peloponnesians in ^s expedition, but with 
the rest of their forces they marched towards Platea, and 
laid the country waste. 

While the Peloponnesians were yet assembling at the isth- 
mus, or yet on the march, before they had entered Attica, 
Pericles, the son of XantippUs, who with nme others had 
been appointed to commaira the Athenian forces, when he 
saw an irruption from the Peloponnesians unavoidable, had 
conceived a suspicion that Archidamus, whOm the hospitable* 

* IThe tie of hoefHtality was sacred and inviolable among tho 
ancients. It was a necessary exertion of humanity at first from 
the want of inns and lodging-houses, and was frequently im- 
proved into friendship and endearment. This between Periclea 
and Archidamus was merely of a private nature, between the 
roval fom% of Sparta and a principal one in the republic of 
Athens. The &mily of Alcibiades was the public host of the 
Spartan stal^ tatdt entertained their ambassadors and public 
ministers.- The state of Athens had likewise in all places » 
public host who lodged their ministers. Yet among private per- 
sona it was a frank, disinterested tie ; when once they had eaten 
salt together, or s^aHoe same taMe,tlierYe^rded*themselvea 
as under mtftual ol^ga^ions, whidi smm pomti ought not to 
abolish: They who swerved from this latKlable custom throurii 
caprice or ingratitude .were looked oponas intaious, exfcrabw 
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httercourse Rad majcle btv friend, from a principle df good-ni- 
toie, willing to oblige him, wouii leav« nis lands nntoacfaed, 
or might be ofdeied to do so by the poficy of the Lacede- 
momans, as they had ali^ady demand^ an excommunication 
on his account ; by- which nieans he mnst certainly incur the 
public jealousy. He declared therefore to the, Athenians, in 
a general assembly of the people, Ihat ^'^tltough Archidamus 
was his friend, he should not be so ti» the prejudice of the 
state ; and that if the enemy spared his lands and houses in 
the general ravage, he made a free donation of them to the 
* public ; so that for any accident of that nature he ought not to 
fell under their censure." He then exhorted all who were 
present, as he had done before, <*'to prepare vigorously for war, 
and to withdraw all their effects from out of the country — by 
no, means to march out again^ the enemy, but keep within the 
walls and miAd the defence oif the city ; — ^to fit out their navT) 
m which their strength pincipally consisted, and keep a tiffht 
mn over all their dependants. By the large tributes levied 
upon theae, he said, their power was chiefly to be' supported, 
since success in war was^ti constant result from prudent ' 
measures and plentiful sju^plies.* He exhorted them by no 
means to let their spirits droop, since, besides their certain 
revenue, six hundred talent^ were annually paid them by 
their tributary, states^ and>^k6y had still in the citadel six 
thousand taWnls of silyef coined." Their primary fund was . 
nine thod^and.seven hundred talents, out of which had been 
taken what ddOtayed tt^ expense of refitting the gates of the 
citadel, of other public works, and the exigencies of Potidasa. 
"That, besides this, they had gold and silver uncoined, 
both in pubfia and private repositories, many valuable vases 
destined for religious uses and their public solemnities, and 
the Persian spoils, the whole value of which would not 
amount to less than five hundred talents." He mentioned 

* The accounl^here given show«th A^ens at ^isltaie to have 
been a very opulent state. .Reduced to English tnoney it stands 
thus — ^The tribute paid them annually amounted to 116,250/. 
sterling. Th^ fund%0t remmingin the citadel was 1,162^500/. 
ateiling. ^cy had C^xpendea lately on theufpublic work? a,700 
titents^ which is equal to 71C,87Sr. sterling. TRe weigtet of the 
S|Sd on the statue of Minerva was 4& talents, wh»h, Computing 
me talent only at*691b. txo^ to iwoui fi:aCfi<vtt;'and the. gold pt 
4f. stefyng an ovne«« •movots in vakte to 12A«80QI. fterling. 
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faitheny "thevgreat wMibl^ thai was stored -up in other tem- 
ples, which they had a dght to ose ; and jif this right should 
be denied them* they mi^t have recourse to the golden orna- 
ments of the goddess herself." He declared *' that her image 
had about it to the weight of forty talents of gold without al- 
loy, all which might be taken off from the statue. That, for 
the preservation of their country, it might lawfully be employ- 
ed ;" but added^ " tbftt. it ought afterward to be amply re- 
placed." In this manner did he render them confident that 
their sums of monfey would suffice. He told them further, 
that ** they had thirteen thousand men that wore heavy ar- 
mour, exclusive of those that were in garrisonsj and the six- 
teen thousand on the suard of the city ;" — for so large a num- 
ber, draughted from the youngest and oldest citizens and so- 
journers, who wore the heav]f armour, was employed in this 
service upon the first invasion of their enemies. For the 
length of the Phalerian wall to the place where it joined the 
circle of the city was* thirty-fiv&jstadia, and that part of the 
circular wall which was guarded wast forty-three in length ; 
but that which lay between the long wall and the Fhalerum had 
no guard. The long walls continued down to the Piraeus aret 
forty stadia, but the outermost of them only was guarded. 
The whole compass of the Pii^us, including Munichia, is^ 
sixty stadia, but then only one ha|^ of this had a guard, il He 
ihen assured them that *' they had, including the archers 
that were mounted, twelve hundred horsemen, sixteen hun- 
dred archers, and three hundred triremes fit for sea." So 
great in general, and no less in any one article, were the 
military provisions of the Athenians, when the Peloponnesians 
had formed the design of invading Uiem, and both sides be- 
gan the war. These, and such like arguments, was Pericles 
continually employitig, to convince them that they were well 
able to carry on a successful war. 

The Athenians heard him with attention, and followed his 
advice. They withdrew from the countiy their children, their 
wives, all the furniture of their houses there, pulling down 

* About 3* English miles. t Above, 4 miles. 

t About 4 English miles. 6 About 6 English mfles. 

il The Whole compass of the walls of Athens was 178 stadia, 
or above 22 Attic milesv But, according to Dr. Arbutlmot, ^le 
Attic mile consisted of but BQ5 paces, wheieas the Ei^giish is 
1056.- Hence, the compassj^Atheut appears to have been about 
7 English mil^s. 
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with their own hands the timber of which they were built. 
Their flocks and their labouring cattle they sent over into 
Eoboea and the adjacent islands. But this removal was a 
very grievous business to them, since it had been the ancient 
custom of many of the Athenians to reside at large in the 
country. 
/ S. This method of living had been more habitual to the Athe- 
nians than to any other Greeks, from their first commence- 
ment as a people. From the time of Cecrops and their first 
series of kings down to Theseus, Attica had been inhabited in 
several distinct towns, each of which had its own archons* 
and its own prytaneum ; and, unless in time of danger, had 
seldom recourse to the regal authority, since justice was ad- 
ministered in e^ery separate borough, and each had a council 
of its own. Sometimes they even warred against one an- 
other ; for instance, the Eleusinians, when they sided with 
Eumolpus against Erectheus. But when the regal power de- 
volved upon Theseus, a man of an extensive understanding, 
and who knew how to govern, in several respects he im- 
proved the whole territory ; and besides dissolving all the 
couoetls and magistracies of the petty boroughs,! he removed 
them tolliie metropolis, as it is at present, and constituting 
one mnd senate and prytaneum, made it the point of union 
in which all concentred. Their private properties he left to 
them entire, but made them rest contented with Athens alone 
for their city : which, when all its ifufaiects were now jointly 
contributing to its support, was quickly enlarged, and deliv- 
ered so by Theseus to the succeeding kings. In memory of 
this, from the days of Theseus quite down to the present 
time, the Athenians have held an anniversary solemnity to 
the goddess, which they call Syn«oia or Cohabitation. Be- 
fore this, tha( which is now the citadel, and that part which 
lies on the south side of the citadel, was all the city. The 
temples built either within the citadel or without sufficiently 
show it. For in the south part of the city particularly stand 
the temples of the Olympian Jove, of the Pythian Apollo, of 

* That is, magistrates of its own, and a common hall in 
which those magistrates performed the duties of their office in 
administering justice and offering sacrifices, and where they had 
their diet at the public expense. 

t The number of the boroug^hs in Attica was one hundred 
teventyfour. 
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Terra, and of Bacchus in Limnae, in honour of whom the old 
Bacchanalian feasts are celebrated on the twelfth day of the 
month Anthesterion ;* which custom is still retained to this 
day hy the lonians of Attic descent. All the other ancient 
tempfes are seated in the same quarter. Near it also is the 
fountain now called the Enneakrounos or Nine-pipe, from the 
manner in which it was embellished by the tyrants ;t but for- 

* The EngUsl 
I hope will not b< 
will occur in the 
cause no exact c 
Attic months, w! 
sieur ToorreU, tli 
haih made it a v 
he) whether in n 
Greek names, or 
son that made m 
months so that t1 
first determinati( 
be less exacts rat 
ers by words tc 
French ears woi 
Boedromion, Ela 
taining Oreek on 

I am far from pe( „ , 

conceived in a language barbarous to numbers of peoplq, who, 
shocked at the sound, would perhaps impute to me a taste 
which, thank trod, I have not. I protest that to my ear, no less, 
than to theirs, the French name of the word would be more 
pleasing, and would sound better. Bat neither false delicacy nor 
vicious complaisance hath been able to prevail with me to ex* 
pose myself to reproaches for knowingly- leading others into mis- 
take, and using words appropriated to Rcnnan and solar months, 
which have no correspondence with the lunar or Attic.** He 
says a deal on the subject so little affecting his coimtrjrmen, that 
since his death they have again thrown all the Greek terms 
into the margin, and placed in the text the incongruous modem 
ones for the sake of familiar sounds. If the English reader be 
as delicate, he may read April or May at his option. The ablest 
chronologers are unable to exchange them into currency with 
any tolerable exactness. A great deal of learning might be also 
displayed about the days of the month and the Grecian method 
of counting them : but as it is exceeding ^asy to translate these 
right, learning may be excused in a point where no light is 
wanting, 

t The PisistratidiB. 
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neriy, when all the springs were open, called CaNirrhoe ; attd 
which, as near at hand, they preferred on the most solemnKx:- 
castons. And that ancient custom is to this day preserved, 
by making use of the same water in connubial and many other 
rel^ous rites. And further, it is owing to such their anciedk 
residence in the citadel, that it is eminently called by the 
Athenians to this Tery day, The City. 
/^ l^^be manner above mentioned were the Athenians for a 
long series of time scattered about the country, in towns and 
communities at their own discretion. And as not only the 
more ancient, but even, the latter Athenians, quite down to 

the custom of dwelling 
s, the general removals 
1 into one body, were at- 
t ; and particularly now,, 
houses, and resettling 
»n. It gave them a very 
that they must forsake 
b, from long antiquity, it 
had been their forefathers* and their own religious care to fre- 
quent ; that thpy must quite alter their scene of life, and each 
/ J. abandon, as it were, his native home. " When they were come 
into the ci^, some few had houses ready for their reception, 
or sheltered themselves with their friends and relations. The 
givater part were forced to settle in the less frequented quar- 
ters of the city, in all the buildings sacred to the gods and 
herpes, except those in the citadel, the Eleusinian, and any 
other fr5m .whence they were excluded by religious awe. 
Hiere was indeed a spot of ground below the citadel, called 
the Pelasgic, which to turn into a dwelling-place ha4 not 
only been tboaffht profaneness, but was expressly forbidden by 
the close of a fine in a Pythian oracle, which said, - 

" Best is Pelasgic empty.** 

Yet this sudden urgent necessity constrained them to convert 
it to such a use. To me, I own, that oracle seems to have 
carried a different meaning from what they gave it. For the 
calamities of Athens did not flow from the profane habitation 
of this place, but from the war which laid them under the ne- 
cessity of employing it in such a manner. The oracle makes 
no mention of the war, but only hints that its being some 
lime inhabited wonld be attended with public ] 
s2 
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Many of them, fuvther, were fofced to lodge theoiMlree witln 
in ti^e torrets of the walls, or wherever they could find a va- 
cant comer. The city was pot able to receive so lar^e a con- 
iux of peo^e. But afterward, the long walls, and a great 

Cof the rirsas, were pmtioned oat to them for little SweU 
i At the same time they were busied in the military 
preparations, gathering together the confederate forces, and 
fitting ont a fleet of one hmidred ships to infest Peloponne- 
sns. In afiaiis of such great importance w^re the Athenians 
enmed. 

The Peloponnesian army, advancing forwards, came up 
first to Oenoe, through which they designed to break into At- 
tica. Encamping before it, they made read^ their engines, 
and all other necessaries for battering the walls. For Oenoe, 
being a frontier town between Attica and BcBotia, was walled 
about, since the Athenians were used, upon the breaking out 
of war, to throw a garrison into it. The enemy made great 
preparations for asskultin^ it, and by this and other means 
apeni no little time before it. 

This delay was' the occasion of drawing very heavy cen- 
sures on Archidamus. He had before this been thought too 
dilatory in ffatherinff together the confederate army, and too 
much attached to the .Fenians, because he never declared 
warmly for the war. But after the army was. drawn togeth- 
er, his k>nff stay at the isthmus, and the slow marches he 
had made m>m thence, e^qposed him to calumny, which was 
still heightened by the length of the siege of Oenoe : for, in 
this mterval of delay, the Athenians had without molestation 
withdrawn all their effecU from the countiy, though it was 
the general opinion, that, had the Pdopoflnesians advanced 
with e3q)edition, they might undoubtedly have seized them, 
were it not for these dilatory proceedings of Archidamus. Un- 
der such a weight of resentment did Archidamus still lie with 
hit arm^^ before Oenoe. His remissness was said to be ow- 
u^ to his presumption, that the Athenians, if their territory 
was spared, would make som^ coneessions, and that they 
dreaded nothing more than to see it destroyed. vBut after 
this assault on Oenoe, and the successive miscarriage of all 
the methods employed to take it, the Athenians still resolute- 
ly refraining from the least show of submission, they broke 
up the siege snd inarched into Attica, in the height of sum- 
neiy when the hw«st wm ripe, about eighty days after the 
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Thebans had miscarried in the rarprise of Platea. Thef 
were still commanded by Archidamus sou of Zeuxidama% 
king of the Lacedemonians, and, bavins formed their camp» 
beean their devastations. They first of all ravaged Eleosis 
and the plain of Thriasia. Near Rheiti they- encountered 
and put to flight a party of Athenian horse. Then ItUf ad« 
vmced farther into the country through Cecropia, leaving 
Mount ^galeon on their ri^t, till they came to Achamae, 
the greatest of all those which are called the boroughs of 
Athens. They sat down before it, and, ha vine fortified their 
camp, continued a long time there, laying all the adjacent 
country waste. 

The design of Archidamus in stoj^ing thus before Achar- 
me, keeping there his army ready for battle, and not march- 
ing down there this first campaign into the plains, is said to 
be this. He presumed that the Athenians, who flourished at 
that time in a numerous youth, and who never before had 
been so well prepared for war> would probably march Aut 
against him, and would not sit quiet While their lands weire 
ravaged before their eyes. But when*he had advanced to 
Eleusis and the plain of Thriasia without any resistance, ha 
had a mind to try whether laying siege to Achamas would pro- 
voke them, to come out. This place seemed further to him a 
convenient spot for a long encampment. Besides, he could 
not persuade himself that the Achamians, so considerable a 
body among the citizens of Athens (for three thousand of 
them now wore the heavy armour), could see with patience 
their own properties ruined by hostile devastation, without in- 
eiting all their fellow-citizens to rush out to battle. And if 
the Athenians would not come out against them this cam- 
paign, he might anothnr can^>aign with greater securi^ ex- 
tend his46vastation even to the very walls of Athenf. He 
thou^t it n6t like^ that the Achamians, when all their lands 
had been ruined in this, manner, would cheerfully run into 
hazards to prevei^ the losses of others, and that hence*' much 

* Aristophanes wrote his comedy of The Achamians upon 
this plan, and abundantly ridiculed the public conduct as inju- 
rious to the citizens of Athens. Though it was not brought 
upon the stage till the sixth year of the war, it amply shows us 
how the Achamians resented their being thus exposed to the 
ravage of the enemy ; and how the wits, that lived upon the pub- 
lic passioos, belpedstiU more to ezaspeiatff^hem, and misrepre- 
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dissension might be kindled np tmong them. Of these im- 
aginsiy schemes was Archidamns full, while he lay before. 
Acharns. . . , 

The Athenians, so long as the enemy remamed about 
Eleusis and the plain of Thriasia, conceiTed some hopes that 
they would advance no farther. They put one another m 
mind, that Pleistoanaz, son of Pausanias, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, when fourteen years before this war he invaded At- 
tica with an army of Peloponnesiaqs, caiHe, ov^y as far as to 
Heusis and Thrias, and toen retried without penetrating 
t^ny farther — that upon this account he had been banished 
Sparta, because it looked as if he had been bribed 4» such an 
unseasonable retreat But when they saw the enemy ad- 
yanced to Achams, which was distant but sixty stadia* from 
Athens, they thought their incursions' were no longer to be 
endured. It appeared, as it reasonably might, a heavy ^ev- 
ance, to have all their lands thus ravaged within their sight ; 
— a scene Uke this the younger sort never had beheld, nor the 
elder but once — ^in the Persian war. The bulk of the peo- 
ple, but especially the younger part, were for sallying out and 
^hting, and not to stand tamely looking upon the insult. 
Numbers of them assembled together in a tumultuous man- 
ner, which was the rise of great confusion, some loudly de- 

eented the measures of the ablest politicians, and who perfectly 
well understood and aimed at the general welfore of the whole 
community, as weak, corrupt, and mischievous. No care to re- 
dress, and no commiseration for the Achamians, as Diceopolia 
hints, who was one of that borough. ''And what? it vnu. be 
said. Can this possibly be helped ? Be helped, do you say ? why 
not? Ten me, if ;rou can. Suppose only that a Lacedaemonian 
had stood across m bis skifif to Seriphus, and alter killing a fa- 
vourite lapdo^, got off again safe. — Would ye now in this case 
sit still ? Quite the contrary. You would immediately be put- 
ting .out to sea with three hundred sail of ships: Athene would 
roar with the tumult of soldiers ; the captains of vessels would 
be shouting, pay delivering, and our gold flying about. What a 
bustle wouM there be in the long portico ! what distributing of 
provisions, skins, thongs, casks rail of dives, onions in nets, dec. 
dec. dec. ! All the decks would be crowded with seamen. What 
a dashing of oars, music sounding, boatswains bawling ; nothing 
but hurry and confusion. Such, I am well assured, would then 
be the case.*' 
* About tiz Englah miles. 
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manding to march out against the enemy, and others restrain.. 

ing them from it. The soothsajors gave oat all manner of 

predictions, which every hearer interpreted by the key of his 

own passions. The Acharnians, regarding themselves as no 

contemptible part of the Athenian body, because their lands 

had been wasted, in a most earnest manner insisted upon a 

ferment, and all their resent- 

ey quite forgot the prudent 

sd out for them. They re- 

lurst not head them agaiaat 

as author of all the miseries 

Z ' us chagrined by the present 

equence of this, intent upon 
d within himself of the pru- 
s restraining them from ac- 
tion, called no general assembly of the people, nor held any 
public consultation, lest passion, which was more alive than 
judgment, should throw them into indiscretions. He kept 
strict guard in the city, and endeavoured as much as possi. 
ble to preserve the public quiet. Yet he was always sending 
out small parties of horse, to prevent any damage that might 
be done near the city, by adventurous stragglers from the 
army. By this means, there happened once at Phr^^ii s 
skirmish between one troop of the Athenian horse aodimpa* 
niedby some Thessalians, and the horsemen of Bceotia, in 
which the Athenians and ThessaHans maintained their ground 
till some heavy-armed foot re-enforced the Boeotian horse^ 
Tlken they were forced to turn about, and some few, both 
Thessalians and Athenians, were slain. However, they 
fetched off their bodies the same day without the enemy's 
leave, and the next day the Peloponnesians erected a trophy^ 
The aid sent now by the Thessalians was in consequence 
of an ancient alliance between them and the A^ienians. 
These auxiliaries consisted of Larisseans, Pharsalians, Para- 
sians, Cranonians,-Peirasians, Gyrtonians, PhersBans. Those 
from Larissa were eommandeid by Polymedes and Aristonous, 
each heading those of his own faction ; those from Pharsalus 
by Menon ; and those from the rest of the cities had their 
respective commanders. 

The Peloponnesians, when the Athenians made no show 
of coming out against them, broke up from Achame, audi 
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kid waste some other of the Athenian boroughs which Ibj 
between the mountains Pamethus and Brilissus. 

During the time of these incursions, the Athenians sent out 
the hundred ships they had already equipped, and which had 
on board a thousand heavy-armed soldiers and four hundred 
archers, to infest the coast of Peloponnesus. The command- 
ers in the expedition were Carcinus son of Xenotimus, Pro- 
teae son of Epicles, and Socrates son of Antigenes. Under 
their orders, the fleet so furnished out weighed anchor and 
•ailed away. 

The Peloponnesians, continuing is Attica till nrovisions 
began to fail them, retired not by the same route they came 
in, but marched away through Bosotia. And passing by Oro- 
pus, they, wasted the tract of ground called Piraice, which' 
was occupied by the Oropians, who were subject to Athens. 
On their return into Peloponnesus, the army was dispersed 
into their several cities. 

After their departure, the Athenians settled the proper sta- 
tions for their guards, both by land and sea, in the same dis- 
position as they were to continue to the epd of the war. They 
also made a decree, that ** a thousand talents should be taken 
from the fund of the treasure in the citadel, and laid up by it- 
self ; that this sum should not be touched, but the expense of 
the war be defrayed from the remainder — and, that if any one 
moved or voted for converting this money to any other use 
than the necessary defence of the city, in case the enemy at* 
tacked it by sea, he should suffer the pcNnalty of death.*' Be* 
sides this, they selected constantly every year a hundred of 
their best triremes, with the due number of able command- 
ers. These also they made it capital to use upon any other 
occasion than that extremity for which the reserve of money 
was destined. 

The Athenians on board the fleet of one hundred sail on 
the coasts of Peloponnesus, being joined by the Corcyreaus in 
fifty ships, and by some other of their confederates in those 
parts, hovered for a time and infested the coast, and at len^ 
made a descent and assaulted Methone, a town of Laconia, 
whose walls were but weak and poorly manned. It hs^fipen- 
ed that Brasidas,* the son of Tellis, a Spartan, had then the 

* Here the name of Brasidas first occurs, and I must beg the 
.eader to note him as one who is to make no ordinary figure in 
the sequel Trained iip through the regular and severe diad* 
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command of a garrison somewhere near Methone. He was 
sensibFc of the danger he was in, and set forward with one 
hundred heavy-armed to its relief. The Athenian army was 
then scattered about the country, and their attention directed 
only to the wdls; by which means, making a quick march 
through the midst of their quarters, he threw himself into Me- 
thone, and, with the loss of but a few who were intercepted 
ra the passage, effectually secured the town. For this bold 
exploit, he was the first man of all who signaUzed themselves 
m this war that received the public commendation at Sparta. 
Upon this the Athenians re-embarked and mailed away, and 
coming up to Pheia, a town of Elis, they ravaged the country 
for two days together. A body of picked men of the lower 
fihs, with some other Eleans that were got together from 
the adjacent country, endeavoured to stop their devastations, 
but coming to a skirmish, were defeated by them. But A 
storm arising, and their ships being exposed to danger on the 
open coast, they went immediately on board, and sailing round 
the Cape of Icb thy s, ^t into the harbour of Pheia. The Mea- 
senians in the meantime, and some others who had not been 
able to gain their ships, had marched oveivland and got pos- 
session of the place. Soon after, the ships, being now come 
about, stood into the harbour, took them on board, and quit- 
ting the place, put out again to sea. By this time a gre^ 
army of Eleans was drawn together to succour it, but the 
Athenians were sailed away to other parts of the coa«tt 
where they carried on their depredations. 
; ^. About the same time, the Athenians had sent a fleet of 
thirty sail to infest the coast about Locris, and at the same 
time to guard Euboea. This fleet was commanded by Cleo- 
pompus the son of Clinias, who, making several descents, 
plundered many maritime places, and took Thronium. He 

pline of Sparta, he was brave, vigilant, and active. He was sec- 
ond to none of his countrymen in those good qu&lities which did 
honour to the Spartans ; and was free from all the blemishes 
which their peculiarity of education was apt to throw upon thein, 
such as hauehtiness of carriage, ferocity of temper, and an arro- 

Emce which studied no deference or condescension to others, 
e serves his country much by his valour and military conduct, 
and more by his gentle, humane, and engaging behaviour. In a 
^ word, the lustinguishing excellences both of the Spartan aad 
Atiieniaa chaxact^ seem to have be^ mted in this BnaidJi; 
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6anied ^m thence some hoetagee, and at Alope defeated a 
body of Locrians wbo were marching to its relief. 

The same summer the Athenians transported from ^gina 
all the inhabitants, not only the men, but the children and 
the women, reproaching them as the principal authors of the 
present war. And judnng they might securely keep the 
possession of .£gina, which lay so near to Peloponnesus, if 
they peopled it with a colony of their own — ^wiw this view, 
not long after, they fixed some of their own people in posses- 
sion of it. The Lacedsmonians received the ^Gginets on 
their expulsion, and assigned them Thyraea for their place of 
' residence, and the country about it for their subsistence, not 
only on account of their own enmity to the Athenians, but 
ihe particular obligations they lay under to the JSginetoe, for 
the succour thej had given them in the time of the eardi- 
make and the msurrection of the Helots. The district ef 
ThyrsM liee between Argia and Laconia, dechning quite 
down to the sea. Here some of them fixed their residence, 
hut the rest were dispersed into other parts of Greece. 

The same summer, on the first day of the lunar month, at 
which time alone it can possiUy hll out, there was an eclipse 
of the sun in the afternoon. The sun looked for a time like 
Ifce creecent of the moon, and some stars 2^>peared, but the 
fuU orb shone out afterward in all its lustre. 

The same summer also, the Athenians, who had hkherto 
regarded as their enemy Nymphodorus, the son of Pythes <rf 
Abdera, whose sister was married to Sitalces, and who had a 
jjreat influence over him, made him their public friend and 
mvited him to Athens. They hoped by this to gain over 
Sitalces, the son of Teres, king of Thrace, to their alliance. 
This Teres, father of Sitalces, was the first who made the 
kingdom of Odryss the largest in all Thrace ; for the greats 
part of the Thrai?ians are free, and ffovemed by their own 
laws. But this Teres was not in theleast related to Teieus, 
who married from Athens Procne the daughter of Pandion, 
nor did Uiey belong both td the same part of Thrace. 
Tereus lived m Daulia, a city of that province which is now 
called Phocis, and which in his time was inhabited by Thra- 
Clans. Here It was that the women executed the tragical 
business of Itys : and many poets who make mention <?the 
nightmgale do it by the name of the Daulian bird. And it 
IS more probable that Pandion matched his daughter to a 
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pertoQ at this lesser. distaoce from hii9, from tke viewo^ 
mutaal advantage, than to one seated at Odryss, which is 
many days' journey farther off Bat Teres, whose name is 
not the same with Tereas, was the first king of Odrys®, and 
compassed the>j'egal power by Tiolence. This man's son^ 
Sitalces, the Athenians admitted into their alliance, hoping he 
might gain over to their side the cities of Thrace and Per- 
diccas. ^^ymphodorus, arriving al Athens, .finished the alh- 
ance with Sitalces, aitd made his son Sadocus an Athenian. 
He also undertook to lurinff the war now in Thrace to an 
end, and to persuade SitaTces io send to the Athenians a 
body of Thracian horsemen and targeteers. He also recoi>' 
cifed Perdiccas to the Athenians, ]}y procuring for him the 
restitution of Therme ; immediately after which, Perdiccas 
joined the Adienians and Phormioin the expedition against 
'th^'^alpideans. Thus was Sitalces, the son of Teres, a 
Thracian king, and Perdiccas,* the son of Alexander, a Mace* 
deriian kitig^ brought into the Athenian league^ 

^ The Athenians in the ^eet of one hundred sail still con- 

tinuing Chaif cruise on the coast of Pelopdnnesus, took 
Solium, a fort belonging to the Corinthians, and dejiv^ered 
the place, with the district of land belonging to it, to the Pali- 
-renstans,. exdusiirely of other Acamanians. They took also 
by storm Astacue, of which Evarchus was tyrant, whom th^ 
forced to fly away, and added the town to their own associ- 
-ation. ' Sailing from hence to the Island Cephallene, they 
reduced it without a battle. Cephullend lies towards Acar- 
nania and Leocas, and hath four cities ; the Pallensians, Gra- 
■ians, Sam«9anS, Pronssans. Not long aCter this the fleet 
sailed back to Athens. 

«^ ) . In the autumn of this summer, the Athenians, wkh all 

♦ Macedonia at this time was not reckoned a part of Cf reece, 
wad both king and people were regarded as Barbarian*. Alex- 
ander, father of this Perdiccas, was obliged to plead an Arrive 
pedigree in order to assist at the Olympic games. And Per- 
diccas now himself, whose successor Alexander, the Great, not 
many years after, was feader of Greece and conqueror of Asia, 
was at this time balancing between the LafceciaBmwrians arid 
Athenians, important to either merely as a neighbour to their 
colonies in Tnrace. The Greek generals will be sometimea 
seen in this history to use the monarch of Macedonia very 
vsvalierly. - 

TBU. — VOL. I. — T 
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Iheir forces, citizens aad sojourners, made an ineunion ipte 
the territories of Megara, under the command lof Pericles 
the son of Xantippas. Those also who had heen cruisiiq^ 
ahout Pelq>onBesoff in the fleet of one hundred sail (for thej 
were now at ^gina), finding npon their return that all their 
fellow-citizens were marched in the general expedition a^^inst 
Megara, followed them with Jthe fleet and came np to them; 
By this means the army of 4he Athenians became the largest 
tl^y had «ver at any time got together, ^e city being now 
in its most flourishing state, and as yet aninfeeted wim the 
plague : for there were of Athenian citizens only no less than 
ten thousand heavy-armed, exclusiTe of the three thousand 
who were now at Potidsa : the sojonmers of Athens who 
marched out along with them were not fewer than> three 
^ousand heavy^armed : they had, besides, a very large nam- 
ber of light-armed soldiers. They laid waste the greatest 
part of the countfy, and then^ returned to Athens. Every 
succeeding year of the wat the Athenians constantly repeated 
these incursions into the territory of Mesara, sometimes with 
their cayalry^-and sometimes with all &eir united force, till 
at last they made themselves masters of Nissa. 

In the dose also of the summer, Atalante, an island lying 
near the Locrians of Opas> tdl now uninhabited, was fortified 
and garrisoned by the Athenians, to pvevent the pirates of 
Opus, and other parts of Locris, from annoying Eobma. 
These were the transactions of the summer, after the depas- 
ture of the Peloponnesians out of Atlica. 

The wmter following, Evarchus the Acamanian, who had 
a great desire to recover Astacus, prevailed with the Co- 
rinthians to carry him thither, with ^ fleet of forty ships, aad 
a force of' fifteen hundred Iraavy^'armed, and endeavour to 
re-establish him. He himself also hired some auxiliariei for 
the same parpose. This armament was commanded by 
Euphymadas sdn.of Avistonylnus, Timoxenus son of Timoo- 
rates, and ^umachus son of Chrysis ; who, sailing thither, 
executed their business. They had a mind to endeavour the 
reduction of some others of the maritime towns of Acamania, 
but, miscarrying in every attempt they made, they returned 
home. But in their passage touching at Gephallene, and 
debarking upon the lands of the Gramana, they were treach- 
erously inveigled into a conference, whm the Cranians, rul- 
ing suddenly upon them, killed seme e£ their men. It wm 
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nol withoat difficnltj thtt they drew the others wiAy tM, 
npii gained their own ports. 

But the same winter the Athenians, in conformitj tb the 
established custom of their coqntry, solemnized a pnblie 
funeral for those who had been first killed in this war, m the 
manner as follows : — 

The bones of the slain are brought to a tabernacle erected 
for the purpose three days before, and all are at liberty to 
deck but the remains of their friends at their own discretion. 
But when the grand procession is made, the cypress coffins 
are drawn on carria^, one for every tribe, in each of which 
are separately contained the bones i>f all who belonged to 
that tribe. One sumptuous hler is carried along empty for 
those that are lost, whofM bodies could not be fdund among 
the dain. All who are willing, both eitisens and strangers, 
attend the solemnity ; and the women who were relat^ to 
the deceased, stand near the sepulchre groaning and lament- 
ing. They^deposite the remaaA in the public -sepdlchre, 
which stands m the finest suburb -of the city; — ^for it hath 
been tlie constant custom here io bury all who- fell in war, 
ei^cept those at Marathon, whose extraordinary valour they 
judged proper to honout with a sepulchre on the field of bat- 
tle. As soon as they aire interred, some one selected for the 
office by the public voicO) and ever a person in great esteem 
for his understanding, and of high dignity among themf pro- 
nounces over them the decent pitnegyric— <and this done they 
depart: Through all the war, -as the occasion recurred, this 
method was tonstantfy observed. But. over these, the first 
rictims of it, Pericles the son of Xantippus was appointed to 
speidL So, when the proper time was conie, walking from 
the s^ukhre, and mounting a lofty pulpit erected for the 
purpose, from whence he might be heard more distinctly by 
the company, he thus besan : — 

*< Many of thos^ who have spoken bef(»e me on these oc- 
casions have commended the author of that law which we 
are now obeying, for having instituted an. oration to the hon- 
our of those who sacrifice thefr lives in fighting for their coun- 
try. For my part, I think it sufficient for men who have 
approved their virtue in action, ^by action to be honoured for 
il — by si|ch as you see "the public gratitude now performing 
about this funeral ; and that the virtues of many ought not to 
be endangered by the management of any one person, "when 
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their credit must precariously depend on his oration, which 
may be good and may be bad. Difficult indeed it is, judi- 
ciously to handle a subject where' eyeii probable truth will 
hardly gain assent. The hearer, enlightened by a long ac- 
quaintance, and warm in his affieiction, ma^ quicUy pronounce 
eyery thins unfavourably expressed, in respect to what he 
wishes and what he knows — while the stranger pronounceth 
>H exaggerated, through etivy of those -deeds wluch he is con* 
scious are above his own achievement. For the prafses be- 
stowed upoif others are then only to be endured, when men 
imagine they can do those* feats they he«' to have been done : 
they envy what they cannot equal, and immediately pro- 
nounce it false. Yet, as this solemnity hath received its 
sanction from the authority of our ancestors, it is my duty 
also to obey the law, and to endeavour to procure, aa far as I 
am able, the good-will and approbation of all my audience. 

** I shall therefore begin' first Inrith our forefathers, since 
both justice and decency r^uire we should on this occasion 
bestow on them an honourable remembrance. -In this our 
country they kept themselves alwaya firmly settled, and 
through their vslour hiinded it down free to every since-suc- 
ceeding generation. Worthy indeed of praise are they, aod 
yet more worthy are our immediate fathers : since, enlarging 
their own inheritance into the extensive empire which we now 
possess, they bequeathed tliat their work of toil, to us their 
sons. Yet even these successes we ourselves here present^ 
we who are yet in the strength and vigour of our days, have 
nobly improved, snd have made such provisions for this our 
Athens, that now it is all-sufficient in itself to answer every 
exigence of war and of peace. I mean not here to recite 
those martial exploits by which these ends were accomplished, 
OB the resolute defences we ourselves and our fathers have 
made sgainst the formidable invasions of Barbanans and 
Greeks — your own knowledge of these will excuse the long 
detail. But by what methods we have risen to this height 
of gk)ry and power, by what polity and by what conduct we 
are thus aggrandized, I shall first endeavour to show; and 
then procecud to the praise of the deceased. These, in my 
opinion, can be no impertinent topics on this occasion ; the 
discussion of them must be beneficial to this numerous ^om- 
panr of Athenians and of strangers. 
^ We are happy in a form of government which tatmot envy 
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the laws of our ne^boun ;-^for it hath secved aa a modal 
to others, but is ori^nal at Athens. And this our form, a* 
committed not to ^e few, but to the whole body of the 
people, is called a democracy. How different soever in a 
private capacity, vfe all enjoy the same general equality our 
laws are ntted to preserve, and superior honours just as we 
excel. The public administration is not confined to a par- 
ticular family, but is attamable only by merit. Poverty is not 
a binderance, since whoever is able to serve his country raeeta 
with no obstacle to preferment from his first obscurity. The 
offices ef the state we go through without obstructions from 
one another^, and livo together in the nmtual endearments 
of private life without suspicions ; not angry with a neighbour 
for following the bent of his own humour, nor -putting on that 
countenance of discontent, whi^h pains' though it cannot pun* 
ish — so that in private life we converse without difiidence or 
damage, while we dare not on any account offend against the 
pubUc, through the reverence we bear to the magistrates and 
the laws, chiefiy to thMe enacted for redress ef the injured^ 
and to those unwritten, a breach of which is allowed disgrace. 
Our laws have further provided for the mind most frequent 
intermissions of care by the appointment of public recreations 
and sacnficea^ throughout the year, elegantly performed with 
a-pecuUar pomp, the daily delight of ^ich is a charm that 
puts melancholy to flight. The grandeur of this our Athens 
causeth the produce of the whole earth to be imported here« 
by which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not more of the del- 
icacies of our own ^owth than of thoso of other natipns. 

" In the affairs of war we excel those of our enemies, i^ie 
adhere to methods opposite to our" own. For we lay open 
Athens to general resgrt, nor ever drive any stranger firom 
us whom either improvement or curiosity hath brought . 
among us, lest any enemy should hurt us by seeing what is 
never concealed. We place not so great a confidence in the 
preparatives and artifices of war, as m the native warmth of 
oar souls ioipelling us to action. In^ point of educaiion, the 
youth of some people are inured, by a cQurse of laborious ex- 
eKcise, to suj^rt toil And exercise like vmen ; but we, not* 

* Besides the vast number of festivals which were celebrated 
at Athens with pompous processions, costly sacrifices, and some* 
times public games, the presidents in course offered up saciificse 
•voy Hiomifig consttntqr for the public wel£ue^ ^ 
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witbstaadiBg our ea9y and elegant w^ of IHe, face all the 
dangers of war as intrepidly as they. This may be proved 
by facts, since the Lacedemonians never invade our territo- 
ries bfurely with thiBir own, but with the united strength of all 
their confederates. But, when we invade the dominions of 
our neighbours, for the most part we conquer without diffi- 
culty in an enemy's country those who £ght in defence of 
their own habitations. The strength of our whole force no 
enemy yet hath ever experienced, l^caus^ it is divided by oui 
naval expeditions, or engaged in the different quarters of our 
service by land. But if uiy where they en^e and defeat a 
■mall party of our forces, they boastingly ^ve it out a total 
defeat ; and if they are beaten, they were, certainly overpower-v 
ed by our united strength. What though from a state of in- 
activity rather than laborious exercise, or with a natural rather 
than an acquired valour, we learn to encounter danger 1 — this 
good at least vi^ receive from it, that we never drc^p under 
we apprehension of possible misfortunes, and when we hazard 
the (hmger, are found no less courageous than those who are 
continually inured to it.^ In these respects our whole com- 
munity deserves justly to be admired, and in many we have 
yet to mention., 

" In our manner of Uving we show an, eleg»ice tempered 
with frugality, and we cultivate philosophy without enerva- 
ting the mind. -We display our wealth in the season i>f be- 
neficence; and not in the vanity of discourse. A confession 
of poverty is dism^Je to no man ; no effort to avoid it is dis- 
grace indeed. There is visibly in the same persons an atten- 
tion to their own private concerns and those of the public ; 
and in others engaged in the labours of Jife^ there is a com- 
petent skill in the affairs of governiQent. For we are the 
only people, who think him that does not meddle in state af- 
ftdrs — not indolent, but good for nothing. And yet we past 
tha soimdeat judgments, and are quick at catching the right 
apprehensions of thii^s, not thinking that words are prejudi* 
cial to actions, but rather the not being duly prepared by pre- 
vious debate, before yve are obUged to, proceed |o execution. 
Herein consists our distinguishing excellence, that in^ the 
hour of action we show the greatest courage, and yet debate 
beforehand the expediency of our measures. The courage 
of others is the result of igporanpe ; deliberation makes them 
cowards. And those umioubtedly must he owned to hav^ 
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Hie greatest soqIb, who, moat aeately sensible of the miseries 
of war and the sweets of peace, are not hence in the least 
deterred from facing danger. 

"In acts- of beneficence, farther, we differ from the many. 
We preserve friends not by receiving but by conferring obU- 
gations. For he who does a kindness hath the advantage 
over him who by the law -of gratitude becomes a debtor to his 
benefactor. The person obliged is compelled to act the^ more 
insipid part, conscious that a return of kindness is .merely a 
payment and not an obligation. And we alone are splendidly 
beneficent to others, not so much from interested motives, 
as for -the credit of pure liberality:^ I shall sum up what yet 
remains byonly adding — that our Athens in general is th& 
school of Greece ; and that every sing}^ Athenian -among us 
is excellently fbrmied by his personal qualifications, for all the 
Various scenes o^ active life,* acting with a most graceful de- 
meanour, and a most ready habit of despatch. 

" That I have not on this occasion made use of a pomp of 
wtords, but the truth of facts, that height io which by such a 
conduct this state hath risen, is an undeniable proof. For we 
are now the only people of the world who are found by ex- 
perience to be greater than in report— ^the only people who, 
repelling the attacks of an invading enemy^ exempts their 
defeat from the blush of indignation, and to their titbutaries 
jrieldsno discontent, as if subject to men unworthy to com- 
mand. That we^eserve our power, we need no evidence to 
manifest. We have great -and -signal proofs of this, which 
entitle us to the admiration Of the present and future ages. 
We want no Homer 'to be the herald of x>iir praise ; no poet 
to deck off a history with the charmtf* of verse, where the 
opinion of exploits must suffer by a strict relation. Every 
sea has been opened by our fleeto, and every land hath been 
penetrated by our armies, which have everywhere left behind 
them eternal monuments of our enmity and our friendship. 

" In the just" defence of such a state, th^se victims of their 
own valour, scorning the -ruin threatened to it, have valiantly 
fought and bravely died. And every pne -of those who sur- 
vive is ready, I am persuaded, to sacrifice life in such a 
cause. )^ And for thib reasoh have I enlarged so much on. na- 
tional points, to give the clearest proof that in the present 
war we have more at stake than men whose public advan- 
togei are not so ¥ila«bl^ aad to iUottrate^ by actual evideneet 
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how great a coramendation is due to them who are now mj 
subjects^ and the greatest part of which they have already re- 
ceived. For the encomiums with which 1 have celebrated 
the 'state have been earned for it by the bravery of ^ese, 
and of men like these. ' And sucli compliments might be 
thought too high and exaggerated, if passed on any Grecians 
but them aloue. The fatal period to which these gallant 
souls are now reddced is the surest evideiice of their merit 
— ^an evidence begun in their Uvea and completed in their 
deaths. For it is a debt of justice to pay- superior honours 
to men who have devoted their lives in fighting for their 
country, though inferior to others in every virtue but that of 
valour. Their last service ^ffaceth all former demerits — it 
extends to the public ; their private demeanours reached only 
to a few. Yet not one of these was at alt induced to shrink 
from danger, through fondness of those delights which the 
peaceful, affluent hfe bestows-^not one was the less lavish of 
his life, through that flattering hope attendant upon^ want, 
that poverty at length might be exchanged for affluence. 
One passion there was in their minds much stronger than 
these — the desire of vengeance on their enemies. Regarding 
this as the most honouri3)le prize of dangers, they bc^dly rush- 
ed towards the mark, to glut revenge, and theuio satisfy Ihose 
secondatj passions. The^ uncertain event they had already 
secured m hope ; what their eyes showed plainly must be 
done, tbe^ trusted their own valour to accomplish, thinking it 
more glorious to defend themselves and die in the attempt, 
than to yield and live. From the reproach of cowardice m- 
deed they fled, but presented their bodies to the shock of 
battle-; when, insensible of fear, Imt triumphing in hope, in 
the doubtful charge they instantly dropped-^nd thus dis- 
charged the duty which brave men owe to their country. 

" As for you, who now survive them — it is your busineaa 
to pray for a better fate^>^ut to thmk it your dut^ also to 
preserve ^e same spirit and warmth of courage agamst your 
enemies ; not judging of the expediency of this from a mere 
haraugue->-where any man, indulging a flow of words, may tell 
you what you 7our8elve8 know as well as he, ho# many ad- 
vantages Uiere'are in fighting valiantty against your enemies 
—but rather, making the daily-increasing grandeur of this 
community the object of your thoughts, ana growing quite 
MMBiOttred Af it. And when it naUy appeam gmat to jroiir 
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^({prehensions, think agaip, that this grandeiur was lusqnired 
by brave and valiant men ; by men who knew their duty, and 
in the moments of action were sensible of shame ; who, when- 
ever their attempts were unsuccessful, thpu^hC it dishonour 
their country should stand in need of any thing their valour 
could do for it, and so made it the most glorious present. 
Bestowing thus their lives on the public, they have every one 
received a praise that will never decay, a sepulchre that will 
always be most illustrious — not that in which their bones lie 
mouldering, but that in which their fame is preserved^to be 
on every occasion, when honour is the employ of either word 
or act, eternally remembered. This whole earth is the seput- ^ 

chre of illustrious men : nor is it the inscriptions on the col- ^-' 
umns in their ,native soH alone that show their merit, but the. 
memorial of them,, better than all inscriptions, in every foreign 
nation; reppsited more durably in universal remembrance than 
on their own tomh^ From this very moment, emulating these 
noble patterns,' placing your happiness in liberty, and liberty 
in valour, be prepared to encounter all the dancers of war. 
For to be lavish of life is not so n(Me in those whom misfor- 
tunes have reduced to misery and despair, as ia men who hai- 
ard the Toss of a comfortable subsistence, and the enjoyment 
ofuU the blessings this world affords, by an.unsuccess^l en- 
terprise. Adversity, after a series of ease and affluence, sinks 
deeper into the heart of a man of spirit, than the stroke of 
death insensibly received in the vigour of life and public hope. 
" For this reason, the parents of those who are now gone, 
whoever of them may be attending hejeV I do not bewail— *■! 
shall rather comfort. It is well known to what unhappy acci- 
dents they were liable from the moment of their birth ; and, 
that happiness belongs io men who have reached the most 
glorious period, of life, as tl^ese now have who are to you the 
source of sorrow — these, whose life hath received its ample 
measure, hapfw in its continqance, and equally happy in its 
conclusion^ I know it in truth a difficult task to fix comfort 
in those breasts, which will have frequent remembrances, in 
seeing the happinesa.of others, of what they once themselves 
enjoyed. And sorrow flows not from the absence of those 
good things we have never yet experienced, but from the loss 
of those to which we have been, accustomed. They who are 
not yet by age exempted from issue, should be coinforted in 
the hope i>f having jnore. . The childrto yet to be bom will 
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be a priyate benefit to some, in causing tbem to forget snch 
as no longer are, and will be a double benefit to their coantiy, 
in preventing its desolation, and proyidinj^ for its secarity. 
For those persons cannot in common justice be regarded as 
members of equal value to the public, who have tio children 
to expose to danger for its safety. But you, whose appe is 
already far advanced, compute the greater share -of hapmness 
your longer time hath afforded for so much gain, persuaded in 
yourselves the remainder will be but short, and enlighten 
that space by the glory gained by these. It is ffreatness of 
soul alone that never grows old : hor is it wealth that de- 
lights in the latter stage of life, as some give out, so much as 
honour. 

*' To you, the son^ and brothers of the deceased, whatever 
number of you are here, a field of hardy contention is opened. 
For him who no longer is, every one is re&dy to commend, 
so that to whatever height you push your deserts, you will 
scarce ever be thought to equal, but to be somewhat inferior 
to these. Envy wiu exert itself against a competitor while 
life remains : but when death stops the competition, affection 
will applaud without restraint. 

** If after this it be expected from me to say any thing to 
you who are now reduced to a state of widowliood, about fe- 
male virtue, I shall express it all in one short admonition ; 
— It is yooc greatest glory not to be deficient in ihe virtue 
peculiar to your sex, and to give the men as little handle at 
possible to talk of your behaviour, whether well or dl. 

'* I have BOW discharged the province allotted me by the 
laws, and said what I thought most pertinent to this assembly. 
Our departed friends have by fticts been already honour^. 
Their ehiMren from this day till they arrive at manhood shall 
be educated at the public expense of the state,* which hath 
appointed so beneficial a meed for these and all future relics 
jof the public contests. For wherever the greatest rewards 
«re proposed for virtue, there the best of patriots are ever to 
be found. Now, let every one respeetively indulge the de- 
cent grief for his departed friends, and then retire.*' 

Such was the manner of the public fVineral solemnised 4his 

* The law -was, th%t they should be instructed at the public 
expense ; and, when come to age, presented with a complete 
luit of armour, and honoured with a seat in all puUic jAacm. 
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wbter, and with the end of which the first year of this war 
was also ended. 



' In the very beffinning of sonhner the Peloponnesians apd 
allies, with two Siirds of their forces, made an incursion as 
before into Attiea, under the command of Archidamus, son 
of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, and having 
formed their camp, ravaged the conntiy. 

They had not been many days in Attica before a sickness* 

* The historian in Uie fnneral oration hath given as a venr 
exalted idea of the Athenian state, and the distinguishing, excel- 
lences of that humane and polite people. The plague which 
now broke out enables him to contrast his pieces, and give his 
historv a most agreeable variety. It is now going to be exceed- 
mg solemn, serious, and pathetic. It is as an historian, and not 
as a physician, that he gives us the relation Of it : a relation, 
which m general hath been esteemed an elaborate and complete 
performance. He professeth to^ive an accurate detail of it. 
The accuracy hath generally been allowed, but it hath been 
blamed as too minute. Lucretius, however, hath transferred all 
the circumstances Mentioned by Thucydides into his own poem, 
L 6, enlarging still more minutely ppon them ; and yet, this is 
the greatest ornament^ and certainly tne least exceptionable part 
of his poem. Lucretius, ah excellent poet, affected to write 
with the precision of a philosopher ; and Thucydides, the his- 
torian, always composed with the spirit of a poet. Hippocrates 
hath left some cases of the plague, which he hath recited as a 
physician ; but nope of them is dated at Athen9. Thucydides 
oath mentioned nothing of his practising there, much less of his 
practising with success. He says, on the contrary, that '* all hu- 
man art was totally unavailing;" and his follower Lucretius, 
that ** Mussabat tacito medicina timore." The letters of Hip- 
pocrates which mention this afiair are certainly spurious : the 
ucts they would establish are without any grounds, as Le Clerc 
hath prov^ to conviction in his Bittoire de la Midecine, L 3. 
They make the plague to have broken out ^rst in Europe, and 
to haVe spread ffom thence into the dominions of the kinff of 
Persia. This is quite contrary to the account of Thucydides ; 
and to the experience of every age. All plagues and infectious 
distempers have had their rise in Africa. Need 1 say more 
than that Dr. Mead hath proved it ? But whether his account 
of this plague at Athens be duly succinct, not too minute, seri- 
ous, afiectmg; and whether Thucydides hath well' managed 
the opfwrtumty it gave him to raorahze like a i^fian of viitiM and 
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b«gaii finft to appear among the Atheniana, mich as waa rc^ 
poried to have raged before this in other parts, as aba\|i 
Lemnos and other places. Yet a plague so great as thiiEF, 
and^ dreadful a calamity, in human memory could not be 
paralleled. The physicians at first could administer no 
relief, thmdgl^ otter ignorance.; nay, they died the faster 
the closer theic atten£nce on th^ sick, and all human art 
was totally unavailing. Whatever supplicationa were offered 
in the temples, whatever recoui^ to oracles and religious 
rites, all were insignificant f at Ahft^ ezp^i^nts of this na- 
, ture they totally relinquished, overpowered by calamity./ It 
broke out first, as il is said, in tl^at part of. .^thiopia which 
borders upon Egypt; it afterward spread into Egypt and 
Libya, and into great part ofilhe king's dominions, and froi^ 
theniie it on a sudden' fell on the city of the Athenians. 
The contagion, showed itself first in the Piraeus, which occa- 
sioned a Report that the Peloponnesians had caused poison 
to be fhvown into the wells, for as yet there were no fouit- , 
tains -tii^e. After this it spread into the upper city, and 
then the mortality very much increased. Let every one, 
physician or not, freely declare his oWn sentiments about it ; 
let him assign any credible account of its rise, or the causes 
strong enouffh in his opinion to introduce so terrible -a scene 
—I snail omy relate what it actually w4s ; and as, from an 
information in all its symptoms, none may be quite at a losa 
about it, if ever it should happen again, I shall give an ex- 
act detail of them ; having been sick of it myself, and seen 
Xfiany others afiflicted with it. 

Tnis very 'year, as is univerfally allowed, had been more 
than any other remarkably free from eommon disorders ; or, 
whatever diseases had seized the body, they ended at length 
in this. But those who enjoyed the most perfect health 
were suddenly, without any apparent' cause, seized at first 
with headaches extremely violent,*- with inflammations, and 
fiery ledness in the eyes. Witnin, thj^ throat ahd tongue 
began instantly to be red as blood ; the breath was drawn 
with difilculty, and had a noisome smeU. The symptoma 
that succeeded t|iese Vere sneezing and hoarseness ; and 

good sOBflBf every reader will judge for himself. The translator 
hath cfa^^'endeavoured to preserve ,that solemn air which h« 
thonglil thitt prime di)Btinction of the tniginal. 
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tat^ Iqpg. alter, the m&kdy deeoraded to tile breast, with a 
Tiolettt coQgh : bat when onoe settled in the stomach, it ex- 
eked vomitiii^, ia which was thrown up all that matter ph]r- 
iHcians call, discharges of bile, attended with excessitv Unr- 
ture. A great .pmt of the infected were sobject to such 
vident hiccoughs without any diteharge, as brougbtupon them 
a strong convulsion, to some but of a short, to others of a 
very Jong continuance. - The body, to the outward touch, 
was neither exceeding-4>^'noi;,of a pallid hue, but reddish, 
livid, marked all over with httle pustules and ^ores. Yet 
inwardly it was scorched with such exeessiv,e htfltt, that it 
eould not bear the lightest covering or the .finest Unen D^n 
it, but must be left quite naked. They longed for nothing so 
mvich as to be plunging into.cdid water; and mai^y of those 
. vAo were not properly attended, threw themselves intoHvetts, 
hurried by m -thirst net tor be extinguished ; and whether they* 
drank much or little, their torment still continued the ^ama 
The restlessness of their bodies, and an utter inability of 
composing themselves by sleep, never abated for a moment. 
And the body, so long as the distemper continued in its 
height, had no visible waste, but withstood its rage to a mira- 
cle, so that most of them perished within nine or seven days, 
by the heal that scorched their vitals, though their strength 
was not exhausted ; or, if they continued longer^^the distem- 
per fell into the beUy, causing violent ulcerations in the bow- 
els, accompanied with an incessant flax, by which many, 
reduced to an excessive weakliess, were carried ^pff. - $*or 
the malady be^ning in the head, and settHng first there, 
sunk afterward gradually down the whole body. And who- 
ever got safe through all its most dangerous stages, yet the 
extremities of their bodies still retained the marl» of its vio- 
lence. For it shot down into Uieir privy raembers,'into their 
fingers and toes, by losing which they escaped vvith life. 
Some there were who Iqst their eyes ; and some who, being 
quite recovered, had at once totally lost all memory, and 
quite forgot not onh" their most intimate friends, biU even 
J y^ Uieir own selves. ^ Wot as this distemper was in general viru- 
lent beyond expression, and its every part more grievous than 
had yet fallen to the lot of human nature, so, in one garticu- 
lar instance, it appeared to be none of the natural in&nities 
of man, since the birds and beasts that prey on hmnan flesh 
either never approached the dead bodies^ Jm whifh. mamy lay 
THU. VQ^ I. — u 
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aboat aninterred, or certainly perished if they erer tested.* 
One proof of this is the total disam>earance then dif sach 
birds, for not one was to be seen, either in any other plaee, 
or about any one of the carcasses. But the dogs, because of 
their familiarity with man, afforded a more notorious proof 
of this event. 
^^7 The nature of this pestilential disoid^ was in general—^ 
for I have purposely omitted its many varied appearantes, or 
the circumstances particular to some of the infected in coo- 
tradiction to others-^such as hath been described. None of 
the common maladies incident to human nature fn^evailed at 
that time ; or whatever disorder anywhere appeared, it ended 
in this. Some died merely for want of care ; and some, with 
all the care that coAd possibly be taken ; nor wa£t4i^ one 
medfcine discovered, from whence could be promised ifaf 
' certain relief, since that which gave ease to one vraapf^j^ 
dicial to another. Whatever difference there was in ho^pa^ 
in point of strength or in point of weakness, it availed 
nothing ; all were equally swept away before it, in s|nte of 

* This passage is translated close to the letter of the original 
It was intended by t^e author to. show the excessive malignancy 
of the plague, as the very flesh of thedead bodies waslso fatallv 
pestilential to carnivorous animals ; — "Eitheir they never tasted, 
or, if they tasted, died." One proof of this is presumptive, arising 
from the disappearance of all birds of prey. The second was 
certain, and an object of sensible observatio^l. Everybody could 
see that,i|i}gs, those familiar animals that live with and accom- 
pany men abroad, either never tasted, or, if hunger at any time 
Torced them to it, they certainly lost their lives. Lucretius 
literally- translates the d^cumstance itself^ but hath enlarged in 
the proof 9^ and intimate that the. distemper raged among these 
animals, even without eating the flesh of the dead, and was 
general to every living ^)ecies. 

" Multaque humi cum inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Gorporibus, tAraen alituum genus atque fi^rarum, 
Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exirit odorem, 
Aut, ubi gustarat, languebat morte propinqua. 
Nee tamen omnino temere iUis solibus ulla 
Comparebat avis, nee noctibu' saecla ferarum 
Biibant sylvis : languebant pleraque morbo, 
Et moriebantur : cum primis fida canum vis 
Strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus aegram 7 
Extorqnebat enim ntioB vis morbida memrais.*'^ 
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Tegohur diet and studied pre8en|>tioiM. Tet the moet affect- 
ing ciieumstances 4>f this iralamity were — that dejection of 
mind which constantly attended the first attack; for the 
* mind etidung at once into despair, thej the sooner gaye 
themselvei up without a strogsle — and that mutual tender^ 
Bess, m taking care of one anoUier, which communicated the 
mfectiota, and made them drop like sheep.* This latter case 
eaused the mortality to be so great : for' if fear withheld 
Ihem from going near one another, they died for want of help, 
eo that many houses became quite desolate for want of need- 
ful attendance ; and if they Tentured, they were gone. This 
was most flrequently the case of the kind and compassionate. 
Such jiersons were aahamed, out of a selfish concern for 
thmi^self%8, entirely to abandon their friends, when their 
Mitllial servantv, no longer' able to endure the groans and 
kmeiftations of the dying, had been compelled to fly from 
toeh a weight of calamity. But those especially who had 
safely gone through it, took pity on the dying and the sick, 
because they knew by experience yrh^i it really was, and 
were now secure in themselves ; for it never seized any one 
a second time so aa to be mortal.- Such were looked upon 
as quite happy by others, and were themselves at first over- 
joyed in their late escape, and the groundless hope that here- 
after no distemper would prove fatal to them. ^ Besides this 
reigning calamity, the general removal from the country into 
the city was a heavy p^rievance, more particularly to those 
who had been necessitated to come thither. Top- as they 
had no houses, but dwelt all the summer season 'in booths, 
where there was scarce room to breathe, the pestilence 

* This passage i* thus translated upon the authority of Dr. 
Mead/ in his treatise on the Plague^ which convinced me that 
the comma should be omitted in the original after tnom, and 
^tpawnat be governed of airo. Lucretius has given it a aififerent 
turn, as if the resemblance to sheep was not in thetr dying fast, 
but to the forlorn and solitary manner in which those creatures 
die ; and he hath put before it what follows a^ little alter in 
Thucydides. 

** Nam quicunque suos fugitabant visere ad aegros 
Titai nimium cupidi, mortisque timentes, 
Peribant paulo post turpi morte malaque 
Desertos, opis expertes,.incuria mactans, 
Iisnigeraa taaquam peciidea, et bncera taecla.** 
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destroyed with the utmost disorder, so ^at they lay togetbnr 
in heaps, the dying upon the dead, and the dead upon the 
dyipg. Some were tumbling one over another in the puUio 
streets, or lay expiring round about every fountain, whither 
they had crept to assuage their immoderate thirst. The 
temples^ in which they had erected tents for their reception, 
were foil of the bodies of those who ^ad expired there. Foff 
in a calamity so outrageously violent, and universal despair, 
things sacred and holy had quite lost their distinction. Nvf^ 
all regulations observed before in matters of sepulture welB 
quite confounded, since every one buried wherever he'tould 
find a place. Some, whose sepulchres were already filled by 
the numbers which' had^perished in tb^r own families, were 
shamefully compelled to fteize those of others. They sur- 
prised on a sudden the piles which others had built fot tlieir 
own friends, and burnt their dead ppon them ; • and some, 
while one body was burning on a pile,. tossed another l>ody 
they had dragged thither upon it, and went their y/ay. 

Thus did the pestilence give the first riae to those iniqui- 
tous acts which prevailed more and more ih Athens. For 
every one was now more easily induced openly to do what for 
decency they did only covertly before. They saw the 
strange mutability of outward condition, the rich untimely cut 
off, and their wealth pouring suddenly on the indigent and 
necessitous ; so that they thought it prudent to catch hold of 
speedy enjoyments and quick gusts of pleasure ;. persuaded 
that their bodies and their wealth might be their own merely 
for the day. Not any one continued resolute enough to fc^rm 
any honest or generous design, when so uncertain whether he 
should live to effect it. Whatever he knew could improve the 
pleasure or 'satisfaction of the present moment, that he> deter- 
mined to be honour and interest. Reverence of the gods 
or the laws of society laid no restraints upojr them ; either 
judging that piety and impiety were things quite indifferent, 
since the;^ saw that all men perished alike ; or, throwing 
away every apprehension of bemg called to account for their 
enormities, since justice might be prev^ntpd by death ; or 
rather, as the heaviest of judgments to which man could be 
doomed was already hanging over their heads, snatching this 
interval of life for pleasure before it fell. 

With such a weight of calamity were the Athenians at this 
time on all sides oppressed. Their city was one scene of 
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E dflttb, and the adjac^it coontry of ruin and derastatioii. In 

a tius their affliction they called to mind, ^s was likely they 

tt should, the following prediction, which persons of the gr^at- 

eti «ge inforaied them had heen formerly made : — 

«* Two heavy judgments will at once befall, 
A Doric War without, a plague within your walL** 

There had indeed been a dispute before, whether their an- 
c6etors in this prediction read ^qtos a plague, or Xc/iof a fam- 
ine. iTet in their present circumstances all with probability 
agreed that Xo^; a plague was the i;ight : /or they adapted 
the interpretation to what they now suffered. But in my 
sentiments, should they ever again be engaged jn a Doric 
war, and a famine hi^pen at th^ same time, they will have 
recourse with equal probability to the other interpretation. It 
was further remembered by those who knew of the oracle 
given to the Lacedsemonians, that when they inquired of the 
god " whether they should engage in this war," his answer 
was, that **if they carried it on with all their strength they 
^ould be victorious, a;id he himself would fight on their 
side;" — and therefore they concluded that what now 1>efell 
was the completion of the oracle. The pestilence broke out 
immediately upon the irruption of the !Peloponnesians, and 
never extended itself to Peloponnesus, a circumstance which 
ou^t to be related. It raged the most, and for the longest 
time, in Athens, but afterward sprea4 into the other towns, 
especially the most populous. An^ this is an exact account 
of the plague. 
jij- The Peloponnesians, after they had ravaged the inland 

C, extended their dev^tations to those which are called 
Coast', as f«r as Mount Laurium,* where the Athenians 
had silver mines. And h^e they first ravaged the 4>art which 
looks towards Peloponnesus^ and afterward that which hes 
tdwards Euboea and Andros. But Pericles, who was then in 

* The silver mines at Laurium originally belonged to private 
persons, but were united to the public domain by Tnemistocles. 
A great number of slaves were employed in working them, and 
the produce paid amply for all the labour bestowed upon theoL 
Whether the state^ was much enriched by them is a question ; 
the undertakers and proprietors of the daves who wrought them 
drew great wealth ^om them, as we are told by Xenophon in 
iiis tTMtise of revenue* 

d2 
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the command, persisted in the same opini<ni as before in the 
former incursion, that *' the Athenians ought not to macch out 
agauist them." > Yet, while the enemy was^up in the £oiu>> 
try, before they had advanced as far as the coast, he had 
equipped a fleet of a himdred ships to invade Peloponnesas : 
and when every tiling was ready, h^ put to sea.* On board 
these ships he had embarked four thousand heavy-armed Athe< 
nians ; and in vessels for transporting horse, now first fitted 
ffp for this service out of old ships, three hmidred horsemen. 
The Chians and the Lesbians jomed in the expedition with 
fifty sail. At the very time this fleet went to sea from Athens, 
they left the Peloponnesians on the coast of Attica. When 
they were arrived before Epidaurus, a city of Peloponnesus, 
the^ ravaged great part of the country about it, and making 
an assault on the city itself, had some hopes of, taking it, but 
did not succeed. Leaving Epidaurus, they ravaged the coun* 
try about Trcezene, Halias, and H^rAiibne; all these places 
are situated on the -seacoast of Peloponnesus. . But sailing 
hence, they came' before Prasise, a fort of Laconia, situated 
upon the sea, around which they laid the country waste; 
and having taken the fort by assault, demolished it. After 
these performances they returned ho ' ' * - ** - 

oponnesians no longer iii Attica, but 
dominions. 

The whole space of time that th 
upon the lands of the Athentuis, and 
in their sea Expedition, the plagUe w 
1^ troops of the Athenians apd with 

♦ Plutarch relates in the life of Fe 
sion, wh^n aJ^ was ready, ** when the 
Pericle& himself, had just gotten on t 

was eclipsed. It soon grew so dark that all men were aston^ 
ished at so dreadful a prodigy. Pericles, seeing his own pilot 
quite terrified and confounded, threw a cloak over his face, and 
wrapping him up in it, asked. Whether he saw any thing dread- 
ful or any thing that portended danger ? The pilot answering 
in the negative. What difierence then (he went on) between 
this afiiadr and that, unless that what hath darkened the sun is 
bigger than a cloak ?" Pericles had easily learned of his precep* 
tor Anaxagoras how to account for eclipses. But whether Plu- 
taKh hath placed this incident in rirht time, ir a question ; for 
Thucydides, who is exact in these -mings, mentions no eclipse 
of the son this summer. 
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skmed a report that the Peloponnestans, for foar of the inieo- 
tioD, a» having been inforiBed by deserters that it raged-in the 
city, and been witnesses themselves of their frequent inter- 
ments, retired out of their territory with some precipitation. 
Tet they persevered in this incursion longer .tlun they had 
ever done before, and made the whole .^untiy one contin- 
ued devastation ; for the time of their continuance in Attica 
was about forty days. 

The same sumner, Agnon the son of Nicias, and Cleopom- 
pus the son at Clinias, joined in the command with Penclee, 
settine themselves at the head of the force which he had em- 
ployed before, carried them without loss of time against the 
Chalcideans of Thrace. But when they were come up to Po- 
ttdsa, which was still besieged, they played their engines of 
battery against, and left no method unattempted to take it. 
But the success in this attempt did not answer expectation, 
Bor indeed was the event in any respect the least proportion- 
ed to their great preparations ; for the plague followed them 
even hither, and making grievous havoc araonff the Athenians, 
destroyed the army; so that/even those s<3diers that had 
been there before, and bad from the beginning of the siege 
been in perfect health, caught Uie infection from -the troops 
brought thither by Agnon. Phormio, and the body of six- 
teen hundred men under his command, had before thir quit- 
ted* Chalcid ice, so that Agnon sailed back with the ships to 
Athens, of his four thousand men the plague having swept 
Awajr one thousand and fifty in about forty days : but the s^- 
diers who were t^ere before were left to carry on the siege of 
Potidsa. 

After the second incursion of the Peloponnesians, the Athe- 
nians, whose lands were now a second time laid waste, who 
felt the double afilictien of pestilence 9nd war, had entirely 
changed th^ sentiments of things. The blame waa univer- 
sally thrown on Pericles, as if at his instigation they had en- 
gaged in this war, and by him ha^ been plunged in all these 
caUmities. They desired with impatience to make up the 
breach with the LacedaBmOnians ; but though they despatched 
an embassy for this purpose, no terms could be agreed on* 
Thus grievously distressed, and no method of resource oc- 
curring to their minds, their resentments fell still heavier on 
Pericles. He, seeing them quite dispirited with their pres- 
fn( misfortuBea, and mient aajhu^ projects at he hadreaseiB 
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to expect thej wouM, called a general aasembly of the peo- 
ple, which, by continuing in the command of the army, be 
was authorized to do. He had a mind to encourage them, to 
sooth the hot resentments fermenting in their breasts, and 
bring them into a more calm and confident temper. He pre- 
sented himself before them, and sf>oke as follows r^ — 

'* I fully expected, I freely own it, to become the object of 
your resentments. I am not ignorant of the causes of it ; 
and for this purpose have convened this assembly to expostu- 
late with, nay, even to roprimand you, if with0ht any reason 
you make me the mark of your displeasure, or cowardly sink 
under the weight of your misfortunes : for it is my firm opin- 
ion, that by the full health and vigour of a state,: the happi- 
ness of its constituents is better secured than whe^ each sep- 
anifi member is thriving while the public- welfare totters. 
Be the situation of any private person prosperous und fine as 
bis heart can wish — ^if his country^ ruined, he himself nrast 
necessarily be involved in that ruin. Bat he that is unfortur 
nate in a flouririting community, may soon catch hold of ex- 
pedients of redress. When, therefore, your country is able to 
support the misfortunes of its eyery member, and yet each 
of -those members must needs^ be enveloped hi the ruin of 
his country, whj wiQ you Aot join and unite your efibjrts to 
prevent that ruin— and not <as you are now going to do, be- 
cause confounded with your domestic misfortunes) basely de- 
sert the public wfeXy, and cast the most unjust censures upon 
me who advised this war, upon your own «6tves also who ap- 
proved this advice 1 What — I am the man that must singly 
stand the storm of your anger ! — I am indeed the man who I 
am confident is not inferior tor any one among you in know- 
ing what ought to be known, and in speaking what ought to 
be spoken, who. sincerely loves his country, add is superior to 
all the sordid views of interest. For he who thinks aright, 
and yet cannot commtinicate his own thoughts, is just as in- 
significant as if he could not think at^ all. He that enjoys 
both these faculties in perfection, and yet is an enemy to his 
couiltry, will in like manner never say any thing for h» coun- 
try's good : or, though he love his country, and be^ot proof 
against corruption, he may prostitute everv thing to his own 
avarice. If, therefore, you iudged my qualifications in all these 
respects to be in some- moderate degree superior to those of 
«tks^ HMO, add wwe tlnis drasro into a way by my advice^ 
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there can certiuiily be no leaion why I should be aceosed of 
having done yon wrong. '>' Those indeed who are already in 
the fast possesnon of all the ends attainable by war, most 
mske a foolish choice if they run to arms ; bat, if once under 
a necessity, eitl^r through tame submission to be enshiTedhy 
a neighbouring power, or by -a brave resistance to get the 
masteiy over them — ^he who flies danger- in such a case is 
much more wor^y of reproach than he who meets it with 
bold defiance; 

^ I indeed attthe man I was, and of the mind I was. It is 
▼on vHiose resohitions have wavered ; — ^you -who, while un- 
iHtft, through my persuasion resolved on war, and repent so 
soon as you feel its strokes — wha measure the soundness pf 
my advice by the weakni^ss of your own judgments, and there- 
fore condemn it, because the present disasters have so en- 
threly engaged the whole of your attention, that yen have 
none left to perceive the high importance of it to the pubhc. 
Grael indeed is that reverse of fortune which hath so sudden- 
ly alfiieted ydu, dejecting your minds and dispiriting your for- 
mer resolutions ! Accidents sodden and unforeseen, and so 
opposite to*that event you might reasonably have expected, 
enslave the mind ; — which h^h been your case in all the late 
contingencies, and more particularly so in this grievous pesti- 
lence. Yet men who are the constituents of such a mifhtj 
state, and whose manners have been b^ education formed for 
its support, ought never to want that mward fortitude which 
can-stem the greatest of afflictions, jior- by their self-desertion 
utterly to efface their native dignity. The world will al- 
ways have equal reason^to condemn the person who sinks 
from a height of glory by his own pusillanimity, and to hate 
the person who impudently pretends to what h^ never can 
deserve. It must be therefore your duty to -suppress this' too 
keen a sensibility of your own private Ibsses, and with united 
fortitude to act in the defence of th^ piiblic safety. > Let us 
therefore bravely undergo the toils of this war ; and if the 
toil increaseth, let our restohition increase with it. And let 
these, added to all those other proofs of my integrity I have 
exhibited on other occasions, suffice to convince you that your 
present censures and suspicions of me are rash and ground- 
less. 

" 1 shaH now lay before you a point, which> so far as I can 
judge, you h»ve as yet never properly considered, nor have I 
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in any former dneonne insisted ii^oiH-4heiiieani within y^or 
ittach of riling to supreme domimon. Nor should I meiddle 
eren now with a point,* pompous beyond poetic visions, did I 
not see you beyond measure fearful and detected. You think 
you are only masters of your own dependants ; but I loudly 
aver that you are mater masters now both at land and sea, 
those necessary sfMieres for carrying on the services of life, 
than any other power ; and may be greater yet if so inclined. 
There is not now a king, there is not any nation in the uni- 
versal world able to withstMid that nsvy which at this iijM- 
ture you can launch out to sea. Why is not this extensive 
power regarded in balancing, the loss of your houses and lands, 
those intderable daoiages which you thmk you have suffered 1 
It is not so reasonable to grieve and despond under such 
petty losses, as to despise from, the thought that they are 
mereljFUhe trappings and emb^shments of wealth ; to fix 
the firm remembrance widiin^ us, that liberty, in defence of 
which we are ready to hazard our all, will easily give us thoss 
trifles again ; and that, by tamely submitting to our enraues, 
the possession of alt we have will be taken from us.. W# 
ouffht not in either of these respecta to degenerate from our 
fathers. . Bv toil, and toil alone, they gained these valuable ac- 
quisitions, defended themselves in the possession, and be- 
queathed the precious inheritance to us. And to lose the ad- 
vantages we have possessed, will be much more disgraceful 
than to have miscarried in their pursuit. But we ought to 
encounter our enemies not with valour only, but with confi- 
dence of success. Valour starto up even in a coward, if he 
once prevails through lucky ignorance : but such a confidence 

* Pericles here is about to convince the Athenians, that they 
may rise to supreme dominion in consequence of their naval so- 
penority. It was his ambition to execute the grand extensive 
plan which was formed originally by Themistocles. And the 
words in which he introduceth tms topic are so full of energy, 
that they bear hard upon a translator. He caljs it a ptnnt— 
Kfixtiiwrtpav tx^f^""^ rt<* iroooxuinv. My first attempte at them 
were vecy faint and imperfect. I was soon ct>nvinced of it by 
the greatest genius of the age, who. did me the honour to read 
over this speech ia manuscript, and who, as hd thinks and speaks 
like Pericles, could not endure that any of his words should be 
depreciated. I hope now I have expressed all the ideas which 
the original words include. Mr. liobbea hath entirely dropped 
tbem in his translatioQ. , ^ ,, ^, -..,/, .. 
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rnnst be in ewetj niiiid which is wmoutitf conmiead of its 
own superiority, as is now our^cM*. Nay, eren when the 
match IS equid, the certain^ of what must be done arising 
fnm an inmrd bravery, adds the greater security to courage. 
Confidence, then, is not bnilt on £>pe, which acts only in un- 
certainty, but on the sedate«>detennination of what it is able 
to perf<mn, an assurance of which is more guarded against 
disappointanents. 

I3 V , " It is further your duty to support the public character (as 
in ir to a man you pride ^fourselves) with which its extensive 
rale invests our community, and either not to fly from toils or 
never to aim at glory. I^nk not you have only one point at 
stake, the alternative of slavery instead of" freedom ; but think 
idso of the utter loss of sovereiffnty, and the danger of ven- 
^[oance for all the offences you have given in the practice of 
It. To resign it is not in your power,— ^^and of this jet him 
be assured, who refines through fear, and hopes to earn in- 
dehinity by exerting it no longer. In your hands it hath run 
out into a kind of t3nranny. To take it up seems indeed . un- 
just, but to linr it down is exceeding dangerous. And if such 
dastardly souls could persuade others, tbey would soon bring 
tiiis state to utter ruiu^ or indeed, any other where they were 
members, and enjoyed the chiefadministrationof a^airs. For 
the undisturbed and quiet life will be of short continuance 
vrithout the interposition 4>f a vigilant actiyity. Slavery is 
never to be endured by a state Uiat once hath governed — 
such a situation can be tolerable only to that whicn hath ever 
been dependant. 

[^ *' Su&r not yourselves, therefore, to be seduced by men of 
such mean and grovellinff tempers, nor level your resent- 
ments at me — since, thou^ I advieed the war, it was not be- 
gun without your approbation — ^if the enemy hath invaded 
you in such a manner as yon could not but expect from your 
own resolutions never' to be dependant. What though be- 
yond our apprehensions we have suffered the s«d visitation of 
pestilence 1 Such misfortunes no human foresight will be 
able to prevent — though I know that even this hath in some 
measure served to sh^pen your aversion to me. But if this 
be just, I claim as my lawful right the gloiy of all those happy 
contingencies which may ever befall you beyond your expec- 
tation. The evils inflicted b^ heaven must be borne with pa- 
tient lesignation ; and the evils by enemies with manly forti- 
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tade. Such ritioDd befasvmarhath teidiertvbMD habitoaln 
Athens ; let it not now be wre^ed bf you ; — by yon, who know 
to what a pitch of ezceUence the state hath risen in the esteem 
of' the world, by not yielding to adversity, bot by braTing all 
the horrors of war, and pourbg forth its blood in the glo- 
rious cause, hath reached the highest summit of power, and 
ever since retained it. The memory of this time itself wtU 
never be able to efface, even ihough we may suffisr it to droop 
ancl perish in otr hands — as what is human must decline. 
Our memory I say, -who, though Grecians ourseWes, g|m 
laws to all other Grecians, stood the shock of most fonmdar 
ble wars, resisted them all when combined against ns, con* 
quered them all when sieparately engaged, and maintained 
ourselves in possession of the most flourishing and most power- 
fill state in the world. These things let the indolent and 
sluggish soul condemn, but. these let the active ai^ industri- 
ous strive to emulate, lor these they who cannot attain wil 
envy. 

** To be censured and maligned for a time hath been the 
fate of all those whose merit hath raised them above the cook- 
mon level ; but wise and judicious is the man who, enjoying 
the superiority, despiseth the envy. Ah aversion so conceir- 
ed will never last. His merit soon breaks forth in all its 
splendour, and his glory is afterward handed down to poster- 
ity never to be forgotten. You, who have so clear a prospect 
before you, both of what will be some time glorious, and of 
what at present is not disgraceful, recollect your own worth 
and secure both. Sink not so low as to petition terms from 
the LacedaBmonians ; nor let them imagine that you iisel the 
weight of your present misfortunes. 1^ man whose reeolo- 
tion never sinks before it,' but strives by a brave opposition to 
repel calamity, such — whether in a public or private capacity 
— ^must be acknowledge to be the worthiest man.'* 

By arguments like th^se did Pericles endeavour to mollify 
the resentments of the Athenians against himself, and to di- 
vert their minds from their public calamities. In regard to the 
public, they seemed to be satisfied with all that he had urged ; 
they desisted from soliciting an accommodation witlv the La- 
cedaBmonians ^ and were more he»rty than ever for contimi^ 
in^ the war. Yet, in their own private concerns, they were 
gnevously dejected under their present misfortunes. The 
poor citizens, who had but littlcf, could not bear with patknce 
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the I(Mfet>f thftt litlSe. The tteh and the great regretted the 
}o9s bf their est&tes,' wil^ their ceantry-eeats and splendid 
fumitore ; bat worst of idl, that instead of peace they had the 
sad akematiire of war. However,, neither poor nor rich aba- 
ted their diapteadure !o Pericles tin they had iaid upon him a 
pecuniary fine.* And yet^ no long time after — so unsteady 
are the hdmours of the peopIer»&ey elected him general 
again, and intrusted him with the administration of affairs. 
Inie keen sense they had at first of their own private losses 
B9dn ffrew blunt and unafie7;ting, and th^ eould not' but allow 
him the moet capable person- to provide for all the urgent 
necessities of the public. For the supreme aiithority he en- 
joyed in times of peace he had exercised with great modera- 
tion ; he was vi^itaiKt and active for the good of the commu- 
hity, which never made so great a'figui^ as under his admin- 
istration ; and after the war broke out it is plain he best knew 
the ^ach of its ability to carry it on. H% lived two years 
and six months from its commencement : and after his death, f 

♦ Plutarch (in the life of Pericles) says, Authors are not a^ed 
•bout the quantity of the fine at this time laid upon Pericles. 
Some lower it to fifteen talents, others mount it up to filly. 
The demagogue who incited the people to fine him is also said 
by some to luive been Cleon, with whose gemus and^ character 
the reader will soon become acquaintedu 

f As the historian is here facing to take his leave of Pericles, 
he adjoins a true representation of bis patriotic spirit, his great 
abilities, his judicious foresight, and successful administration. 
And here the reader may be informed of some points which Thu- 
cydides either thought needless when he wrote^ or foreign to 
his subject.—Pericles had two sons by his former wife. The 
eldest of them proved a great vexation to his lather, who was 
unable to support him in his expensive way of living. Pericles 
bad no large estate, and he was not richer for fingering the pub- 
lic money. He laid it all out in adorning his Athens, and was 
revvarded for it by giving so many magnificent and lastingproofs 
(^ his fine taste in painting, scjulpture, and building. For the 
city of Rome receiver not 00 much decbration firom her founda- 
tion till the time of the Cesars, as Athena<lid ^om Pericles alone. 
Yet economy was his passion at home, as that of his son Xan- 
tippus was luxury. This son, however, was taken off by the 
{Hague, as was afterward a sist^of Pericles, most jof his inti- 
mates and relations, and his other aon Paralus. This last was 
the heaviest blow ; he felt it deeply : and all Athens did all that 
lay ha their power to comfort mm, since^ contrary to a law of 

THU. VOL. I. — X 
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his judicious foresight in regard to this war was more aad 
y more acknowledged. For he had assured them they could 
not fail of success, provided they would not meddle by land, 
but apply themselTes soldy to their navy, without being soli- 
citous to enlarge their territories m this wai:, or exposing 
Athens itself to danger. But th^ had recourse to schemes 
quite opposite to these, nay, even to some that had no con- 
nezion at all with this war, wherein private ambition or pri- 
vate interest pushed them tQ such management as was highly 
ptejudictal to themselves and their alUes. Whenever these 
politic schemes succeeded, private persons carried off all the 
nonour and advantage ; whenever they miscarried, the hard- 
ships of the war fell more severely on the state. The reason 
was this — ^Pericles, a man of acknowledged worth and abtli^, 
and whose integrity was undoubtedly proof agaiiist corrup- 

Pericles' own making, they enrolled his son Pericles, whom he 
had by Aspasia, an Athenian of the full blood. At length he 
was seized himself by the plague ; and, after languishing a long 
time in a manner different to most others, died of it. In his last 
moments he showed to^ a friend who was visiting him a charm 
which the women had hun^ about his neck, as if he were sick 
indeed when he could submit to such foolery. When several of 
them were sitting round his bed, and, thinking he did not hear 
them, were enumerating the great exploits of his life, the shi- 
ning incidents of his administration, ms victories, and the nine 
troj^ies he bad erected, he interrupted them with these words : 
*< I wonder you lay stress upon such actions, in which fortune 
claims a share along with me, and which many others have per- 
formed as well as mys6lf, and yet pass over the highest ^lory 
and most valuable part of my character, that no citizen of Athens 
ever pot on mourning through me." The wonderful man, 
though, engaged for forty years in business, and constantly at- 
tacked by every furious, seditious, and tutbnlent A^enian, had 
never, amid all his power, given way to the spirit of revenge. 
For this, as Plutarch finely observes, he in some measure de- 
served the lofty title of OfyimnoM, too arrogant in any other light 
for man to wear; since gentfeness of manners and the habits of 
mercy and forgiveness raise men to the nearest resemblance of 
the gods. Plutarch adds^ that the Athenians never regretted 
any man so much, and with so much reason. If the reader be 
willing to hear any more of Aspasia, the same writer tells us 
that, uter the death of Pericles, she married one Lysides, a low 
and obscure man, and a dealer in cattiie, whom, however, shs 
iraproTed into an A thenian of the first class. 
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tion, kept the pe<^le in order by a gentle management, and 
was not so much directed by them as their j^riiicipal director. 
He had not worked himself into power by indirect methods, 
and therefore was not obliged to sooth and honour their ca^ 
prices, but could contradict and disregard their anger with pe- 
culiar dignity. Whenever he saw them bent On projects in- 
jurious or unrejEisooable, he terrified them so by the force of 
his eloquence, that he made them tremble and desist ; and 
when they were disquieted' by groundless apprehensions, he 
animated them afre^ into brave resolution. The state un- 
der him, though styled a democracy, was ih fact a monarchy. 
Ilis successors, more on a level with one another, and yet 
every one affecting to be chief, were forced to cajole the peo- 
ple, and so to neglect the concerns of the public. This was 
the source of mar^ grievous errors, as must unavoidably be 
the case in a great community and possessed of large domin- 
ion ; — but in psffticular of the expedition to Sicil|r, tne ill con- 
duct of which did not appear so flagrantly in- relation to those 
against whom it was undertaken, as to the authors and movers 
o? it, who knew not how to make the proper provision for 
those who were employed in it: for, engaged m tlieir own 
private contests forpower with the people, they had not suf- 
ficient attention to the army abroad, and at home were em- 
\ broiled in mutual dtereatiOQS^_Yetr tiotwithstandinf the 
\ miscarriage ih Sicily, in which^KeJTlost their armyr wim the 
1 greater part of their fleet, and the sedition which instantly 
I broke out in Athens, they bravely resisted for three years to- 
I gether, not only their first enemies in the war, but the Sicilians 
/ also in conjunction with them ; the sreater part of their de- 
\ pendants revolted from them, and at length Gyrus, the kin^*s 
son, who, favouring the Peloponnesians, supplied them with 
money for the service of their fleet ; — nor could at last be 
conquered, till, by their own intestine feuds, they were utterly 
disabled from resisting longer. So much better than any 
other person was Pericles acquainted with their stren^h, 
when he marked out such a conduct to them as would infalli- 
bly have enabled the Athenian state to have continued the 
war longer than the Peloponnesians could possibly have done. 
^l^ The Lacedaemonians, in juiiction with their allies, the same 
summer fitted out a fleet of one hundred ships against the 
Jaland ^acynthus, which lies over against Elis. They are a 
colony of the Ach^ans of Peloponnesus, and were then in 
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feagae with the Athenians. On board this fleet were a thoa- 
laiid heavy-armed Xiacedsmonians ; and Cnemus the Spartan 
commanded in the expedition. Making a descent upon the 
island, they ravaged great part of the country ; but findhur 
the entire reduction of it impnucticable, they re-embarked and 
returned borne. 

In the close of the same summer, Aristeus the Corinthian, 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, Protodemus, and Timagoras of Te^ea, 
'Ambassadors from the Lacedaemonians, and Polis the Argive, 
without any public character, travelling into Asia to engage 
^e Persian king to supply them with men and money for 
carrying on the war, on their journey stop first in' Thrace, 
and address themselves to Sitalces the son of Teres. They 
had a mind to try if they could prevail upon him to quit the 
Athenian aUiance } to march to the relief of Potidaea, now be- 
sieged by the Athenians ; to desist for the future from giving 
the latter any assistance ; and to obtain from htm a safe con- 
duct through bis territory, for the continuance of their journey 
beiyond the Hellespont, to Pharnaces son of Phamabazus, 
who would afterward conduct them in safety to the roval 
court. Learchus the son of Callimachus, and Ameiniiudes 
the son of Philemon, happening at that time to be with Sit^- 
ces, on an embassy from Athens, persuaded the son of Sital- 
ces, who had been made a citizen of Athens, to seize and de- 
liver them up to them, that they might not go forward to the 
king, to the (H-ej^idice of that community of which he was a 
member. He, hearkening to their advice, arrests them just 
as they were goine on shipboard to cross tiie Hellespont, af- 
ter they had traveUed through Thrace to the spot marked for 
their embarcation. He execut;ed this by means of some 
trusty persona despatched purposely after them, along with 
Learchus and Ameinia4es, and expressly ordered to deliver 
them up to the latter : they« so soon as they l)ad got them in 
their power, carried them to Athens. Upon their arrival there 
the Athenians, standing in, great fear oi Aristeus, lest upon 
escape he mieht do them briber mischief, since before this 
he bad been the author of all the projects to their prejudice 
both at Potidaea and in Th?ace, put them to death on the 
very day of their arrival, unjudged, and suing in vain 4o be 
heard, and cast them into pits. This cruel usag« of th^m 
t^iey Justified from the example of the Lacedaeinqpians, ^ho 
hud in the.9ame manner put to death and casrinto pits th« 
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Atlienian merchants and those of their allies whom they had 
seized in the trading vessels upon the eoasts of Peloponnesus. 
For in the beginning of the war, the.LacedsBmonians had 
put to death as enemies all those whom, they could take at 
sea — not those only who belonged to the states in allianca 
with the Athenians, but even such as were of the yet neutrsi 
communiUes. 

About the same time, in the end of summer, the Ambra- 
ciots, in conjunction with many of the Barbarians whom they 
had excited to take up arms, invaded Argos of Amphilochi^, 
and made excursioi^s over all its dependant territory. Their 
ennriity against the Argives took its original from hence. 
This Argos was first built, and this province of Ajnphilochia 
first planted, by Amphiloehus, the son of Amphiaraus, im- 
mediately after the Trojan war; who, on hi» i^tum home, 
being dissatisfied with the state of affairs in that other Argos, 
founded this city in the Gulf of Ambracia, and gave it the 
89me name with the place of his nativity. It soon became 
the largest city of Amphilochia, and the inhabitants ^ere most 
powerful of any thereabouts. Yet many generations after, 
being sunk by misfortunes, they prevailed upon the Ambraciots 
bordering u|>on Amphilochia to unite with them. This com- 
munity of residence brought them to their present use of one 
common language, the Greek ; but the rest of the Amphilo- 
chians ate still Barbarians. Yet in process of time, the Am- 
braciots .drove the Arpves from among them, and kept pos- 
session or the^ city for themselves. Upon this event the 
Amj)hilochians threw themselves under the protection of the 
Acftmanians, and both together implored the succour of the 
Athenians, who sent thirty ships to their assistance under the 
command of Phormio. Upon Phormio's arrival they took 
Argos by storm ; ^nade all the Ambraciots slaves ; and then 
both the Amphilociiians and Acarnanians settled themselves 
together in the city. To these incidents was first owing the 
le^oe offensive and defensive between the Athenians and 
Acarnanians. The chief cause of the inveteracy which the 
Ambraciots bore to the Araives, was their having made them 
in this manner slaves ; and which afterward impelled them, 
in- tb^ confusion of this war, to form this invasion with the 
junction of the Chaonians and some other neighbouring Bar- 
barians. Advancing up to Argos, they were entire masters 
of the who4e territory, but in vain endeavoured to tak« the 
X 9 
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town hf aasauU ; upm whicfe they again returned home, and 
dispersed to th^ir respective nations. Such were the trans- 
actions of the samifter. 

'\ 'On the first approach of winter, the Athenians sent out 
twenty ships to cruise oh the coasta of Peloponnesus, under 

' ^e e<1^mand of f%Okmio ; who, fixing his station before Nau- 
pactus, kept so strict a guard, that nothing durst pass in or 
out ^om uorinth and the Gkdf of Crisea. Six other ships 
they sent to Caria and Lycia, dnder the command of Mele- 
iindef, to fovy conthbationsthere, and to stop the excursions 
of the Pdoponnesian privateers, harbouring' in ikoae parts, 
from: molesto^ the ceurttf of their trading* vessels from Pha^ 
ceHs, Phc^nicia, and the adjacent continent, melesand^, 
with the Atheniip and confedetato force he had on board his 
■hips, Itndeft in Lycia, and was xlefeated in the fifrst battle, in 
winch he lost part of his army and his own life. 

7^ The«ame winter the Potidaans, aa the^ were no longer 
able, to hold out the aiege, and as, besides, the irruptions of 
the Peli^ponneaians into Attica had not induced the Athenians 
to raise it, th^ir provisions l)'eing quite spent, anfl amobg 
other calamities to which their extremities ha^ reduatd them, 
having been forced to feed tipdn one an6ther, they held 'ft 
parley about their surrender with the Athenian bificers who 
commanded in the siege,.* Xenophon the son of Euripides^* 

* In this siege of Potideea two persons -served amcmg the 
heavy-armed as private soldiers, one of whom was the glory of 
human nature ^ and the other the glor^ and bane of his country : 
I mean the divine Socrates, ahd sit this time yoon^ Alcibiades. 
Plutarch (in the Life of Alcibiades) says, they lav m the same 
tent, and fought always side bv sicle. Once, in a sharp durmish, 
both of them distinguished themselves above all their feUow- 
' soldiers. Alcibiades at length was wounded, and dropped; 
Socrates stood over and defiended him, and saved both him and 
his arms from the enemy. Socrates, therefore, had the justest 
right to the public reward, as the person who had braved best 
In this action. But when the generals, on account of Alcibia- 
des* quality, showed a great desire to confer honour upon him, 
Socrates, willinj^ also to increase his ardour for gallant mctiona. 
turned witness m his favour, and procured him the wreath and 
the public present of a complete suit of armour, ^ocr^tea 
coveted no recompense for brave exploits but the consciousness 
of having performed them, and young Alcibiades was to be 
fiuied up to virtue, He was capable of every degree either of 
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HestiodoruB the son of Aristoclidei, U)4,Phanomacha8 Urn 
son of €alHmachu8. Tbe]^ sensible of ^e bardships their 
troops suflfered by hag lying abroad in the winter season, and 
that the carrying on the siege had ahready cost Athens two 
thotisaiki talents,* granted them a composition. The term« 
agi'eed on;wfere ^se — '*That they should quit the pAae« 
with their wives, their children, |nd auxiliaries, eveiy man 
with one suit of clothing, but the women with two ; and wjtb 
a certain sum of money to defray the expense of their depar- 
ture." By virtue of this composition they we«t away ^ 
Ghalcis, where every me shifted Uji himself. But the Athe- 
nians called t^eir generals to accoool for their ^ceoduct, be- 
catise they had signed thito composition without' their privity 
(for they thought it in their j»ower to h^ve mgde them sur- 
render at discretion), and afterward sent to 'Potidea some of 
* their people, whom they settled in a colony tbej^. These 
thin^ were done this winter, and %o ended the second year 
of this war, the history of which'hath been compiled by Tlxu. 
cydides. 

YEAR lll.t 

Eablv the niex^ summer, the Pelo^^nnesians and their 
allies^ onoitting the incursion as before mto Attica, marched 
their forces against Plataea. Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, 
King o( tim Lacedaemonians, commanded, who, having en- 
camped his army, was preparing to ravage the adja<ient coun- 
try. He was interrupted by an embassy from the PlatseafiS* 
who addressed themselves to him in the following manner. 

** The war, O Archidamus and Lacedsemonians, you are 
D«w levying on Plataea, is a fl,agrant breach of common jus- 
tice, a blemish on your honour atid that of your fathers. 
Pausanias the Lacedaemonian, son of Cleomhrotus, when — 
aided by those Grecians who cheerfully exposed themselves 
to the dangers of that battle which was fought on our land- 
he had delivered Greece from Persian slavery, at a publie 
•aorifice to Jupiter the deliverer, solemnized by him on that 
occasion in the public forum of Plataea, called all the confed* 
erates together, and there conferred these privileges on the 

virtue or vice ; and Socrates always endeavoured to encouraM 
him in the former^ and gave hie eager and eoterpiisiDg soul the 
just direction. _. . 

* 387,5001. aterlini^ t Before Christ 429. 
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P!at«ajw— *Tbat they should h»ve free poaseasion of the city 
and territory belonging to it, to be gOTerned at their own dia- 
cioetionyw-^hat no one shoaM oyer nnji^ly roak« war upon 
ihem or endeavour to enslave them ; ana, intj^se af euci* at- 
tempts, all the confederates then oresent shomd avoMA^it to 
the utmost of their power/ Sucn grateM fettuss ffid your 
fathers make us in recompense of our vaUsfr, «ld;the zeal 
we excited in the common dangers. Yet their ^eiisrosity 
you are now reversing — ^you, with the Thebans our ^vetera^ 
foes, are come hither to enslave us. But by the gods who 
were then witnesses to the oath they swore, by all the tste* 
Jary deities l^oth of your own and of our community, we ad- 
jure you to do no dama^ to Plat«an ^ound, nor to violate 
your oatiis, but to tetire and leave us m that state of inde- 
pendence which Fausanias justly established for us.'*> To 
these words of the Plateafte Arciudamus made this reply : 

" What you have urged^ ye men of Plataea, is just and 
reasonable, if it be found agreeable to your actions. Let the 
declarations of Pausanias be observed;, be free and inde- 
pendent yourselves, and at the same time vindicate their own 
freedom to others, -to those who, after participation of the 
same common dangers, ^tnade that oath m your favour, and 
yet are now enslaved by the Athenians. To rescue- them and 
others from that slavery havQ our preparations been made, 
this war hath been undertaken. You who know what liberty 
is, and are such advocates for it, do you abide 6rmly by your 
oaths ; at least, as we heretofore advised you, keep at quiet, 
SDJoying only what is properly your own ; side with neither 
party ; receive both m the way of friendship, in the way of 
enmity, neither, To a conduct like this we never shall ob- 
ject." 

When the Platsan ambassadors had heard this rejpfly of 
Archidamos they returned into the city, and communicating 
what had passed to the body of the citizens, they cfrri^ back 
in answer to him — "That they could not peseitdy 'comply 
with his proposals without the consent of the Athenians, b»> 
cause their wives and children were in their power — ^that th<rf 
were apprehensive a compliance might endanger their whole 
community, since in stich a ease eiuier the Athenians n^riit 
not confirm the neutrality, or the Thebans, who were com- 
prehended in the same neutral oath to ^ two princ^^al 
powers, might again attempt to seize their 4iity," Arduda- 
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mii0, to remore their«pprahenMOB0, spoke as 1i^flivi» : ** De« 
liver Dp your citjr ibdyear booses to us Lace£emo»MUM ; let 
us know^e bouad4'of your territory, and the exact number «f 
your trseti and ~B|fke as true « calculation as you possiblf 
caif of aK tbs^ bcMgs to yi>u. Depart yourselves, and i*^ 
side wb^revef foa^ please, so k>nff aa tbe war continuea ; at 
the' eftftvf it w^ w^ restore every uiing again. In ^he mean- 
time vse^ will «iake tbe best use of every thing intrusted to 
na, iHid pay you an annual equivalent for your subsistence.** 
Upon hoaring this, they af^ain returned uto the city, and the 
whole bodgr of the people assisting at a general consultation, 
thl^ returned for answer — *<That they desired only to com- 
municate the proposals to the Athenians, and then with their 
tpprobation would accept them. In the meantime they beg- 
fied a suspension of arms, and to have their lands spared from 
- depredatioQ." He granted them a truce for the time requi- 
site to recetve an answer, and forbore ravaging the country. 

The ambassadors of Platsa, having been at Athens, and 
eonaulted with the Athenians, return again with this answer 
to their ci^ : ** The Athenians say that in no preceding time, 
ever since we entered into confederacy with them, did theF 
ever suffer us in any respect to be injured ; that neither wm 
they neglect us now, but send ni a powerful aid. And you 
they solemnly adjure, by the oaths which your fathers have 
sworn, to admit no change or innovation in the league sub'- 
sistinff between you and them.**> When the ambassadors had 
ilius delivered the answer of the Atl^nians, after some con^ 
sultAtlon, the Platseans resolved '* never to desert them, to 
bear any devastation of their lands, nay, if such inust be the 
case, to behold, it with patienee, and to sufier any extremities 
to which their oiemjes nugbt reduce them ; — thst, further, no 
person should stir out of the city, but an answer be given 
from the walls— Thai Hwas impossible for them to accept 
the terms prc^posed h]^ the Lacedasmonians.*' 

This was no sooner heard than Archidamus Che king made 
^his solemn appeal to ail their tutelary heroes and gods. 
<« Ye gods and heroes,** said he, ** who protect this region of 
I^atasa, bear witness to us, that it was not till after a vioUu- 
tion of oaths abready sworn that we have maiehad into 4<hif 
A«untry, where our fathers, through the blessings you sent 
flown upon their prayers, overcame the Medes, and which you 
then made Uiat fortunate field whereon the arms of Greece 
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were crtfUnjfed with victory— and that, whatever we shall here 
undertake, ou» every step sba^ be a^eahle to jusUce. 
We have offered many honourable cond*tions to thdm, which 
ftre all rejecteil. Grant, therefore, oiir suppUcatione, that the 
first transgressors of justice may receive their punishment, 
and that those who fight with equity may obtain revenge." 
V After this solemn addr^s to the gods, he roused up.ha» army 
/ into action. - 

He first of all formed an enclosure round about them with 
the trees they had felled, sa that no one could get out of tihe 
city. In the next place, they raised a mount of earth before 
the place, hoping that it could not long hold out a si^e 
against the efforts of so large an army. Having felled a 
quantity of timber on Mount Cithaeron, with it they framed 
the mount on either side, that thus cased it might perform 
the service of a wall, and that the earth might be kept from 
mouldering away too fast. Upon it they heaped a quantity 
of matter, both stones and earth, and whatever else would 
cement together and increase the bulk. This work employ- 
ed them for seventy days and nights without intermission, all 
beihg alternately employed in it, so that one part of the army 
was carrying it on, while the other took the necessary ie« 
freshments of food and sl^ep. Those Lacedemonians who 
had the command over the hired troops of the other states 
had the care of Che work, and obliged them all to assist in 
carrying it on: The Ptataeans, seeing this mou^t raised to a 
great height, built a counterwork of wood, close to that pait 
of the city wall against which this mount of earth was J^own 
up, and strengthened the inside of it with bricks, which 4h^ 
got for this use by pulling down the. adjacent housetu iQle 
wooden case was design^ to k€«p it firip together, and pr^ 
vent the whole pile from being weakened by its height 
They farther covered it over with aheepskins and hides of 
beasts, to defend the workmen from missive weapons, and to 
preserve th« wood from being fired by the enemy. This v»ork 
within was raised to a great height, and the mount was raised 
with equal expedition without. Upofi this, the Plataeans had 
recourse to another device. They broke a bole through the 
wall, close to which the mount was raised, and drew the 
. earth away firom under it into the city.> But this being dis- 
covered by the Peloponnesians, they Jhrew into the hole 
hurdles ro^e Qf re^ds and stuffed with clay, which, b^ing of 
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f firm ooDsiBteiice, could not be dug away like^eartii. By 
4hif, tkef were excluded, and so desisted for ft while from 
^etr ft>rmer practice. Yet digging a subterraneous passage 
&om out of the city, which they so luckily c(M|tiiHied that it 
undermined the mounts they again withdrew^ earth from 
under it. This practice long escaped^^h^discoyeiy of the 
besiegers, who^ still heaping on matter, yet the work grew 
rather less, as the earth was drawn away from the bottom^ 
and that above fell in to fill up tbe void. However^ Still ap- 
prehensive that, as they.were few in number, they should not 
be able long to hold out against such numerous besiegers, 
they had recourse to another project. They desisted from 
carrying on the great pile which was to counterwork the 
mount, and beginning at each end of it where the wall was 
low, they run another wall in the form of a crescent along 
the inside of the ci<y, that, if the great wall should be taken^ 
this might sfter«^ard hold out, might lay the enemy under the 
necessity of throwing up a fresh mount against it, and that 
thus, the further they advai^ced, the difficulties of the siege 
might be doubled, and be carried on with increase of danger. 
When their mount -was completed, the Peloponnesians 
played away their battering-engines against the wall ; and 
one of them worked so dexterously from the -mount against 
the great pile within, that they shook it very much, and 
threw the Plataans into consternation. Others they applied 
in different parU againjst the wall, the force of which was 
br#ken by the Plateaus, who (hrew ropes around them ; they 
also tied laige, beams together, with long chains of iron at 
^oih en<ls of the beams, by which they hung downwards from 
tii6^th^ transverse beams inclined and extended beyond the 
WsiT ; — theee they drew along obliquely, and against what- 
«ver nart they saw the engines of fcAttenr to be aimed, they 
fet g& the beams with a full swing oi the chains, and so 
.dropped them down directly upon it, which, by the weight of 
the stroke, broke off the beak of the battering-machine. >Upoa 
this the Peloponnesians, finding all their engines usetese, and 
their mount effectually counterworked by the fortification 
within, concluded it a business of no little hazard ta take the 
place amid so many obstacles, and prepared to draw a eircum- 
▼allation about it. 

But at first they were willing to try whether it were not 
possible to set the town on fire, and bun it down, as it was 
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not large, by help of s Vrisk gate of %ind ; Pat they eMt-their 
thoughts towards eyery ezp^ient of taking it witlK>at a large 
expense and a tedious blmiade. Procuring ftnr this purpose 
a qaantitf^iyf fagots, they tossed them from their Own moiait 
into the void space between the waR and the inner fe^r^ca- 
tion. As many hands were employed in this busixkess, they 
had soon filled it up, knd ^eii proceeded to toss more of th«em 
into the other parts of the city lying beyond, as far as they 
could, by the advantage which the eminenee gave tivesL 
Upon these they threw fiery balls made of sulpMr and pitch, 
which caught the fagots, and soon kindled such » iame as be- 
fore t^s time no one had ever seen kindled by the art of man. 
It ha^ indeed sometimes happened, that wood growing upon 
mountains hath been so heated by the attrition of the wmd«. 
that without any other causfe it hath broken out into fire and 
flame. But this was exceeding fierce ; and the Ratsians, who 
had baffled all other efforts, were very naxrowly d^vered 
from perishing by its fury ; for it cleared the city to a great 
difttance round about, so that noPlatsan durat approach it ; 
and if the wind had happened to haTe blown along with it» 
as the enemy hoped, they most all unavoidably have periled. 
It is now reported, that a heavy rain falling on a irodden, at- 
tended with claps of thunder, extinguished the flames, and 
put an end to* tms immnenrt dan?^. 

The PeloponnesiafM, upon me faihre of this ptojeet, 
marched away part of their army ; bat continuing the remain- 
der there, raised a wall of circumvaflatien ^ite rOund the cky, 
t^e troopa of every confederate state execrnting adetsermiaate 
part of the work. Both inside and outside 6? this waH wa0 
a ditch, and by first digging thesS they had got malerkils for 
brick. This work being completJed about the rising of Are- 
tuiii»r* they left some m their own men to guard half of the 
wall, the other half being left to the ca/e of the Boeotians^ 
then marched awi^ with the main army, and dismissed the 
auxiliary forces t»their je^wjctive cities. The Ptatasans hadt 
akeady sent away to Atkenn their wives, their children, their 
old people, vand all the useless crowd of inhabitants. Theire 
were only left in the town during this siege four faaticfa^ 
Plat»ans, eighty Athenians, and one hundred and tell womea 
to prepare their food. This wa» the whole nomber of thOm 

« Beginning of Ssptembev. 
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i»hen tke siege wis fint fomed ; nor wm there any o^er 
person wHhin the wall, either slaye or free. And in thia 
manner was the city of Platsa besieged in form. 

, The same sunmier, and about the time that the army ap 
peared before Plataea, the Athenians, with a bodjr of thei^ 
own people, consistibg of two thousand heaVy^armed and 
%wO hundred horsemen, invaded the Chalcideans of Thracii 
«nd Uie Bottieansv The com was in the ear when thii 
irmy was led a^inst them, under the command of Xenophon 
^ son* jGif Euripides, and two colleagues. Coming up to 
Spartolus, a towit in BottiaBa, they destroyed the corn, and 
hoped to get possession of the place by the manasement of a 
foction they had within. But a contrary party, having sent 
in eood time to Olynthus, had procured from thence an aid 
of heavy*afmed and other force for their protection. These 
even made a sally out of Spartolus, and forced the Athenians 
to a battle under the walls of the town. Hie heavy-armed 
Chalcideans, with some of their auxiH^iies, are defeated by 
&e Athenians, and retire into Spartolus. The horse and 
tight-armed Chalcideans get the better of the horse and light* 
armed Athenians ; but they had virith them a small number 
of targeteers from the ptovhice called Crusis. On the first 
joining <A battle other targeteers came to their assistance 
from Olynthus. The light-armed of Spartolus seeing this re- 
enforcement just come up, and reflecting that they had re- 
c^ved no loss before, with reanimated courage again charge 
the Athenians, in conjunction with the Chalcidean horse 
and the fresh re-enforcement. The Athenians retire to the 

. two companies which they had left to guard the baggage. 
Here they drew up again, and whenever they thought proper 
to charge, the enemy fell back ; when they retreated from 
the charoe, the enemy pressed upon and mfested them with 
missive weapons. The Chalcidean horse rode up where 
they thought they could break them, and falling m without 
fear of a repulse, put the Athenians to flight and pursued 
them to a great distance. The Athenians fly for refu^ 
to Potid«a ; and afterward, obtaining a truce to fetch off 
their dead, return with their shattered army to Athens. In 
this action they lost four hundred and thirty men, and all 
their commanders. The Chalcideans and BottiaBans erected 
a trophy, and having taken proper care of their dead, separa- 
ted to their own cities. 

THU.— VOL. I.— T 
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y^ Not long* after this, in the iame raiiuiier, the Ambraciots 
and Ghaonians, who aimed at the total reduction of Acar- 
nania, and to compass a general defection there from the 
Athenians, prevailed upon the Lacedsmonians to supply them 
with shipping from their confederate cities, and to send a 
thousand heavy-armed into Acamania. They told them that 
*' if they would join them with a land and a naval force at 
^e same time, it would be impossible {or the Acamaniane 
to succour one another b^ sea ; that hence they might easihf 
get an Acaraania inte their power, from whence^ they might be- 
come masters of Zacynthus and Cephallene, and a atop would 
then be made to the Athenian eruise» on the coasts of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; nay, that there* was even a hope of reducing Nan- 
pactus." This scheme wa» pleasing to the Laoeda&mooiana, 
who ordered Cnemus (yet their admiral) to sail thither witk 
a few ships, baving on board the heavy-armed ; and circula- 
ted orders to their confederates to fit out thek ships, and 
repair with all ez>pedition: to- Leucas. The CorinthiaQS were 
those who showed most zeal for the Ambraciots, a colony of 
their own ; and the shipping of Corinth, Sicyon, and the ad- 
jacent places, was prepared with all possible expedition ; but 
that of Leucas, Anactorium, and Ambracia, was already at 
Leucas, and waiting for the rest. Cnemus and the thousand 
heavy-armed performed their voyage undiscovered by P*hor- 
mio, who commanded the Athenian fleet of twenty sail, sta- 
tioned round Naupactus, and immediately landed his men for 
the destined service. BiBsides the llMNiea»d Peloponnesians 
he brought with hSro, he was now joined by the Ambraciots^ 
Leucadians, Anactorians, of the Grecians ;— of the Barba- 
rians, by a thousand Chaonians not subject to a r^al> govern^ 
ment, but commanded by Photius and Nicanor, men ^ those 
families which had a right to command by annual election*. 
With the Chaonians came the Thesprotians, who also had no 
••" king. Sabylinthus, guardian of their King Tharyps, yet a 
minor, ted' the Molossians and Antitanians. The Paravaeans 
were headed by their own- King Orcedus, who had also the 
command of a thousand Orestians, subjects of Antiochus, 
which served with his troops by the permission of Antiochus. 
Perdieeas sent also a thousand Macedonians, of which the 
Athenians were ignorant, but these were not yet come up. 

With these forces Cnemus- began his march, without wait- 
ing the arrival of the ships from Corinth^ and, passing thioo^ 
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Aigia, tbey destroyed Linmna, a viHage unfcwrtHled. They 
march next for Stratus, the capital city of Acamania, jndging 
tl»t, if they first took this, all other places would readily sub- 
mit. M The Acamaniansy finding a large army broken in among 
tbem by land, and more enemies coming to attack them by 
«ea, gave up all view of succouring one another, and stood 
separately on their own defence. They sent information to 
Phormio, and requested him to come up to their relief. He 
se^t them word <*he 4X)uld not possibly leave Naupactus 
without a guard, when a fleet was ready to sail from Corinth." 
The Pek>pDnnesians and their allies, dividing themselves into 
three bodies, advanced towards the city of the Stratians, 
with a design to appear before it, and, if it did not surrender 
at once, to storm it without loss of time The Chaonians 
and the rest of the Barbarians marched in the middle ; to 
the right were the Leucadians, Anactorians, and their auxil- 
iaries ; to the left Cnemus with his Peloponnesians and Am- 
braciots ; each body at so great a distance from the rest, 
that sometimes they were out of one another V sight. The 
Grecians, in their march, kept firm within ranks, and guard- 
ed all their motions, tiU they came up to the spot fit for their 
encampment. But the Chaonians, confident of their own 
bravery, and valuing themselves as the most martial people 
in that part of 4he world, could not bear the delay of en- 
camping, but, with the rest of the Barbarians, rushing ea- 
gerly forward, thought to take the town at a shout, and cariy 
all the honour. The Stratians, Ending them thus advanced, 
thought that, could they master them thus detached, the Gre- 
cians would become more averse to attack them. With 
this view, they place ambuscades in the approaches of the 
city ; and when the enemy was near, rush up at once from 
the irfaces of ambush, and out of the city, charging them 
on all sides. The Chaonians are thrown into consternation, 
and many of them are slain. The rest of the Barbarians, 
when they saw them give way, durst not keep their ground, 
but fled immediately. Neither of the Grecian bodies knew 
any thing of this engagement, so hastily had those advanced, 
and were supposed to have done it only to encamp with 
greater expedition. But when the Barbarians came running 
back to them in disorderly rout, they received them into 
shelter, and all closing firm together, stood quiet the rest of 
Ibe day, Thfi Stmtians durst not directly assault them^ bj»* 
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eute the •ther Acsrosmass wen not yvt coma vp to thdr 
mMutance, bat were cootinaally iluigiDg x them from a dia- 
tence, thus haraeemg them ftb«iidaBthr« bet aaeble, without 
better weapons, to make them duAom: the Acamanians 
only could naye attacked them with e&ctoal Tigoor. 

By the fayour of a dark night, Cnemus withdraw his^ffmy 
by a Quick march to the river Anapus, which is eighty sta^ 
dia* distant from Stratus. The next dn^ he obtains a truce 
to fetch off the dead. And the (Enitdto coming up in a 
iHendly Bianner to his relief, he went to uke refuge among 
(hem, before the Aeamanians could draw their succours to- 
gether, and from thence the forces which composed his army 
marched to their own homes. But (he Stratians erected a 
trophy on account of their victory over the Barbarians. 

The fleet of Corinth and the other confederate states, that 
was to sail from the Grulf of Crissa to attend the orders of 
Cnemus, and prevent the Acamanians on the coast from suc- 
couring those within the land, never arrives : for about the 
time of the action at Stratus, they had been compelled to fight 
the Athenian squadron of twenty ships, stationed at Nau- 
pactus, under the command of Ph<mnio. Pbormio had watch* 
ad theif eoouog out of the gulf, btending to attack them so 
soon as ever t&y got out to sea. The Corinthians and their 
allies sailed out ii^eed, yet not so well prepared to fight by 
sea as to forward the land-expedition on Acamania. They 
never imagined that the Athenians, with their twenty ships, 
durst presume to attack them who had forty-seven. Yet 
when they saw them steering the same course on the oppo- 
site shore, they kept first along their own coast, and afterward, 
from Patre of Achaia, stretched over to the opposite side, 
in order to make for Acamania. But now again they descried 
them standing directly against them from Cfaakia and the 
river i^venus, and found th^ had observed their anchoring 
the qight before. Thus are they compelled to come to an 
engagement in the midst of the (^n sea.t The ships of 

* About eight miles. 

t Phormio was watching to catch them in the open sea, cy m 
tvMXf*pia^ as Thucydides words it above. They were now out 
of the gulf, stretchmg across the sea, in the midst of which 
Phormio came up to them, and engaged, Kara uurw to wooBuop, 
The sea without the capes that form the mouth of the Gulf of 
Gasfi» is m)dee4 » umtow ^ea, or itof9fi9s, but th«n it wna cfev^ 
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every state were under the command of those who had been 
appointed by their principals: over the Corinthians were 
Machon, Isocrates, and Agatharchidas. The Peloponnesians 
drew up their ships in form of a circle, as large as they pos- 
sibly could, without leaving open a passage for the ships of 
the enemy. The heads of the ships stood to sea, the sterns 
were turned inwards. * Within were ranged the small vessels 
that attended the fleet; and five ships that were prime sailers, 
which were to start out at narrow passages wherever the 
enemy should be^n the attack. The Athenians, drawing up 
their ships in a Ime, and sailing quite round them, brushed 
along by them in their passage, and making successive feints 
of engaging, forced them to draw into a smaller compass. 
Phormio had beforehand given strict orders not to engage 
without the signal : for he hoped the enemy could not long 
preserve that order of battle like a land-army, but that the 
shins must fall foul upon one another, and the small vessels 
within give them no little embarrassment ; that further, the 
wind would blow out of the ^ulf, as was usual every morning ; 
m expectation of which he continued to sail round about 
them, and then they could not possibly keep firm in their sta- 
tions for any time. He thought, farther, that the time of en- 
gagement was entirely in his power, as his ships were the best 
sailers, and that it was most advisable to begin at such a junc- 
ture. As soon as that wind began, to rise, and the greater 
ships, now contracted into a narrow pircle, were disordered 
both by the wind and the smaller vessels within, one falling 
foul upon another, the poles were applied to push them on 
again ; amid the noise caused by this confusion, calling out 
to take care, and cursing one another, they could no longer 
hear the orders of their commanders or their masters ; and 
the sea beginning to run so high as to render useless the oars 
of unexperienced mariners, as they were, they left the un- 
manageable ships to the pilots' art. Exactly at this juncture 

sea in regard t the gulf within the capes, and gave Phormio aH 
the advantages which more expert seamen knew how to use. 
As the Peloponnesian fleet stood out from Patne in Achaia, and 
the Athenian from Chalcis in .^tolia, the situation of those 
two places easily guides to the place of the engagement. Phor- 
mio got a deal of honour by this action, which Plutarch, in his 
piece about the glory of the Athenian*^ reckons up among i^ 
jDost remarkable exploits related by our. historian. 
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Fbormio gives the signaL The Atheiiiaiis engage, and at 
the firat tiSock sink one of the admiral-ahips, and aeveral more 
afterward in the different parte of the engagement. They 
pursued their success with so much fory, that amid the gen- 
eral disorder not one durst think of resisting, but all, with 
the ^eatest precipitation, fled towards Patre and Dyme of 
Achia. The Athenians, pursuing and taking twelve of their 
abips, and having slaughtered most of the crews, draw off to 
Ifolfehrium ; and havmg erected a txophy on the oromontoiy, 
and consecrated a riiip to Neptune, returned to tneir station 
at Naupactos. 

The Peloponnesians, without loss of time, crept along the 
coast with the remnant of their fleet saved at Patre and 
Byrne, to Cyllene, a dock belonging to the Sloans ; whither, 
after the battle of Stratus, arrive also from Leucas, Cnemus 
and the ships of that station, which ou^t to have been jom* 
ed by these other. The Lacedemonians send thither Ti- 
mocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron, to assist Cnemus in his 
naval conduct, ordering him to get ready for a more success* 
fill engagement, and not to leave the dominion of the sea to 
such a small number of ships. For their late defeat aj^ar- 
ed to them quite unaccountable, especially as this was the 
first tiial they had of an engagement at sea ; nor could they 
think it so much owing to a want of skill in naval affairs, as 
to a want of courage, never balancing the long experience of 
the Athenians with their own short application to these mat- 
ters. These persdns, therefore, they sent away in anger, who, 
coming to Cnemus, issued their circular orders to £e states 
for new quotas of ship^g, and n 
there for another engageBftent. Plu 
gers to Athens with an account of tl 
report the victory they had already 
a further re-enforcement of as man]f 
peditiously despatch, since he was 
another fight. 

Twenty ships were the number 
but they ordered him who was to ea 
way at Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan 
of the Athenians, had persuaded th 
donia, assuring them that this pTkce, 
IKf to them, snoiild sooulie thtk o\ 
merely to gratify the Fotychnittt, vd 
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jTonitns. The comtnander, therefore, with these ships, went 

yio Crete, and joining the Polychnits, ravaged the territory 

/ of the Cydonians ; by which, together with adverse winds 

and weather unfit for sea, no litUe time was unseasonably 

wasted away. 

The Peloponnesians at Cyllene, during the time that the 
Athenians lay weather-bound in Crete, having sot every thing 
in readiness for another engagement, sailed along the coast 
to Panormus of Achaia, where the land-forces of the Pelo- 

Knneaians were come to forward ^eir attempts. Phormio 
ewise, with the twenty ships which had fougl|t the former 
battle, sailed up to Cape Molychrium, and lay at anchor just 
without it. This t;ape belonjg^ed to the Athenian aUjance^* but 
the other cape over against it belonged to the Peloponneftiaas. 
The arm of sea which divides them is abouf seven stadiaf 
over ; and this is the mouth of the Gulf of Crissa. The 
Peloponnesians, with a fleet of seventy-seven ships, rode 
also at anchor under the Cape of Achaia, which is not far 
distant from Panormus, where their land-forces lay. Whei| 
they had here a sight of the Athenians, both parties lay ^r 
six or seven days over against each oth6r, intent on the need- 
ful preparations for engaging. The scheme on each side 
was this : — 'The Peloponnesians, struck with their former de- 
feat, would not sail from without the capes into the open 
sea :^^Tbe Athenians would not enter into the straits, judg- 
ing it would be an advantage to the enemy to fight in a nar- 
row compass. At lengUi Cnemus, ^P^idas, and the other 
Peloponnesian commanders, desirous to come soon to an en- 
* henian aqulMiron should receive a re- 
i their soldiers together, and seeiuff 
ecovered from the terror occasioned 
d by no means eager to fight again, 
and rouse up their courage by the 

%ment, ye men of Peloponnesus, af- 
I apprehensions about the event of an- 
o means affords you any reasonable 
ding thoughts. That wafi owing, as 

loppunesian side was called RMum, or 
iie opposite cape, Antirrhiam, or Moly- 

i«f«iiiile.' ^ 
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y(m well know, to a deficiency in till ntfedfol preparations ; 
for 70a were not then fitted out for service of sea, but for the 
service of land. We then were distressed in several re- 
spects by the adverse turns of fortune ; and in some, we who 
foufffat for the first time at sea run into errors through want 
of sKiil. It thus happened that we were defeated, bat not 
through any cowardice of our own. There can be no remson 
for men, who were not conquered by superior coo rage, but 
who can explicitly account for the means of their defeat, to 
let their spirits be sunk by a calamity merely accidental ; but 
they ought to reflect, tmit though fortune may disconcert 
human enterprises, yet t^at men can never be deserted by 
their own valour ; and where true valour is, they ought not 
to catch a plea from want of experience to jMuliate what 
signs of cowaidice they betray. Inferior skill in you is by 
BO means a balance for your superior valour. The expert- 
oess of your enemies, which you so much dread, if it be ac- 
companied with valour, will indeed direct them in a perform- 
ance of their duty, amid All the hazards of war ; but if it 
wants true valour, those hazards will be too hard for all hu- 
man art. For fear banishefth the remembrance of what ought 
to be done ; and art without strength is quite unavailing. 
Place, tiierefore, your own superior valour in the balance 
against their superior skill ; and remove the apprehensions 
flowing from your defeat by the recollection that you were 
not prepared to fight. You have now the advantage of a 
larger number of ships, and 4m opportunity of fighting on your 
own coasts, in siffht of a land-army of your own. Victory is 
generally obtained by those who are most in number and best 
provided. So that, upon close examination, no reason ap- 
pears why we should dread tb^ event. Our former miscar- 
riagbs make not against bs ; nay, the past conmiissiou of 
them will instruct us l)ow. Let every master, therefore, and 
every mariner, act his ^ptrt with manly resolution ; let each 
take care to peilbrm his duty, nor quit the post to which he 
is appointed. We shall take tfare to order the engagement 
in no worse a manner than our predecessors have done ; and 
shall leave no man any reason to excuse his cowardice. Yet, 
if any one will be a coward, be shall certainly receive the 
punishment he deserves; but the valiant shall be honoured 
with rewards proportioned to their merit.*' 
Id such terms did their cornmandwf animate Ihe Pelofwni- 
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liaesutDi. 6at Phormia— >in^ bejjan^to f^pfHwhend a depret- 
•utai^ef spirits in his own men, sinc« he plainly saw that by 
keefMng their ships closa together they were afraid of the 
namerous ships of the enemy — had a mind, by calling them 
together, to reinspire them with courage, amd give them an 
exhortation suitable to their present condition. He had 
hitherto in all his discourses insisted, and induced them to 
give him credit, that *^no number of ships could be got to- 
gether large enough to make head against them." And his 
seamen had lOn^ since been elated with this presumption, that 
** as they were Athenians, they ought not to avoia any fleet 
of the relbpotmesians, however numerous." But, when he 
saw them intimidated by the formidable object before their 
eyes, he thought it high time to endeavour to revive their 
sinking courage. The Athenians bding ^thered round him» 
he harangued them thus : — 

** I have observed, my fellow-s<fldiers, that the number of 
your enemies hath struck you with fear : I have therefor* 
called you together, as I cannot bear to see you terrified with 
what is by no means dreadful. These enemies of yours, 
whom you have already conquered, who in nowise think 
themselves a match for you, have got together a great nun)- 
her of ships and a superior force. In the next place, th^ 
come confidently to attack you, with the vaiu presumption 
that vslouip is only -peculiar to themselves. Their confidence 
is occasioned by their skill in the service of the land. Their 
frequent successes there induce them to suppose that they 
must also, for certainty, be victorious at sea. If they have 
any reason to presume so far upon their exceUefice at land, 
you have more to form presumptions in your own favour, 
since in natural courage they are not in the least superior to 
us, and if larger degrees of skill ^e either side an advantage, 
we have hence an argument to be more confident of success. 
The Lacedsemonians, now at the head of their league, merely 
to preserve their own reputatipn, have dragged numbers 
hither to fight against their will ; otherwise, ^ey durst never 
have attempted to en^ge us a second time, after receiving 
so signal a defeat. Prighten not yourselves with extrava^ 
gant suspicions of their courage-^but rath^ strike a panic 
mto them ; a panic for which they have more ample reason, 
as you have already sained a victory over them, and as they 
are certain you would not give them another opportunity to 
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fight, unlets you^ had smne mnd design to ezecuta. An 
enemy that, like them, exceed in numbers, in action depend 
more on ^eir strength than on their conduct. They who are 
far inferior in strength of numbers, and dare, though uncom- 
pelled, to fi^ht, must do it through the prevalence of some 
extensive views. This they cannot but know ; and hence 
dread more this our diminutive than they would an eqoC 
force. Large armies defeated, through defect of skill, or 
•OHietimes through defect of courage, by an inferior force, 
are cases that have often happened. Yet neither of these 
defects can be imputed to us. For myowniNirt, I shall not 
willingly hazard the event within the gulf, nor will I sail into 
it. For I am not ignownt that want of sea-room is very im- 
proper for a few ships that sail best, and are best managed, 
against a number which those on board them know not how 
to govern. In such a situation no one can pour down to aa 
atUck in the proper manner, for want of having a clear view 
of the enemy : nor, if he is forced to sheer ofi; can he do It 
with safety. There is no room to break through, or to tack 
at pleasure, which is the business of ships tw are better 
sailers ; but the fight must of necessity be the same with a 
battle at land, and in this case the greater number of ships 
must have the advantage. I shall take the greatest care I 
am able to prevent these inconveniences. Am you I expect 
to stand regularly to your posts on board every ship. Re- 
ceive your orders with alacrity, especially as we lie so near 
our enemy ; and, above all thmgs, when we come to action, 
observe the rules of discipline without hurry and noise : for 
these are raattors of great importance in every scene of war, 
and of not the least in a naval engagement ( and charge yoqr 
enemies with a spirit worthy of your former achievements. 
Great indeed are the points you are now to deeide : the hopes 
of the Peloponnesians of ma]png a figure at sea are now 
either to be totally demolished, br the power of the sea must 
become piecarious to the Athenians, even near their own 
homes* Once more I call to your remembrance that ffreat 
part o? these enemies you have already conquered — and the 
courage of enemies once conquered is seldom equal to what 
it was when unconscious of defeat " 

In this manner Phormio encouraged his men. But the 
Peloponnesians, when they found that the Athenians would 
not sail i^to ^he gu^ and stiraitji, h^ a i^d \q coy^p^l theqi 
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to it ftg»iiMl their incUnatkms. At break of day diey began 
to move, their ships being ranged in lines consisting of four, 
and stood akmg their own coasts, within the gulf, the right 
wing leading the course in the same order as they had lain 
aA anchoie. In this wing they had ranged twenty of their best 
sailers, with « view that, if Phormio mould imagine they had 
a design 'i^^on Naupactus, and he himself should hasten to 
its saeeouTf . the-Athenians might not be able to outsail them 
and escape their outermost squadron, which composed the 
nght wing, but be surrounded on all sides. He, just as they 
expected, being alarmed for that place, which he. knew was 
defenceless, no sooner saw them under eail, than, {^gainst kis 
will and in no little hurry, he got on board and sailed along 
his own coast — the land-forces of the Messeaians marching 
along the adjacent shore to be ready with their assistance. 
The Peloponnesians, seeing them moye along in a line, ship 
after ship, and that they were now within the gulf and neav 
the shore, which was what they chiefly wanted, on a signal 
given, at once altered their course, pouring down directly 
upon the Athenians, all as fast as their ships could advance^ 
in full expectation of intercepting the whole fleet. Eleven 
of the Athenian ships, which were ahead of the rest, being 
too quick for the wing of the Peloponnesians, and their shift« 
ing of their course, ran safety off.* Yet, intercepting all the 
rest, they ran them aground, and so disabled them. The 
Athenians on board, who eeuld^ not escape by swimming,, 
were slaughtered to. a mm { some of these emptv ships they 
got off asain and carried away in tow ; and one they had 
already tuten with the whole crew on board. The Messenians 
got down to the succour of some of them* . They waded 

♦ The Latin translators, whose chief aim is a grammatij^l 
constmction, have made a slip here in point of chorogrrahy ; 
they say, ** Svbteffugenmt, or fugerwu in apertum mare." But it 
is surprising that Mr. Hobbes should be g^nilty of so much, inad- 
vertence, as to make eleven Ath^an ships '* get out Into open 
sea.'* The Peloponnesians made their tack towards the q>en 
sea, on purpose to prevent them from getting out of the gulf, 
which gave opportunity to the foremost ships in the Athenian 
l^e to run away up the gulf towards Naupactus, for the sake 
of securing which they had thought themselves obliged, though: 
contrary to their judgment and inclination, to come within the 
capes. Had they run out to sea they never could have reacb^ 
0d Naupactus, bat would have ran directly from it. 
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wi^ their anus throDfffa the water, and, clnidMiig on boaid 
and fighting from the decks, saved some which were akeady 
in tow. In this manner did the Peloponnesians defeat and 
destroy the Athenian ships. 

Their twenty ships which were of the ri^t wing gate 
chase to the eleven Athenk&s, which, on the shifting of ths 
course, had mn off amain. But all these) ezoeptn^ oaB 
shipt outsailed them, and got safe into Naupactus. iMtintf 
gained their haxbour, they tacked about under the temple <ff 
Apollo, and stood ready to defend themselves, in case the 
enemy should make an attempt upon them so near the shore. 
Soon after, they appeared sailing along and ainging their 
raan, as having gained a victory. One ship belonging to 
Leucas was shot tar ahead of the rest, giving chase to that 
only ship of the Athenians which was left bdiind. It hap- 
pened that a tradingvessel was then lying out at anchor be- 
fore the harbour. The Athenian ship came up first with this 
vessel, and fetching a compass round her, ran directly against 
the Leucadian that was chasing, and instantly sunk her. Bf 
this accident, so sudden and unexpected, the Peloponnesians 
are thrown into consternation ; and having besides followed 
the chase without any regular order, as secure of victory, 
some of the shipe now dropping their oara, stopped further 
motion. This was an unlucky expedient when so near the 
enemy ; but their design was to wait for the greater number 
of ships that were yet behind. Some of them, being ignorant 
of the coas^, ran upon the shelves and were stranded. When 
the Athenians saw them suiSer these distresses, their courage 
began to revive. Shouting crat aloud with one voice, they 
encouraged one another to attack. The nuscarhages, of 
which they were this moment sensible, and their inrecoveni« 
ble disorder, prevented the others from making any long re- 
sistance. And they soon were forced to run back again 
towards the. station off Paoorinus, from whence they came. 
The Athenians, chasing them thither, took the six ships that 
ware most behind, and recovered their own, which were in 
the enemy's hands, by having been run ashore, and afterward 
brought off in tow. Some men besides they killed, and made 
some prisoners. 

On board the Leucadian, which was sunk near the trading 
vessel, was TImocrates the Lacedemonian, who, when the 
ship received the stroke that sunk her, immediately slew 
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himsetf,* and floated afterward into the hafbonr of Nanpactus. 
The Athenians, returning thither again, erected a trophy near 
the place from whence they had parsued this victory. They 
took op their dead, and the shattered pieces of their ships, 
whatever they found on their own coasts, and by a trace gave 
permission to the Peloponnesians to fetch off theirs. 

The Peloponnesians also erected a trophy, in token of a 
victory gained by forcing ashore and damaging some of the 
enemy's ships. The ship they took they consecrated on the 
Rhium of Achaia, near their trophy. Yet, after this, being 
in^some dread of the re-enfbrcement expected from Athens, 
all of them, except the Leucadtans, sailed away 1^ &TOur of 
the night into the Gulf of Crissa and Corinth. Tiie Atheni- 
lins, m the twenty ships from Crete, that ought to have been 
up with Phormio before the^ engagement, not long after the 
above retreat of the other ships, arrived at Naupactus. And 
here this summer ended. 

Before the separation of the fleet that withdrew into Co- 
toth and the Gulf of Crissa, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other 
commanders of the Peloponnesians, by the advice of the Me* %^ 
gareans, formed a design, in the beginning of this winter, to 
make an attempt on the Pirseus, the haven of the Athenians. 
It was not guarded or secured in the usu^l manner ; nor was 
this judged requisite, as the naval power of Athens was be- 
come so extensive. Their project was, that every mariner, 
carrying with him an oar, a cushion, and a leathern thong, 
should march over land from Corinth, to the sea on whictx 
Athens is situated, and that, makine the best of their way to 
Megara, and drawing out the forty ships that lay there in the 
Nisaean dock, t^y should immediately stand into the Pireus. 

* We have here a notable proof of the peculiar spirit and ee- 
nius of the Spartans. They regarded.the land as their own ue- 
ment, in which they were superior to the rest of the worm. 
And yet now they were convinced, that without practice at sea 
they shduld never be able to pull down the power of Athens. 
Their first attenipts are awkward and unsuccessful, 'rhe art 
shown by the Amenians in tacking round, darting out again, 
and sinkmg a ship at one stroke, put them all to a stand ; and, 
it seems, made so sudden and strong an impression on Timocra- 
tes, whose passion it was to die fighting, and with wounds all 
before, that he could not endure the thought of perishing in a 
whole skin, and therefore snatched the moment and killed him- 
self for fear tie should be drowned. 

THU.— VOLv I. — » 
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p4>r Ihore wis not so much as one shq> aopointed to ifcsgaud ; 
nor was there the least suspicion at Athens that the enemy 
would attempt in this manner to surprise them : ibr^ openly^ 
and in a regular train, they durst not attempt it ; nor could a 
project which required deliberate procedure have escaped dis- 
covery. But no sooner had they resolved upon, than they 
set out to execute, the present scheme. Arriving in th^ 
night, they drew the ships out of th^ Nissean dock ; but, in- 
stead of making directly for the Piraeus, as they at first in- 
tended,, dismayed with the danger of the attempt, and, as it 
is said, foreed by a contrary wind to steer another course, 
they went over to that ptomontory of Salanus which faceth 
Megara. Upon this promontory was a fort, and three ships 
were stationed below to prevent all importation and ezportr 
ation at Megara. This fort they assaulted, and carried the 
^ three ships, though empty, away with them. Other parts of 

^ V Salamis they plundered, as the inhabitants never dreamed of 

^ this invasion. 

The lights,* that signify the approach of enemies, were 

Jy however held up and waved towards Athens, which caused 
%T as great a consternation there as was known during all the 
series of the war. Those in the city imagined the enemy 
to be already within the Pirsus. Those in the Piraeus con- 
cluded thh city of the Salaminians 16 be taken, and that the 
enemy, was only not within their port, which indeed they 
might easily have been, had they not been hindered by their 
Mt^ own feaifl imd a contrary wind. At break of day, the Atheni- 
ans ran down in general concourse to the Piraeus. They got 
their ships afloat, and leaping on board with the utmost ex- 
pedition and uncommon tumult, sailed away for Salamis, but 
left what land-forces they bad to guard the Piraeus. When 
the Pcloponnesians had notice of the apfuroach of this suc- 
cour, having now overrun great part of Salamis, and got 
many prisoners and a large booty, besides the three ships sta- 

* These (according to the scholiast) were lighted torches, 
which persons on the wall reared aloft in the aur, to notify to 
neighbouring and confederate places that they discerned the 
approach of enemies, in order to put them on their guard. The 
same thing was also done at the approach of friends, to notify 
what succour was at hand. In the latter case, they held the 
lights steady and unmoved ; in the former,, they waved them to 
and fro, as an indication of fear. 
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tioned at Bndoras, they made the best of their way back to 
Nisaea. They were afraid of trasting too much to their ships, 
which, hayiiiff been Ion? laid op, were become leaky. After 
Ana getting back to IViegiura, they retarned again over land 
to Corinth. The Athenians, finding they were gone from 
Salamis, sailed home again. But ever after this they guard- 
ed the Piraeus in a stricter manner, barring op the mouth of 
the haven, and omitting no method of securing it effectually 
for the future. 

About the same time, in the beginning of this winter, Si- 
talces the Odrysian, son of Teres, a Thracian king, marched 
an army against Perdiccas, the son of Alexander, King of ^ 
Macedonia, and the Ghalcideans bordering on Thrace, to en- J| 
force the execution of two engagements, one made to and 
the other by himself. For Pei^iccas, who had entered into 
some engagement to him, for reconciling him to the Athenians 
when he was formerly pressed hard wim war, and f<»r not re- 
fitoring his brother Philip, then at enmity with him, to his 
throne, had not yet performed that engagement. And he 
himself was under an engagement to the Athenians, since 
the late alliance offensive ana defensive made between them, 
Aat he would finish the war for them against the Ghalcide- 
ans of Thrace. On both these accounts he undertook the 
present expedition, carrying along with ^im Amyntas the son 
of Philip, to restore to him the kmgdom of Macedonia, with 
the Athenian ambassadors commissioned to attend him dn 
this occasion, and Agnon an Athenian general : 4iough the /^ 
Athenians had obligMl themselves by treaty to accompany the ^ 
expedition with a fleet by sea, and a numerous land army. 

Beginning the march himself from Odrysn, he summons 
to attend him first, all his Thracian subjects that live within 
the mountains Haemus and Rhodope, quite down to the Hel- 
lespont and Eoxine Sea ; next, the Gets beyond Mount Has- 
mns, and as many other nations as lay between the river Ister 
and along quite down to the Euxine. The Gets, and the 
nations so situated, border upon the Scythians, wearing the 
same habiliments of war, and all like them drawing the bow 
On horseback. He procured also to join him many of the 
free Thraeians that live upon the mountains, and make use 
of cimeters, who are distinguished by the name of Dians« 
and dwell most of th^m about Rhodope. Some of these he 
took into pay, but some of them voluntarily attended. He 
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had leviet tAuQ from amoiaff the Agmnians, Leaeans, and the 
other nations of Pioonia aubject to himself. These were the 
farthest people in his domimons, reaching up to the Grasans 
and Lemns of PsBonia and the river Strymon, which, denying 
its soiHTce from Mount Scomius, waters the Graasans and Le- 
»anS) and is the boundary of his empire from those Pseonians 
who still are free. Towards the Triballians, who Are also a 
free people* the boundary is formed by the Trerians and Ti- 
lataeans. These live to the north of Mount Scomius, and 
reach westerly as fiur as the river Qscius, which riseth out of 
the same mountain with the Ne^tus and the Hebrus, a great 
« but barren mountain adjoining to the Rhodope. 
|| j The kingdom of Odrys« is of this large extent along the 
coast, reaching from the city of Abdera to the mouth of the 
river Ister in the Euxine Sea. The shcnrtest cut round its 
eoast requireth four days and as mai^ nights for a tradinff- 
vessel, of the round-built, sailing directly before the wind. 
A good walker will also be eleven days in soing the nearest 
way by land from Abdera to the Ister. So large was its ex- 
tent along the coast. But towards the continent, to go along 
it from Byxantium to the Leeans and the Strymon, for so 
fsr does it run upwards from the sea, would cost an expedi* 
tious walk# thirteen days' continued journey. The yeariy 
tribute exacted fr<m this tract of Barbaric land, and his cities 
m Greece, by Seuthes, who, succeeding Sitslces in these 
dominions, very much improved the revenue, amounted to 
ylS^ four hundred talents of silver,* though it might be paid either 
*^^ in silver or gold. The presents constantly made to him ei- 
ther of gold or silver were not less in value, besides gifts of 
vestments, both figured «nd plain, and all kinds of furniture, 
which were not omy made to him, but to all his officers and the 
noble Odrysians. The custom observed by them, and gen- 
eral to all the Thracians, of " receiving rather than bestow- 
ing," was contrary to that which prevails in the Persian court, 
where it was a ^eater shame to be asked and to deny, than to 
ask and be domed. Yet, as their power was great, this prac- 
tice continued long in vogue among them ; for nothing could 
be obtained by him who brought no present ; and this afford- 
ed a large increase of power to his kingdom. It had the 
greatest revenue, and was in other respects the most flourish* 

* 78,04OI..8terlii^. ■ 
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ing, of all the kingdoms in Etirope between the Gulf of Ionia 
and the^uxine Sea. But in military strength and numerous 
armies it was the second, though at a great distance from 
the Scythians. For there is no one nation in Europe, nor 
eyen in Asia, that in these points can in any degree be a 
match for them ; or when standing singly, nation against na- 
tion, is able to make head against the Scythians, united and 
in good harmony with one another. Yet, at the same time, 
in eveiy point of conduct, and management of all the neces- 
sary affairs of life, they fall vastly short of other people. 

Sitalces, therefore, who was king of so large a country, 
got his army together ; and, when every thing wa» ready, 
marched against Macedonia. He first -of all passed through 
his own dominions ; then over Cercine, a desert mountam, 
the boundary between the Sintians and Psoilians. He went 
over it by a passage he had, by cutting down the wood, made 
formerly himself, m an exp^ition against the Pseonians. In 
their march from Odrysas over this mountain they left the 
Paeonians on their right, but on their left the Sintians and 
Maedians. On their descent from it, they arrived at Dpberus, 
a city of Pa^onia. He lost none of his army in the march, 
but by sickness ; notwithstanding which it was very much 
increased; for many of the free Thracians came daily in 
williottt invitation, and followed for the sake of plunder ; so 
that the whole number is kaid at last to have amounted to a 
hundred and fifty thousand. Of these, the greater part were 
foot, but about a third of them were horse. The greatest 
share of the horise was provided by the Odrysians, and next 
to them by the Gretae. Of the foot the free Thracians that 
came from about Mount Khodope, and used cimeters, were 
the most valiant : all the rest that followed were a mixed 
crowd, formidable tmly in their number. All these, therefore, , 
were got together at Doberus, and preparing to break into 
the lower MacedoiSa, subject to Perdiccas, under the ridge 
of the mountains. For in the general name of Macedo- 
nians are comprised the Lyncestians and Helimiotians, and 
other nations lying upwards, allied to and dependant upon 
the rest, yet governed as distinct kingdoms. The dominion 
over the maritime Macedonia was first obtained by Alexan- 
der, fother of Perdiccas, and his ancestors the Tememdaei, 
who derived their origin^ from Argos. These, by a success- 
ful «rar|iiad dnneu the Pterians out of Pieria, wiu> afterwjuod 
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fix«d their residence at Pftagret tmder Afonnt Paiupeus, dq 
the other side the Sirymon,' and at 6ther places ; for which 
reason, the tract of ground lyin^ under Pangaeus towards the 
sea is still called the Gulf of Pieria. From the region caUed 
Bettisa they also expelled the Bottisans, who now live upon 
the confines -of the GhalcideaA. And, further, they seized 
in Psonia, near the riyer Azius, a narrow tract of land run* 
ning along from the mountains down to Pella and the sea ; 
and got possessioti of that which is called Mygdonia, lying 
between the Azius and the Strymon, by driving away the 
^Qoians. They expelled the Eordians out of what is now 
call^ Eordia (of whom the greatest part were destroyed, but 
a small number dwell now about Physca) ; and out of Al- 
mopia, the Almopians. These Macedonians also conquered 
other nations, of which they are still in possession, as Anthe> 
'mas, Grestonia, and Bisaltia, and a large part of the terri- 
tories belonging to the othec Macedonians. But this whole 
tract of country hath .the general name of Macedonia, and 
P^ld^cas, son of Alexander, reigned over them when Sital- 
ces founed this invasion. 

* r<i '^^^ Macedonians, unable to make head against the nu- 
C^' merous army by which they were invaded, retired within the 

^ y walled «nd forofied places of the country, which at this time 
f were dot maogr. l?ut Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, succeed* 
ing his father in the kingdom, built those fortresses which 
are now there, opened the roads, and made many other, regu* 
■ lations, both in tne roiUtary way about horses and arms, and 
in othez public matters, more than all the eight preceding 
kings put together. The Thraciaa army from Soberus brok» 
first into that part of the country which was formerly in the 
possession of Philip. They took Eidomene by storm ; and 
^t Gort^nia, Atalante, and some other places, by composii* 
don, which were readily brought to capitulate, out of their 
regard for Amjrntas, whose son Philip now appeared among 
them. They also laid siege to Europus, but were not ahlp 
to reduce it. They afterwaid advanced into the other Mace* 
donia, lying to the left of Pella and Oyrrhus. Within these 
they did not advance into Bottisa and Pieria ; but ravaged 
Mygdonia, Grestonia, and Anthemuft. The Macedonians 
never once thousht of being able to make head against them 
with their foot ; out sending for horse from their allies in the 
UffT Macedonia, vAtnttet by the advant^ of ground » 
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few eoutd encounter with m^ny* they mtde frequent attsekt 
upon the Thracian army. -'They made so strong an impres* 
non, that nothing could resist such excellent horseman and 
80 completely armed. For this ifeason, the enemy enclosed 
them about with their numerous forces^ and thas made it ex- 
ceeding hazardous for them to fight against such manifold 
odds of numbers ; so that at last they were forced to giye 
OTer these skirmishes, judging it imfNrudent to run any hai- 
ards against so large an inequahty of strength. 

Sitdces, at a parley held with Perdiccas, imparted to him 
the motives of the war. And, as the Athenians were not yet 
come up with their fleet, hecause difiBdent of his punctuality 
to the engagement between them, and had only sent him 
presents and ambassadors, he detached part of his army 
against the Chalcideans and Bottisana; where, by drivin|r 
them into their fortresses, he ravaged the country. During 
his stay in these parts, the southern Theasalians, Magne^nt, 
and other people subject to the Thes^Uans, and the Gre- 
•cians as far as Thermopylse, gr^i»«p|$rehensire that his army 
might be turned against thcfh, and prepared for th^ir defence. 
Under the same apprehensions were the northern Thracians 
t>eyond the Strjrmon that inhabit the plains, the Pan«ans, thp 
Odomantians, the DroaQs, and the DersBans, who wre all gf 
them free and independent. He further gav» occasioo for » 
jrumour that spread among the Grecians, enemies to Athens, 
ithat this army, brought into Greece by virtue of an alliance 
-with them, would invade them all in their turns. Yet, with* 
.out advancing any further, he was at one and the same time 
continuing his ravage upon Chalcidiea, and Bottiiea, and Ma- 
.eedonia. But, unable to execute any of those points for 
which he formed this invasion, when lus antiy began to want 
provisions, and to suffer by the rigour of the winter's cold, 
he is persuaded by Seuthes the son of Sparadoxus, a^d his 
own cousin- german, who had a greater ^influence oi^r him 
than anj other person, to march back again with the utmost 
expedition. This Seuthes had been secretly gained by Per- 
diccas, who promised to give him his sister, and a large 
dower with her. Thus persu^d^* »ft«' » ^^Y *|P?*» *^« 
whole of but thirty days, and eight of these in Chalcidiea, he 
retired precipitately into his own dominions. Perdiccas, ac- 
cording to promise,'^ soon afUr gives his sister Stratonice in 
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marriage to Senthes. And to this end came this grand ex- 
pedition of Sitalces.* 

The same winter, the Athenians at Nanpactus, after the 
sepa^ration of the Peloponnesian fleet, coasting from thence 
under the command of Phonnio, appeared before Astacus. 
Making there a descent, they pierced into the midland parts 
of Acamania, with four hundred heavy-armed Athenians from 
on board the fleet, and four hundred Messenians ; and expell- 
ed from Stratus, Ooronta, and other places, the disaflfected 
p^ of the inhabitants ; and having re-established at Coronta 
Gynes the son of Theolytus, embarked again on board their 
ships. They judged it not advisable, in the winter season, 
to undertake any thing against the Oeniadte, the only people 
of Acamania who had persisted in continual hostilities against 
l^em. For the river Achelous, that takes its rise from Mount 
Pindus, and runs through Dolopia, the provinces of the Agne- 
ans and the Amphilochians, and all the plain of Acamania, 
passing above by the city of Stratus, and discharging itself 
into ihe sea near the Oeniadee, renders all the adjacent coun- 
try one continued morass, and by a stagnation of water 
OAkes it impracticable for an army in the winter season. 
Most of the isles of the Echinades lie over against the Oeni- 
adse, not greatly distant from the mouth of the Achelous ; 
insomuch that the river, being great, causeth a continual 

Sitalces, and his son Sadocus, who, as Thucydides relates 
above, was made a citizen of Athens, have not escaped the bu^ 
fOonery of Aristophanes, in his comedy of ** The Acharnians." 
Act I. Sc. 4. ** Crier. Ambassador to Sitalces, come into court 
Ambaat. Here. XHcaopoUs. Oh! here's another knave sum- 
moned to make his appearance. Ambass. We should not have 
staved io Icmg in Thrace — J)ie<Bopolis. I believe you , unless vou 
had been well paid for it. Ambats. Had not a great snow fkll^i 
and covered an the country, and all the rivers at the same time 
hem frozen over. When Theognis was contending here for 
glory, we were drinking all the time with Sitalces. He is an 
honest heart, and loves Athenians dearly. In good truth, he Is 
dotingly fQi|^ of you all : he, is for ever writing upon the wall, 
*0 rare Athenians — And his son, whom we made an Athenian, 
lopgs mightily ^r some of your dainty sausages, and hath press- 
ed MS father to succour his dear countrymen. He, at a solemn 
mrifice, swore he would ; and hath got such a numerous amaj 
at his heels, that the Athenians cry out-^What a vast swana 
oi gnats is coming along here !'* 
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afflux of sand) and by it some of these islands are already 
joined to the mainland ; and it is expected that all the rest 
in a short time will be so too : for the current is large and 
rapid, and brinffs down with it great quantities of sand. The 
isles stand thick ; and stopping, bind fast together from far- 
ther dissipation the sands brought down by the current. 
They lie not in a line, but in an utemate situation one from 
another, preventing the straight course of the waters for- 
ward into the sea. They are further uncultivated, and of 
no large extent. The tradition is, that Apollo, by an oracle, 
made a grant of this land to AlcmsBon, the son of Amphiaraus, 
when a vagabond, after the murder of his mother, telling 
him that ** lie never should be freed from the terrors that 
haunted him till he found a place for his residence which, at 
the time he slew his mother, had never been seen by the sun, 
and then was not land ;" because every other part of the 
earth was polluted by the parricide. After great perplexities, 
he at length, as it is said, discovered these rising heaps of 
sand at the m^uth of the Achelous, and thought enough cast 
up to suffice for his support, after the long course of wander- 
ing about to which he nad been necessitated ever since he 
murdered his mother. Fixing, therefore, his residence in the. 
parts about the Oeniadae, he grew powerful, and left to th« 
whole country the name of Acarnama, from his son Acaraus. 
This account of Alcmson we have given exactly as we have 
received it from tradition. 

The Athenians and Phormio, weighing from Acarftaiuay.a);|d 
touching again at Naupactus, very early in the spring return- ~ 
ed to Athens. Thither they brought all the freemen whom 
they had made prisoners in the late naval engagements (these 
were afterward exchanged man for man), and the ships taken 
from the enemy. 

And thus the winter ended, and with it this third year of 
the war, the history of which hath been compiled by Thuc^- 
idet. 
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BOOK III. 

Ybar IV. Attica invaded.— Lesbos revolts from the AtheniaCRS : 
the latter send out a fleet to reduce them. — Continuation of 
the siege of Plat«a.^The escape of a body of Platasans over 
all the works of the besiegefs.— Y. Attica invaded. — Sur- 
render oC Mitylene in Lesbos.— A bloody decree made ^>tfa- 
ens against m the Mityleneans ; but recon4adere4 ^Ml re- 
pealedf, though very near being put in exeetCion.-^PI^te 
surrenders, and the inhabitants are put to death. — ^The «edi- 
tion at Corcyra.^The Athenians meddle in the wars of Sicily. 
— The plague ra^eth again at Athens.— VL Earthquakes.— 
The affairs of Sicily. — Expedition (^Demosthenes mto ^to- 
lia, where he receives a total defeat.— Delos purified ^y the 
Athenians.— Invasion of Arsos in Amphilochia: battle of 
Olpe : a second battle, or rather slaughter of the Ambraciots 
at idomene.— Eruption of Mount Mtm. 

YIIR IV* 

In the succeeding summer, the Peloponnesians and allies, 
when the corn was full grown, made mcursions into Attica, 
under the cc^mand of Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, Kinff 
of the>Laeediemonians, and, having fixed their camp, ravaged 
Ifae country. The Athenian cavaSy at all convenient places 
skirmished with them as usual, and checked the greater num- 
her of the lisht-armed from advancing before the heay^- 
armed, and infesting the parts adjacent to the city. Having 
continued here till provisj^ns began to fail, they wei;e dis- 
banded, and retired to their respective cities. 

Upon this irruption of tile Peloponnesians, Lesbos immedi- 
ately revolted from the Athenians, excepting Methymne. 
They were well inclined to such a step before the war broke 
out, but were discountenanced by' the Lacedsmonians, and 
now were necessitated to make their revolt sooner than they 
intended. They would have been glad to have deferred it 
till they had completed the works they were about for secu- 
ring their hairbour, perfecting their walls, and the ships then 

' ^ " V ♦Before Christ 488. 
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upm the «tock8 — till they had receiyed what thej wanted 
mm Pontus, both archers, and com, and whatever they had 
^ftkeady sent for thither. 

The reason was — the people of "Tenedos, then af enmity 
^th them, those of Methymne, and eyen some persons of 
IM&ylene, underhand, who in a civil broil had received the 
hospitable protection at Athens, had sent the Athenians ad^ 
vice — " That they are compelling all Lesbos to go into Mity* 
lene, and are gettiu? every thing in readiness for a revolt by 
the aid of the Laced»monian9 and their kindred Boeotians ; 
andf if timely prevention be not given, Lesbos will be lost." 

The Athemansy at present miseffbly d^tresifcd by the 
plague and m war now grown very briskand vigorous, knetr 
that the accession of Lesbos to their eneriUes, possessed as it 
was of a naval force and fresh in strength, must be a terrible 
blow, and would not listen at first to the accusations sent, 
chiefly from the earnestness of their own wishes that they 
might be groundless. But when they had in vain despatch- 
ed an embassy to the Mityleneans to put a stop totheforce^ 
resort of the Xesbians thither, and their other preparations, 
their fears were increased, and they became intent im flomtf 
expedient of timely prevention; and ordered ^htr on a 
sudden forty sail that lay ready fitted out for a cruise on Pel- 
oponnesus. Cleippides, son of Deinias, with two colleagues, 
had the command of this fleet. Information had been given 
them that the festival of Apollo Maloeis was soon, to be cel- 
ebrated without the city, at which solemnity Uie whale "peo- 
ple of Mitylene are obliged to assist. It was therefore hoped 
that they might surprise them on this occasion, and by one 
sudden assault complete the work. Should it so fall out, it 
would be a happy turn : — but, if this miscarried, they were to 
order the Mityleneans to deliver up their shipping and demol- 
ish their works, and, in case^ they refused, to make instant 
war. 

With these instructions the fleet went to sea. And the 
Athenians seized ten triremes belonging to the Mityleneans, 
which happened at that time to be lying in their port as as 
auxiliary quota in pursuance of treaty, and cast into prison aO 
the crews. But a certain person passing over from Athens 
to Euboea, and hastening by land to Gerastus, finds a vessel 
there ready to put off, on board of which he gOI'a quick pasr 
sage to Mitylene, and an the third d^y ^(1^-^ fcttiiig oftyt 
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from Athens gave notice to the Mityleneanp thrt tuc^afleet 
waa coming to surprise them. Upon this they .^i^^pgrbed 
their festivS, and patching up th^ir half-finish'e4 'VfAU an^ 
harbours as well as they coula, stood ready on Stlleir j^ruard. 
Not long after the Athenian fleet arrived, and^^ fin^bg te 
alarm had been given, the commanders notified t0^th«h tte 
injunctions they brought ; with which, as the Mityleneahs re- 
fused to comply, they ranged themselves for a<;tion« 

llie Mityleneans, unprepared as they were, and tbne aadT- 
denly necessitated to make some resistance, adv^oed «ft 
boaid their ships a little beyood the mouth of theiir hs^Apmi 
as willing to engage. But beinff forced to retreat upon the 
approach of the Athenian fleet, they b^gjed a parl^ wtb tb0 
commanders, from a view, if it' were po^ible upo^^aty.edb^ 
ditions, to rid themselves of that fleet for the pre4^t. .. 4a^. 
the Athenian commanders readily accorded, frorit the a|ij>re« 
hension that they had not sufl!icient strengd) to sn{^Q(t ^ht 
war against all Lesbos. 

Hostilities having thua ^ease^ for % time, the Mityleseani! 
despatched their agents to Atheat, and among the^^unft>er 
one of those persons who had sent intelligence pf theif Mo- 
tions, but had now repeated of the step, to procuie^ ^ pos-- 
sible, the recalmdnt of the fleet, by assurances that they 
were not bent on any innovation. But in the meantime, vtn^ 
discovered by the Athenian fleet, which lay at anchor in the- 
road of Malea, to the north of the city, they send a trireme to^ 
carry an embassy to Lacedtemon ; for they had no room to^ 
believe they should succeed in their negotiation at Athens. 
This embassy, after a laborious and dangerous voyage, arri- 
ving at Lacedaemon, began to solicit a speedy sncconr. And 
when their agents returned from Athens totally unsuccessful, 
the Mityleneans and all the rest of Lesbos, excepting Me- 
thyihne, prepare for war. This last place s^nt in aid to the 
Athenians, as did also the Imbrians and L^mnians, and some 
few other of their allies. 

The Mityleneans once, indeed, made a general eally. with 
ill their people against the station of the Athenians. Here- 
upon a battle ensued, after which the Mityleneans, though by 
no means worsted, yet durst not continue all night in the 
field, but, diffident of their own atrength, retreated behind 
their walls. After this the^ kept themselves quiet, unwillinff 
to nm any moie hazards till oey had get some additknd 
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strength from Peloponnesus, and were in other respects bet- 
ter provided. By this time Meleas, a Lacedaemonian, and 
^HeroMeoBdas, a Theban,, are arrived among them, who had 
been despatched on some basiness before the revolt, and un- 
able to cotnpass their return before the Athenian - fleet came 
np, had new in a trireme got in undiscovered since the battle. 

(r trireme and 
ordingly done, 
led in so q^uiet 
fore, and sent 
e in with more 
ippearance of 
[g now formed 
tifUMbyawaU 
h sides, while 
both the bar- 
sea was ()aite 
ed the Mityle- 
d to their aid, 
ity which the 
ut inconsider- 
able, aa the station of their shipping and their market was 
Md chiefly at Melea: and in this ^posture stood the war 
against Mitylene. 

About the same time this summer, the Athenians send out 
thirty sail of ships against Peloponnesus, under the command 
of Asopius the son of Phormio, in pursuance of some solici- 
tations they had received from the Acamanians to send them 
either a son or some relation of Phormio to command in those 
parts. These ships, sailing along the coasts of Laconia, rav- 
aged ail the maritime places. After this, Asopius sends 
back the greatest part of his ships to Athens, bnt with a re- 
serve of twelve proceeds himself to Naupabtus. And raising 
afterward the whole force of the Acamanians, he leads them 
against the Oeniadae. With his ships he sailed up the Ache- 
loos, and the army marching by land laid the country waste. 
But when this was found ineffectual, he dismissed the land- 
foree, and stretching over himself to Leucas, and having 
made a descent upon Nericum, was intercepted in his retreat 
' i:^by those of the adjacent country^ who ran together for 
mutual aid, supported by a small party that lay there for 
guards— with the loss of his own life and a part of his arm/. 

THU.— VOL. I. — A A 
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After this the Athenians sUyed only to take up their dead, hy 
favour of a truce obtained from the Leucadiains, aOid men 
•leered homeward. .. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, whd were sent in the fir>t> 
ship, havitiff been ordered by the Lacedaemonians to repair to 
Olympia, that their applications might be addressed, and res- 
dutioas formed about them^ in the mnd resort of tfaeit 
whole alliance, arrived at that place. It was that plytnpiad 
in which Doricas the Rhodian was a second timd' victor.* 
So, when the solemnity was ended, and an audience was 
granted them, they spoke as follows : — f 

" Ye men of Lacedaemon, and you then: confederates, we 
are sensible of that method of procedure which hath hitherto 
prevailed finong the Grecians. Revolters, while a war is ott 
fbot, and deserters from a former alliance, they readily receive^ 
and, so long as their own interest is ibrthered by it, abundantly 
caress them; yet, judging them traitors to their former 
friends, they regard them as persons who ought not to be 
trusted. To judge in this manner is certainly right and 
proper, where those wjio revolt, and those from whom they 

♦ Olympiad 88. ""' * 

f In this manner, for private ends, and throdgh party fendtf, 
was a most noble and sacred institution abused. All Grecians 
in general pai<l their attendance at the Olympic games; and 
were obliged by all the ties of honour and rehgion to snspenci 
their animosities and quarrels, and meet together as countrymeor 
and brethren, with frank and open ingenuity. And yet, m the 
present instance, they are going to contrive the means of annoy- 
ing one another, so soon as that solemnity is over, which was 
cdculated to teach them union and concord, and a steady at" 
tachment to the interests of Greece their common mother. The 
policy, however, of the present proceeding is remarkable. The 
Athenians who assisted at the games could suspect ttoUiing 
from the presence of the Mityleneans, who were equally bound 
in duty to attend. The LaceSpettonians and allies had thus an 
opportunity of assembling tog^her to receive complaints, and to 
encoora^. revolts from Athens, without danger or su^icions or 
a detection of their counsels, till they were riper for eitecution. 
*' The Lacedaemonians (it is a r^ark which will afterward oc> 
cur in this history), among one another, and ih paying aU dae 
regard to the laws of their comitry, gave ample proo& oif hemMtt 
vm virtue. In re^rd to the rest of mankind, they reputed aa 
honourable the thmgs which pleased them,, and aa just thm 
things which promoted their interest.'' 
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tnreak asttnder^ happen to be equal to one another m tarn of 
principle, in beneTolent affection, and well matched togeUier 
m expediento of redress and militarj strength, and no jnst 
reason ofrevolt subsists. But the case is quite different be- 
tween us and the Athenians. And we ought not to be treat- 
ed with eeneure and reproach, from the appearance of having 
deserted them in extremities, after having been honoorabfy i ^ 
regarded bf them in the season of tranquillity. This our / U 
conduct to foatify &nd approve, especially as we come to re 
quest your alliance, our words shall first be employed, as we 
know thai firiendsh^ can be of no long continuance in private 
life, nor public associations have any stability, unless boUi 
sides engage with an opinion of reciprocal good faith, and 
are uniform in principle and manners. For out of dissonancy 
of temper diversities of conduct continually result. 

** An alliance, it is true, was formerly made between us 
and the Athenians, when you withdrew yourselves from the 
Median war, and thf y stayed behind you to complete what 
was yet to be done. We grant it — we made an alliance 
with the Athenians — not to enslave the rest of Greece to 
Athenians, but to deliver Greece from the Barbarian yoke. 
And while they led us on in just equality, so long with alac- 

. rity we followed their guidance. But when onc e we per- 

eeived that they relaxed in their «««1 »gtt im» > tb^ ^lede, aiid 
were grown earnest in riveting slavery upon allies, we then 
began to he alarmed. It was impossible, where so many 
parties were to be consulted, to unite together in one body 
of defence ; and thus all the allies fell into slavery except 
ourselves and the Chians. We, indeed, left in the enjoy mm t 
of our own laws, and of nominal freedom, continued still to 
follow them to war : but, from the specimens we had hither- 
to seen of their behaviour, we could no longer regard these 
Athenians as trusty and fai^ful leaders. Fof it was not in 
the least probable, that after tftislaving those who were com- 
prehended in the same treaty with ourselves, they would re- 
frain from treating such as yet were free in the same tyran- ^ip 
nic manner, whenever opportunity served. Had we all, in- ^fl 
deed, been left in the free exercise of our own Uws, we ,^^ 
should then have had the strongest proof that the Athenians 
acted upon honest, uninnovating principles. But now, when 
they have laid their yoke upon the greater number, thouffh 
tj»ej still continue to treat us as their equals, yet undoubtedly 
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it higfalj grates them; and they cannot >Bg efoidure, when 
inch numbers crouch beneath their poorer, that 6wF state alone 
should stand np and claim equality. Nor it canpot be ! For 
the more their power hath swelled in \>u& aqd strength, by 
so much are we become more desohtte. The only secuie 
pledge of a lasting alliance is that.rontual awe which keeps 
the contracting parties in proper balance. For then, if any 
be disposed to make eficroachmenk. he fiods^h^ cannot act 
upon advantage, and is effectually ieterred. Our preserva- 
tion hitherto hath not been owinff to their honesty, but their 
cunning. Their scheme hath been gradually to advance 
their empire by all the specimn colourings of justice, by the 
road of policy rather than of strength. And thus we have 
been reserved to justify their vidence, and to be quoted as a 
proof, that unless those whom they have enslaved had de- 
served their fate, a state upon an equal footing with them- 
selves would never have marched in conjunction vrith them 
to execute their vengeance. By the same strain of policy, 
their first step was to lead out those that were strongest 
aoainst the weaker parties, designing to finish with them, 
v^n left destitute of any outward resource, by the prior re- 
duction of the rest. Whereas, if they had beg^ with us, the 
confederate body remaining yet possessed oif its strength, 
'«RRi -siiie u> m»k^tt'0t«ad, their enslaving |ni)ject could not 
have equally succeeded. They were, besues, under some ap- 
prehension of our naval force, lest, uniting with yours or ai^ 
other state, such an accession might have endangered Uie 
whole of their plan. Some respite was also gained, from the 
respect we have ever shown, to their whole community, and 
to the series of magistrates who have presided amons them. 
We knew, however, that we could not long hold out, nad not 
this war come timely to our relief We saw our awn iate in 
the examples which had been made of others. 

'* What friendship, therefoare, what assurance of Ubwty 
could subsist, when, receiving each other with the t>pen coub- 
tenanoe, suspicion lay larking within 1 — when, in war appre- 
hensive of our power, to us they paid their. court; and we, 
firom the same principle^ paid our court to them in the season 
of tranquillity 1 The bond of union, which mutual good-will 
cements in others, was in us kept fast by fear. For through 
the prevalence of fear, and not of friendship» we have thus 
}0Dg persisted in alliance. And wfaichefar sido MCttr^y htd 
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fint imboMeoed, ihat side would first hare begun eacroach- 
ments upon the other. "WhoeTer, therefore, chargeth us 
with injustice for revetting, while they were onl^ mMlitatine 
our ruin, -and- before we aetually felt the miseries designed 
us, that person chargvth us without a reason. For had our 
situation been such that we could have formed equal schemes 
to their prejudice, and diisconcelted all their projects, what 
necessity did we lie under to resign our equality and receive 
their law 1 But, as the |)ower oi attempting was ever within 
their reach, we ongfat eertainly to lay hold of every proper . 
expedient to yrnrd off the Wow. j^ 

'* Such are the reasons, ye men of Lacedss^on, and you ■ / — 
Aeir confederates, such the grievances which induced our 
revolt ; reasons so clear, that all who hear them must jus- 
tify our conduct ; grievances so heavy, that it was time to be 
alarmed, and to look for some expedient of safety. We 
long since showed our inclination to find this expedient, when 
4onng the peace we sent you to negotiate a revolt, but, by 
you rejected, were obstructed in our scheme. And now, 
no sooner did the BcBOtians invite, than we without a pause 
obeyed the call. Now we have determined to make a double 
revolt ; one from the Grecians, no longer in concert with 
the Athenians to force the load of oppression upon them, but 
with you to vindicate their freedom: imother from the 
Athenians, that we may not in the train of affairs be undone 
by them, but timely vindicate our own safety. 

" Our revolt, we grant it, hath been too precipitate and un- 
prepared. But this lays the stronger obligation upon you to 
admit \)s to alliance, with the utmost ex]^dition to send us 
succours, that you nuiy show your readiness to redress the 
oppressed, and at the same instant annoy your foes. Such a 
Juncture for this was never known before. What with ^e 
plague and the exorbitant expense of the war, the Athenians 
are quite exhausted. Their fleet is divided^ some to cruise 
upon yoar coast, ethers to make head against us. It is nojt 
probable they can have now the competent reserve of ship- 
ping, should you invade them a second time this summer 
both by land and sea ; so that, either they must be unable, 
thus divided, to make head against you, if you singly attack 
them, or the union of us both they will not be able to face« 

** Let no one among jou imagine that this will be endan- 
gtfm^jmtt tmn domc^tie wel^re, for the uife 9f foreipeif 
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with whom yoa have no eonofixion. For, thoqgh LMboft lies 
apparently at a great dist&Dfv from you, yet the convenieiicM 
of it will ue near at hand fo( your service. For the war wiU 
not be made in AttiM, as such a one supposeth, b^t in thoae 
parts whence Attica deriFeth-ita support Their revenue 
ariseth from the |ribute paid by their dependants. And that 
revenue will be increaseid il they can eompass the reduction 
of us : for then not a soul will dare io revolt, and their own 
will be.eolarged by the addition of Kuir strength, and more 
ffrievous burdens will be laid upon us, as beio^ the last who 
nave put on their yoke. On the other hand, if with proper 
alacrity you undertake our support, you will gain over a state 
possessed of a considerable navy, that acquisition you so 
^eatly want ; and you will more easily be enabled to demoL> 
wh the Athenians, by withdrawing their dependants from 
them : for then every one of that number will with assur 
ranee and. confidence revolt; and you yourselves be cleared 
of the bad imputation you at present lie under, of rejecting 
those yAio fly to you for 'protection If, added to this, you 
manifest yonr. views to re-establish the general freedom, you 
will so considerably strengthen the sinews of war, that dl re- 
sistance will be unavailing. 

''Reverencing, therefore, as you ought, these hopes which 
Greece hath conceived of you ; reverencing further Olym- 
pian Jove, in whose temple we now stand, like supplicants 
distressed and suing for redress ; grant to the Mityleneant 
the henov of your alliance, and undertake, their protection. 
Reject not the entreaties of men who have now indeed their 
livea and properties exposed to dangers merely their own, but 
whose deliverance from their present plunge will reflect se- 
curity and advantage upon all ; and who, if you now continue 
to^be deaf to their entreaties, must drop into such axuin as 
will at length involve you all. At thiscrisis show^ourselvet 
to be the men which the voice of Greece united in your 
ipraise and our dreadful situation require you to be." 

In this manner the Mityleneana urged their plea ; and the 
Lacedaemonians and confederates, having listened with atten- 
tion, and owned themselves convince, admitted the Lesbians 
Into their alliance, and decreed an incursion into Attica. . To 
put this in execution, orders were issued to the confederates 
4hen present expeditiously to march with two thirds of their 
lonres to the isthmn?. "iV i^edawpppiftna thens^ires ivcr 
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nwed ll^ce first, asd got Baaohioer r^ady at the^ wthnrat to 
coBvey their akipe over-land from Corinth to the Sea of Ath- 
ens, that they mi|^t invade them at the same time both by 
land and sea. They, inioMi, wete oafer aad intent on th« 
enterprise : but the othe^ eoi|^4erates were very slow in aa* 
sembiing together^ as they wm hu«y is getting in their ha^ 
vest, ai^ began to be sadly iired'Oflhe wajr. ... 

When the Athenians found that soch preparations' were 
made against them, as an av4!We4 insult of their imagined 
weakness, they had a inind t<»^ convince their foes that such | 
imaginations were erroneous, and that they were well able, / 
without countermanding their fleet from before Lesbos, to / 
make head against any force that could come from Pelopon- j 
nesus. Accordingly, they numned out a hundred ships, obli- ] 
ing all, as well sojourners as citizens, those excepted of the 

St and second class,* to go on board. Showing theior 



t 



* The original is, " except those who were worth five hun- 
dred medinmi, and the horsemen, or knights." The Athenians 
were ranged into classes by Solon. Plutarch hath described 
the manner in the Life pf, Solon, as thus translated in Potter's 
Antiquities of Greece, V. i!, p. 14. / ,. ,' 

«* Solon, finding the people variously affected, a6me mclmed to 
e monarchy, others to an oligarchy, others to a/democracy, the 
rich men powerful and haughty, the poor menWroaning under 
tiie baiden of their oppression, endeavoured, as tot as was pos* 
eible, to compose all their diSerences, tae^se their giievanees, 
and give all reasonable persons satisfaction. In tile prosecutum 
of this design, he divided the Atheujans into four ranks, accord- 
ing to every man's estate ; those who were worth n\e hundred 
medimni of liquid and dry commodities he placed Bathe first 
lank, calling them Penlacosiomedimni The next #ere the 
horsemen, or Ippeis, bemg suchas ^«'« of ^lity toiwm^ out 
m horse, ok were worth three hundred medimni. The thud 
«lese consiited of those that had two hundred medimni, who 
were called ZeugitsB. In the last he placed all the rest, caHmg 
them Thetes, and aUowed them not to be capable of beanng any 
oflSce in the govQniment. only gave tiiem a i»b«f^y, ^ |^® **^^''' 
votes in aU pubUc assembUes ; which, though at the fi»t it ap- 
mI inconsiderable, was afterward found to be a very im- 



peared inconsiderable, was 

portent privilege ; for, it beii 

determination of the magis..- — -^ ----- - . . 

people assembled in convocation, hereby it came to ^« that 
.^okes of the greatest weight and moment were brbught before 
S^ Xid thus he contiiiued the ppwfr jmd mfli^istijM^ m the 



bortant privilege ; for* it being permitted eve^ man after the 
mination of the magistrates to make an appeal to the 
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•6lt68 first before the islJimtisih great parade, they displayed 
their foree, and then made descents at pieaiTare all along the 
coast. The Lacedemonians, seeing them thus strong beyond 
what they had imagined, conclude that the Lesbians had 
purposely amuse^ them with fictions ; and, being perplexed 
how to act, an tbeir ^nfederates were not yet come up to 
join them, and aft information was brought them that the 
first Athenian squa*droi), consisting of thirty sail, was layinjgr 
waste the territory round aboiit their city, they retired to their 
own homes. , -^ 

Afterward they eet about the equipment of a fleet to be 
sent to Lesbos; and ordered the confederate cities to send 
in their contingents, the whole amounting to forty sail ; and 
further appointed Alcidas to be admiral in chief, who was 
ready to put himself at the head of the expedition. The 
Athenians departed off the coast with their hundred sail, 
when they saw their enemies had retreated. 

During the time ^is fleet was out at sea, though the Athe- 
nians at the commenoement-of the war had as large, if not a 
larger number of ships,*yetthey never had their whole navy 
so completely fitted out for service ttttd with so much pomp 



hands of the rich men, and yet neither eiposed the inferior 
people to tb«r cruelty and oppression, nor wholly deprived 
them of having a share in the government. And of this equality 
ne Imnseif makes mf ntion in this manner i— 
*•* What power was fit I did on all bestow. 

Nor raised the poor too high, nor pressed too low ; 

A iP^ ^^^ *"*^ ^^^^1 office borei 

Confined-bylaws, they could not press the poor; 
Both parties I secured from lawless might. 
So npne ^evaiiy upon another's right.' *» 
* Seven pedketl^ftBfebings. 3^. Creecft, 
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and mnother for his servant. The number of the first bodj 
sent thither was three thousand, and not fewer than those 
were employed dunng the whole siege : but the sixteen hun- 
dred who came with Phormio were ordered away before its 
conclusion. The whole fleet also had the same pay. In 
this manner was their public treasure now for the first time 
exhausted ; and such a navy^ the largest they ever had, com- 
pletely manned. 

The Mityleneans, during the time «ihe Lacedaemonians lay 
at the isthmuS) with a body of their own and auxiliaries, 
marched by land against Methymne, expecting to have it be- 
trayed to them. Having assaulted the place, and being dis- 
appointed in their expectations, they marched back by way 
of Antissa, and Pyra, and.Eressus. In each of these places 
they halted for a while, to settle affairs in as firm order as 
possible, and to strengthen their walls, and then without loss 
of time returned to Mitylene. 

Upon their departure, the Methymneans marched out 
against Antissa. The Antisseans, with a party of auxiliaries, 
sallying out to meet then\, gave Cheof a terrible blow, so that 
many of them were left dead upon the spot, and those whp 
escaped made thd b^t of- their way back. 

The Athenians, a4»i»ed'o( th%se incidents, and that for- 
ther the Mitytencaafe were quite masters of the country, and 

t»i their" ownau|oldisp.W£tijW^^ «P?"g;^ ^ ^^^w^* . 

eir ^gfftsft^afiKt the bsgamwg of autumn, fend a re- 
enforcement of a thousand heavy-armed of their own people, 
commanded by Paches, the son of Epicurus. These having 
rowed themselves the transports which brought them, arrived ; 
and built a single wull in circle quite round Mitylene, and 
on the proper sp(&8 of grouhd strengthened it by erecting 
forts. Thus was "Mitylene strongly besieged on all sides, 
both by sea and land. And by this time it began to be winter^ 
But the Athenians, wanting money to carry on the siege« 
determined now to tax themselves, and 1^ their first contri- 
bution raised two hundred talents* for the present service ; 

» 38,7502. — It was a voluntary contribution : the original tesm 
ImpUeth it. The manner was no doubt the «ame as was ob- 
served in succdedinff times, when the peces^ties of the state 
called for an extraordinary supply. On such ooeasiews, the pres- 
ident of the assembly laid before the Athenian the present 
want of money, and exhorted them#rith chaetfmness and gen- 
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and at ^e fame time despatched twelve ships under the 
command of Lysicles and foOr collea^es to lery monej 
abroad. He, intent on raising contributions, made a visit for 
this purpose to several places ; and, having landed a:t Myos 
in Caria, intending to pierce through the plain of Maeander 
ss far as the hill of Sandius, he was attacked on his route by 
the Carians and Anaitans, where himself and a great part of 
his army perished. . . , , , 

This winter the Platfeans~for they were still blocked up 
^ the PeloponnesianSi and Boeotians — finding themselves 
much distressed by the failure of their provisions, giving up 

• idl hope of succour from the Athenians, and quite destitute 
, of all other means of preservation, formed a project bow in 
concert with those Athenians who were shut up with them 
in the Uoekade, *♦ first of all to march out of the town in cott- 
pany, and to compass their escape, if possible, over the worka 
of the enemy." The authors of this project were 'HM^ie* 
tos, the son of Timedes a soothsayer, and Eomolpidas, the 
sop of Diamachus, who was one of their commanders. Bi|l 
afterward, half of the number, affri^ed by the greatness of 
the danger, refused to have a share in the attempt. Yet the 
remainder, to the number of about two hundred and tiArenty, 
resolutely adhered to attempt an escape in the firilowing 
manner : — 

They made ladd«r» equal in heisht to ih^ enemy'ft^wafl. 
The measure of this they Veamed from the rows of brick, 
where the side of the wall facing them was not covered over 
With plaster. Several persons were appointed to count the 
jrows at the same time ; some of them might probably be 
wrong, but the greater part would agree ii? the just computa* 
tion ; especially as they counted them aeverai times over, 
and were besides at no great distance, since the part marked 
out for the design was plainly within their view. In this 
method, having guessed the measure of a brick from its thick- 
ness, they found out what must be the total height for the 
ladders. 

% The work of the Peloponnesians was of the following struc- 
<V/ '^-— = — ^ ' ~ — ■-■ - ■ > 

/ erosity to contribute towards the national support. Such as 
were willing rose up in turn, saying, " I contribute so much," 
and naming the" sum. Such as, though rich, were niggardly 
end strangers, to all public spirit, sat silent on these bcoaaon8| 
or, as &8t as they*could, stiole out of the assembly r 
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ture : k was compowd of, two chmilar waHs ; one toward* 
](Matea, and the other outward^ to prevent any attack from 
Athens. These walls, were at the distance of sixteen feet 
«ne from the other ; and this intermediate space of sixteen 
feet was built into distinct lodgments for the guards^ These, 
however, standing thick togeuier, gave to the whole work the 
sppearance of one thick entire waU, with battlements on b6th 
sides. At every ten battlements were lofty turrets of the 
same breadth with the whole work, reaching from the face 
of the inward waU to that of the outward ; so that there was 
no passage by the sides of >, turret, But the communication 
lay open through the middle of them &% By night, when 
the weather was rainy, they quitted the battlements, an^ 
akelterijAg themselves in the turrets, as near at hand and cov- 
ered overhead, where they continued their watch. Such was 
tJie (fftm of the work by which the I'latttans were enclosed 
on every side. 

' The ^terpri^ng body, when every thing was ready, lay* 
liig hold of the opportunity of a night tempestuous with wind 
ind rain, and further at a dark moon, marched out of thtf 
place. The persons who had been authors o^ the project 
were now the conductors. And first they passed the ditcn 
which surrounded t^e town ; then they approached quite up 
to the wall of the enemy, undiscovered by the guards. The 
darkness of the night prevented their being seen, and the 
noise they made in approaching was quite drowned in th€» 
loudness of the storm. They advanced also at a great dis^ 
tance from one another, to p;:event any discovery from the 
mutual clashing of their arms. They were further armed in 
the most compact manner, and wore a covering only on the 
left foot, for the sake of treading firmly in the mud. At one 
of the interno^diate spaces between the turrets they got un- 
der the battlements, knowing they were not manned. The 
bearers of the ladders went first, and applied them to the 
wall. Then twelve Hght-armed, with only a <Jag§pr and a 
breastplate, scaled, led by Ammeas, the son of Choraebus, 
who was the first that mounted. His followers, in two par- 
^s of six each, mounted next on each side of the turrets, 
,Then other light-armed with javelins succeeded them. Be^ 
hind came others holding the bucklers of those above them, 
thus to facilitate their ascent, and to be ready to deliver them 
Into their hands, should :^ey be obliged to charge. When 
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ihe mater part 6tihe nismhet wrw mdoiifed. th« wrtchmmi 
within the turrets perceiyed it. For one of the Ba**™*™ 
. fcstening his hold, had thrown down a tile from off Ae biA- 
tlements, which made a noise in the fall ; and immediately 
was shouted an alarm. The whole camp came ninnm^ 
towards the wall, yet unable to discover the reason of thw 
alarm, so dark was the night, and riolent the storm. At thw 
crisis the Plataeans who were left behind m the city saHied 
forth, and assaulted the work of the Peloponnesiant, m the 
part opposite to that where their friends were attempting to 
pass, from them to dirert as much as possible the attention 
of the enemy. Great was the confusioti of the eneniy yet 
abiding in their posts, for not one durst leave his sUtion to 
run to the place of alarm, but aH were greatly perplexed to 
guess at its meaning. At last the body of three hnndred, m- 
pointed for a resenre of succour npon any emergeney, roarch- 
od without the work to the place of alarm. Now the light- 
#d torehes, denoting enemies, were bdid up towards Thebes. 
On the other side, the Plajt|^«as in the city held up at ^ 
same time from the wall manroTlfcfirtorches ahrearff pre- 
pared for this Tery purpose, that the signals giTon of theap- 
proach of foes might be mistaken by their enemies the The- 
bans, who, jodgfnfg the afiair to be quite otherwise than it 
really was, might refrain from sending any succour, till their 
friends who had sallied Bsight boTe effeeUiated their escape, 
and gained a place of security. 
f^ In the meantime those of the Flatsans who, having mount- 
^ X ed first, and by killing the guards had got possesion of tho 
^ turrets on ei^r haiid, posted themselves there to secure the 
passage, and to |)reyent any manner of obstruction from 
thence. Applymg further tl^eir ladders to these turrets from 
the top of the wall, aitd causing many of their iramber to 
. mount, those now upon the turrets k^pt off the eneinies, rwi- 
ninff to obstruct them both above and below, by di*chai)ging 
their darts ; while the majority, -rearing many ladders at the 
same time, and throwing down the battlements, got clean 
over at the intermediate space b^iyreerf the turrets. Every 
one, in the drder he got over to the outward side, ArcW d^ 
upon the inner brink of the ditch, and from, thence, with tbo» 
darts and javelins, kept off those who were flocking Jowaids. 
the work to hinder their passage. Wh«n aB the rest W»«i 
landed upon the outside of the work, those upon the tuzMta 
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comiog down last of all, and with difllc^litjr) got ako to th« 
ditch. By this time the reserve of three hundred was come 
up to oppose them, b]^ the licht of torches.' -The Plataeanft 
by this means, being in the dark, had a cledr view of then, 
and from their stand upon the brink of the ditch, aimed a 
shower of darts and javelins at those parts of their bodies 
which had no armour. The Plataeans were also obscured ; 
as the glimmering of lights made them less easy to be dis- 
tinguished ; so that the last of their body ^ot over the ditch, 
though not without ^eat difficulty and toil For the watar 
in it was Irozen, not mto ice hard enough to bear, but into a 
watery congelation, the effect Qot of the northern but eastern 
blasts. The wind blowing hard, had caused so much snow 
to fall that night, that the water was swelled to a beiffht not 
to be forded without some difficulty. However, the violence 
of the storm was the greatest fartherance of their escape. 

The pass over the ditch being thus completed, the Plata- 
ans went forward in a body, and took the road to Thebes, 
leaving on their right the temj^e of Juno built by Androcrates. 
They judged it would never be supposed that diey had taken 
a route which led directly towardb their enemies ; and they 
saw at the same time the Peloponnesians pursuing them 
with torches along the road to Athens, by Cithcrcm and th« 
Heads of the Oak.* For six or seven stadiat they continued 
their route towards Thebes, but then turning short, they took 
the road to the mountains by Enrthrs and Hysis ; and hav- 
ing gained the mountains, two hundred and twelve of the 
number completed their escape to Athens. Some of them, 
indeed, turned back into the city, without once attempting to 
fet over \ and one archer was taken prisoner at the outward 
ditch. 

The Pel(H)onnesians desisted fro;n the fruitless' pursuit^ 
and returned to theif posts. ,But the Plateaus within the 
city, ignorant of the real event, and giving ear to the assu* 
ranees of those wh<i turned back, that ** they are all to a man 
cot off*,^' despatched a herald, as soon as it was day, to demand 
a truce for 'fetching off" the desd ; but learning hence the 
true state of the^affiaur, they remained well satisfied. And in 
this manner these men of Platsa, by thus forcing a paasags, ^ 
wrouffht their own preservation. • / V^ 

-» Dryoscephalas. ■ f Above half a mile. 

VBO. — VOL. I. — B B 
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*f/^>About the end of this winter Salaethns the Lacedaemonian 
'^— -^was despatched in a trireme from Lacedaemon to Mitylene ; 
\?ho, being landed at Pyrrha, went from thence by land, and, 
having passed the Athenian circumvaliation, by favour of a 
breach made in it by a torrent of water, gets undiscovered 
into Mitylene. His commission was, to tell the governors 
of the place that " at the same time an mcarsion will be 
made into Attica, and a fleet of forty sail be sent to their re- 
lief, according to promise ; that he himself was despatched 
beforehand to assure them of these, and to take all proper 
care of other points." Upon this the Mityleijeans resumed 
their spirits, and grew more averse to any composition with 
the Athenians. 

The winter was now past, and in this manner ended the 
fourth year of the war, of which Thucydides hath compiled 
the history. 

YBAR V. 

In the beginning of the ensuing summer, after that the 
PeleponnesiaYis had despatched Alcidas, admiral appointed, 
and the forty-two ships under bis command, to the rehef of 
Mitylene, with the most pressing orders, they and their con- 
federatea invaded Attica. Their design was, by this diver- 
sion, to giye the Athenians so much employ on ail sides, that 
they might be unable to give any obstruction to their squa- 
dron bound for Mitylene. This present invasion was led 
by Cleomenes, who viras his father's brother, in the right of 
Pansanias, son of Pleistoanax the king, but yet in his minor- 
ity. They now utterly destroyed those parts of Attica that 
had been ravaged already. Whatever again began to flourish, 
and whatever bad been spared in former incursions, now fell 
befcMre their fury. And this incursion, next to the second, 
was the sharpest they ever made upon the Athenians. For, 
having continued their stay so long as to give time to their 
squadron to arrive at Lesbos, and sendvthem news of thek 
success, they had leisure to extend their devastations over 
almost all the country. But, when all their expectations 
ended in disappointment, and forage began to fail, they with- 
drew, and were disbanded to their respective cities. 

In the meantime the Mityleaeans, when they saw nothhig 

» Before Christ 427. 
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of the squadron from Peloponnesus (which was loitering in 
the course), and their provisions began to fail, are necessita- 
ted to capitulate with the Athenians upon this occasion : Sa- 
laethas, who had also himself given up all hopes of relief, 
causeth the populace, who were before light-armed, to put on 
heavy armour, with a design to make a sally on the Atheni- 
ans. Bat they, so soon as they had received their armour, 
would no longer obey their governors, but assembling togeth- 
er in bodies, ordered those in authority either publicly to pro- 
duce what provisions they had, and divide equally among 
them, or otherwise they would immediately make their own 
terms with the Athenians, and give op the city. Those in 
command being sensible that they had not force sufficient to 
hinder this, ami that their own danger would be extreme 
should they, by standing out, be excludSed the capitulation, 
joined with them in prcFcuring the following terms from Pa- 
ehes and the Athenians : — 

*' That it should be submitted to the people of Athens to 
determine as they please in relation to the Mityleneans. 

'* That the Mityleneans should immediately receive their 
army into the city, and despatch an embassy to them to 
know their pieaeore. 

" That sufficient respite should be indulged for this, during 
which Paches should put no one Mitylenean in chains, should 
make none a slave, should put none to death." 

These were the terms of the surrender. But those of the 
Mityleneans who had been most active in all the negotiations 
with the Lacedaemonians, were thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation, and being quite in despair when the army took 
possession of the place, seated themselves down at the altars 
for refuge. Paches, having ordered them to arise, with a 
promise of protecting them frpm insults, sends them over to 
Tenedos, tiH he could know the pleasure of the Athenians. 
Having further despatched some triremes to Antissa, he todk 
it in, and made all other dispositions he judged expedient in 
regard to his army. 

The Peloponneaians on board the squadron of forty ships, 
who ought to have made the utmost expedition, but, instead 
of that, had loitered upon the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
made the rest of the voyage in a leisurely manner, had pro- 
ceeded so far as Delos before their motions were known at 
Athens. Bemg advanced from Delos to Icarus and Myconun^ 
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they receiYed the first intellicence that Mitylene m9» U*en. 
But beinff deBirous of certain mformation, they sailed for- 
wards to Embatos of Erythraa. Mitylene had been taken 
about seven days before they came up to Embatus. Here, 
SMured of the truth, they consulted what was now to be 
done ; and Teutiaplus, an Elean, gave his opinion thus :-- 

«* To you, O Alcidas, and as many other Peloponnesians 
as are joined with me in the present command, I freely de- 
clare it to be my own opinion that we should sail to Mitylene 
as we are, before the enemy is apprised of our amvaL It le 
probable, as they are so lately possessed of the city, we shaa 
find it very remUsly and imperfectly guarded : and towards 
the sea entirely neglected, as on that side they cannot m U» 
least expect the approach of an enemy, and our strongthm 
that element is superior. It is probable, also, that their land- 
force is dispersed, in that negligent manner which victory in- 
dulgeth, into the scattered houses of refrerfmient. If, there- 
fore, wo can come upon them by surprise and by Bight, I 
hope, by the assistance of our friends withm, it really withm 
we have a friend remaining, to give a new turn to our affairs. 
Let us not be staggered at the danger of the attempt, but re- 
member, that all the turns of war are owing to some such re- 
verse as this : which that commander who is most on his 
guard against, and who can discern and seile such critical 
moments for assaulting his enemies, must be most frequently 
successful/' 

He gave his opinion thus, but it had no effect upon Alcie 
das. Some other persons, exiles from Ionia, and some Les- 
bians who were also on board, advised him further — " That, 
since he seemed to be discouraged by the apparent danger of 
that attempt, he should seize some city in Ionia, or Cyme in 
iEtoUa ; that, by favour of such a hold for war, they might 
bring about the revolt of Ionia ; that in such a step success 
might justly be hoped, as his presence would be highly ac- 
ceptable there : that, if they could cut off the very great rev- 
enue which accrued thence to the Athenians, the loss, add^ 
to the expense of endeavouring a recovery, must drain their 
treasure : that they further thought they could prevail on 
Pissuthnes to join with them in the war." 

But Alcidas would not listen to these proposals, and got a 
majority to support his own opinion — " That, aince it was too 
late to succour Mitylene, they should, without lots of time, 
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retorn to Peloponnesus." Weighing, therefore, from Emba- 
tU8, he put again to sea ; and, touching at Myonesus of the 
Teians, he there butchered in cold blood a number of prison- 
ers, whom he had taken in the voyage. Putting afterward 
into fiphesus, he was attended there by an embassy from the 
Samiansof Aoaea, representing to him, " That it was no hon* 
ourable method of vindicating the liberty of Greece, to butcher 
men who had not so much as lifted up the hand against 
him, who were not enemies in heart, but of mere necessity 
dependant on the Athenians: that, unless he changed his 
conduct, he would bring over but few of his enemies into 
friendship, but turn a far greater number of friends into ene- 
mies." He was wrought upon by this remonstrance, and set 
all the Chians and others, whom he had yet reserved, at hb- 
eity. For those whp had at any time descried this squadron, 
had never thought of %«ng, but boldly approached it as cer- 
tainly Athenian. They really had no ground to imagine 
that, while the Athenians were masters of the sea, a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet should dare to put over to Ionia. 

Fsom Ephesus, Alcidas made the best of his way, or rather 
ied outright, for he had heen discovered by the Salaminian 
and the Paralus, while he lay at anchor near Claros. These 
vessels happened at that time to be on a cruise from Ath- 
ens. He was now apprehensive of a chase, and so stretched 
out to sea ; determining, if possible, not to make any land 
•gain till he had reached Peloponnesus. Notice of him came 
first to Paches and the Athenians from Erythrsa', it was 
then repeated from all parts : for, as the country of Ionia is 
quite unfortified, the sight of the Peloponnesians on that 
coast had struck a panic, lest, though their intention was not 
to continue there, they should at once assault and destroy 
their cities. The Salaminian* also, and Paralus, after they 
had descried him at Claros, came voluntarily to notify the 

* These two vessels seem to have been the packets or yachts 
of the state of Athens.^ Their force was small in companson of 
the ships of war, as they were chiefly designed for mmbleness 
and expedition. They carried ambassadors to and fro, went on 
all public errands, whether of a civil or religious nature, and 
transported magistrates and generals to and from their posts. 
They were navigated only by freebom citizens of Athens, who, 
besides receiving more pay, esteemed it also a greater honour 
to serve on board these vessels, which were sacred. 
B B 2 
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tidinin Pache» set upoB tbe ohaae with wwrmth, and pox- 
«^i M far as the Isle of Latinos But there myiDg «p 
aU hope of reaching him, he turned back again for his post ; 
and. since he had not been able to come up with them by se^ 
thwiffht a great point was carried in not finding them refuged 
in ily ha^our, where they must have been under a neces- 
«ty to fortify their station, and oblige him to a regular proce- 
diiire Ai*d attack. ,^ , , , ,> , v • 

In saUing back he touched at Notium of the ColophoniaM, 
in which at this time the Colophonians resided, the upp« 
city having been taken by Itamenes and the Barlwnans, who 
had broken in by favour of an intestine sedition. It was taken 
about the time that the Peloponnesians made their second m- 
cursion into Attica. But in Notium a second sedition broke 
out between those who resorted thither for refuge and the 
old inhabitants. The latter having obtained an aid of Arca- 
dians and Barbarians from Pissuthnes, kept within a part sep- 
arated by a transverse wall, and tbe management of afifairs 
was in the hands of some Colophonians of the upper city, 
who were in the Medish interest, and had been received 
among them as an aid. But the former, who had resorted 
hither for refuge, and were a body of exiles, apply to Paches 
for protection. He invited Hippias, the commander of the 
Arcadians within the transverse wall, to come out to a con- 
ference, assuring him, ** if they came to no agreement, he 
would replace him within both safe and sound." Upon this 
Hippias came out : and Paches immediately put him under 
an arrest, but laid no bonds upon him. This done, he on a 
9udden assaulted the wall ; by favour of the surprise carried 
it ; and j>uts all the Arcadians and Barbarians within to the 
sword. After this he replaceth Hippias within, in the same 
state he had (promised ; but, when he had him there, imme- 
diately apprehends him again, and shoots him to death with 
arrows. Notium he delivers into the hands of the Colopho- 
nians, excluding those only who were in the interest of Ae 
Mede. In process of time, -the Athenians having sent lead- 
ers thither on purpose, and declared Notium an Athenian 
colony, settled in it the Colophonians that were anywhere to 
be found, under the accustomed regulations. 

Paches, being returned to Mitylene, completed the reduc- 
tion of Pyrrha and Eressus ; and having apprehended SsIjb- 
thus the Lacedasmonian, who had been concealed in the city, 
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■ends him to AtheM along with those citizens of Mitykad 
from Tenedos, whom he had kept in safe custody there, aad 
all others who appeared to have been concerned in the revolt. 
As an escort to these he sends away also the greater oart of 
his army. With the remainder he himself stayed benind to 
regulate the nSun of Mitylene and the rest of Lesbosy td\he 
best of his discretion^ 

When Uie anthers of the revolt and Sdsthus were anriveS 
at Athens, the Athenians instantly put Salaethus to death. 
He made them many fruitless proposals to save his life ; und 
among the rest, that the siege of Piatwi should be raised, 
which was still besieged by t£e Peloponnesians. Thev next 
entered into consultation what should be done with me re- 
volters ; and, in the warmth of anger, decreed — " That not 
only those who were now at Athens should be put to death, 
bat the same sentence should extend to all the men of Mity- 
lene who were adult ; and the women and children be sold 
for slaves." They were exasperated aoainst them not only 
because they had revolted, but because mey had done it witb- 
out the provocation which others had received in* the rigom 
of their government. The Peloponnesian fleet added tfa^ 
greater impetuosity to this theirtesentment, as they had dared 
to venture so far as Ionia in aid of the rebels : for it plainly 
appeared to them that the revolt had not been made without 
much previous deliberation; In short, thsj despatched a tri- 
leme to notify their decree to Paches, with. orders to see it 
pat in immediate execution upon the Mityleneans. 

The day following, repentance on a sudden touched their 
hearts, moved by the reflection that they had passed a sav- 
age uid monstrous decree in dooming a whole city to that 
deatructton which was due only to the authors of the guilt. 
This was no sooner perceived by the Mitylenean ambassadoia 
then residing at Athens, and such of the Atb^ans as, indaung 
to mercy, had a mind to save them, than they addressed them;- 
sdves to the magistrates, begging the decree might be again 
debated. Their request was the more easily granted, as the 
ma^trates tuud discovered that the bulk of the city were de- 
sirous to have a second opportunity of declaring their senti- 
ments. An assembly of the people was again convened, aad 
various opinions were offered by different persons, uU Cleon, 
the son of Cleanetus, whd in the Icnrmer assembly had pro- 
p(Med and oaixied tte mordeiing sentence, who in aU other 
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Mspecu wt8 the most violent of all the citizens, and at this 
time had by far the greatest influence over the people, stood 
forth again and spoke as follows :^- 

"Upon many other occasions my own experience hath 
convinced me that a democracy is incapable of ruling over 
others ; but I see it with the highest certainty now in this your 
present repentance concerning the Mityleneans. In security 
io void of terror, in safety so exempt from treachery, you pass 
your days within the walls of Athens, that you are grown 
quite safe and secure al>out your dependants. Whenever, 
soothed by their speeions entreaties, you betray your judg> 
ment or relent in pity, not a soul among you reflects that you 
are acting the dastardly part, not in truth to confer obliga- 
tions upon those dependants, but to endanger your own wel- 
fare and safety. It is then quite remote from your thoughts, 
that your rule over them is in fact a tyranny, that they are 
ever intent on prospects to shake oflf your yoke — that yoke, 
to which they ever reluctantly submitted. It is not forgive- 
ness on your part, after injuries received, thai can keep Siem 
fast in their obedience, since this must be ever the conse- 
quence of your own superior power, and not of gratitude in 
wem. 

'* Above all, I dread that extremity of danger to which we 
are exposed, if not one of your decrees must ever be carried 
into act, and we remain for ever ignorant — that the commu- 
nity which uniformly abides by a worse set of laws has the 
advantage over another, which is finely modelled in every re- 
spect except in practice ; that modest ignorance is a much 
surer support than genius which scorns to be controlled; 
and that the duller part of mankind in general administer pub- 
lic affairs much better than your men of vivacity and wit. 
The last assume a pride in appearing wiser than ^e laws ; 
in every debate about. the public good they aim mei^ at vic-^ 
tory, as if there were no other points sufficiently important 
wherein to display their superior talents ; and by this their 
conduct they ^nerally subvert the public welfare : the for- 
mer, who are diffident of their own abilities, who regard them- 
selves as less wise than the laws of their country— though 
unable to detect the specious orator, yet being better judges 
of equity than champions in debate, for the most part enforce 
the rational conduct. This fieyoAd, denial is our duty at 
pieaent ; we 8h«>ttld scorn coifp«titlttis in eloqiHence apd wit. 
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nor wilfallj and contrary to our own opinion mialead tho 
judgment of this full assembly. 

<* For my part, I persist in my former declarations, and I 
am surprised at the men who proposed to have the affiur of 
Mityletie again debated, who endeavour to, protract the exe- 
cution of justice, in the interest of the guilty more than of th« 
injured. For, by this means, ^e sufferer proceeds to take 
Teof eance on the criminal with the edge of his resentment 
bhmted; when revenge, the opposite of wrong, the more 
nearly it treads upon the heels of injury, generally inflicts 
the most condign puihshment. But I am more surprised at 
him, whoever be be, that shall dare to contradict, and pre- 
tend to demonstrate that the injuries done by the Mhyleneane 
are really for our eervice, and that our calamities are hard- 
ships on our dependants. He certainly must either presume 
upon his own eloquence, if he contends to prove that what 
was plainly decreed was never decreed ; or, instigated by 
lucre, will endeavour to seduce you by the elaborate and 
plausible artifice of words. In such contentions the state 
mdeed awards the victory to whom sAie pleaseth, but she 
sustains all the damage herself. You are answerable for this, 
Athenians — you, who fondly dote on these wordy competi- 
tions — ^you, who are accustomed tabe spectetors of speeches 
and hearere of actions ! You measure the possibility of future 
effecto by the present eloquence of your orators ; you judge 
of actions already past, not by the certain conviction of your 
own eyes, but the faUible suggestions of your ears, vrhsa 
soothed by the inveigling, insmnating flow of words. You 
are the best in the world to be deceived by novelty of wit, 
and to refuse to foUow the dictate of the approved judicious 
speaker — slaves as you are to whatever trifleti happen always 
to be in vofpe, and lo<^ng down with contempt on tried and 
fxperienceomethods. The most earnest wish that the heart 
•af any of your body ever conceived is, to become a speaker ; 
J that be unattainable, you range yourselves in opposition 
tflgainst all who areao, for fear you should seem in iudgment 
their inferiors. When any thing is acutely uttered, you are 
ready even to go before it with applause, and intimate your 
own preconception of the point, at the same time dull at dis- 
cerning whither it will tendl ^our whole passion, in % word, 
is for uiings that are not^iJi rei£ty and common life ; but of 
what pMseth direcUy beforb yiXte eyes yoa have no proper 
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perception. And, frankly, you are quit* infatuated by the 
lust of hearing, and resemble more the idle spectators of con- 
tending sophists, than men who meet to deliberate upon pub- 
lic affairs. From such vain amusements, endeavouring to 
divert you, I boldly affirm that no one city in the world hath 
injured you so much as Mitylene. 

" Those who, unable to support the rigour of your govern- 
ment, or who, compelled *to do it by hostile force, have revolted 
from you, I readily absolve. But for a people who inhabit an 
island, ^ fortified island ; who had no reason to dread the vio- 
lence of our enemies, except by sea ; who even at sea, by the 
strength of their own shipping, were able to guard themselves 
against all attacks ; who enjoyed their own model of ffovem- 
ment, and were ever treated by us with the hi^est honour 
and regard-^for such a people to revolt in this manner is 
never to be forgiven. Is not their whole procedure one series 
of treachery 1 Have they not rather made war upon than re- 
volted against us 1 for revolt can only be nscribed to those 
who have suffered violence and outrage. Have they not 
further sought Out our implacable foes, and begged to parti- 
cipate with them in our destruction 1 This certainly is a much 
greater aggravation of guilt, than if merely on their own do- 
mestic strength they had rebelled against us. They would 
not be deterred by the calamities of their neighbours, who 
have frequently before this revolted^ and been punished for it 
by a total reduction : nor would they so far acquiesce in pres- 
ent felicity, as not to hazard the dangerous reverse of misery. 
Audacious in regard to the future, presumptuous above their 
strength, but below their intention, they made war their 
choice, and in preferring violence to the just observance of 
duty have placed their glory For. though uninjured and un- 
provoked, the first moment they saw a probability of prevail* 
mg^ they seized it and r^ielled. 

*' It is the tisual effect of prosperity, especially when felt 
on a sudden, and beyond their hope, to puff up a people into 
insolence of manners. The successes of mankind, when at- 
tained by the rational course, are generally of much longer 
continuance than when they anticipate pursuit. And, in a 
word, men are much more expert at repelling adversity than 
preserving prosperity. By this ought we long ago to have 
adjusted our conduct towards the' Mityleneans, never distin- 
guishing them aboye others mth peculiar regard ; and thtax 
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they never would haTe been that imolent people we have 
found them now. For so remarkably perverse is the temper 
of man, as ever to contemn whoever courts him, and admire 
whoever will not bend before him. 

" Let condign punishments, therefore, be awarded to their 
demerits. Let not the guilt be avenged upon the heads of 
the few, and the bulk of offenders escape unpunished. The 
whole people to a man have risbelled against us, when it was 
in their power to have been sheltered here, and now again to 
be reinstated in their former seats. But they judged the 
danger would be lessened by the general concurrence with 
the few, and so all revolted in concert. 

** Extend further your regards to the whole body of your 
dependants ; for, if you infiict the same punishments on those 
who revolt by compulsion of enemies, and who revolt on pure 
deliberate mahce, which of them, do you think, will not seize 
the least pretext to throw off your yoke ; when, if he sue- 
ceeds, his liberty is recovered, and, though he fails, the hurt 
is so easy to be cured 1 Besides this, our lives and fortunes will 
be endangered upon every single attempt which shall be made. 
Suppose we succeed, we only recover an exhausted, ruin- 
at^ city, but shall for the future be deprived of the revenue 
arising ^om it, the essence of our strength : but, if we cannot 

Srevail, we shall enlarge the number of enemies we already 
ave ; and at a time when we ought to be employed in re- 
sisting our present adversaries, we shall be entangled in 
wars against our own dependants. We ought not therefore 
to encourage the hope, whether raised by the force of en- 
treaty, or purchased by the force of corruption, that their 
errors are but the errors of men, and shall therefore be for- 
given. The damage they have done was not involuntary, 
but they have been deliberate, determined villaina: forgivor 
ness is only for those who erred not by design. 

'* Moved by the ardency and zeal of my former plea, you 
made the decree ; and now I earnestly conjure you, not to 
jepent of your own determinations, not to plunge yourselves 
in inextricable difficulties, through pity, through delight of 
hearing, and soft forbearance, the three most prejudicial ob- 
stacles of pow^r. It is just to show pity to those who are 
its proper objects, and not to men who would never have felt 
compassion for us, nor to foes who of necessity must be im- 
placable. • The orators, Uiose delights of your^ars, will have 
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TOom m debtttes of lesser momeiit to oiCeh at your s jpp lso ss^ 
but should be sHenced here, where they only can give the 
pablic a short-lived pleatare, while they embroil it with per^ 
plezities not easy to be surmoanted, and themseHes alone, 
m reqoiial of speaking well, will be well rewarded for it. 
Forbearance, further, may be shown to those who are wifiing 
to be, and will for the fntare prove themselves, oar friends ; 
but not to such inyeterate souls as these, who, if suffered to 
Hve, will lire only to wreak their raafice against you. 

'* I shi^ waive enlareemenis, and give you only one shmt 
mssnraace,. that, if you nearken to my admonitione, you w31 
at the same time do justicei to the Mityleiieans and service 
to yourselves ; but if you resolve in any other manner, yoa 
will reeerve no thanks from them, and will establish the 
clearest ervidence for your own condemnation. For, if these 
men had reason to revolt, it follows that you have tyrannical- 
ly ruled them. Grant the injustice of such a rule, but yet 
oiat you have presumed to be goihy of it ; why then, upon 
the mere motive of interest, you ought now to chastise them 
beyond what is right, or immediately to forego your power, 
and dropping yourselves down into impotent security, to set 
about the practice of humanity and virtue. But adieu to this 
yain expedient ! and at once resolve to make them feel that 
weight of misery they designed for us. Convince them that 
those who have escaped it can feel as strong resentments as 
those who pojected the fatal Mow. Determine now, by rec- 
ollectinff with yourselves v^at k'md of itoage you would have 
received from them, had Uiey succeeded in their plots ; they ! 
the uninjured, unprovoked aggressors. It is an allowed truth, 
t^at men who without the l^t provocation have recourse to 
acts of malice, will be sated with nothing less than complete 
destruction, as they must ever be terrified at the s^t of a 
surviving, foe. For he who suffers from a quarter whence he 
never dwerved it, win not so easily lay down his resentments, 
as when mutual enmity hath kindled the contention. Be not 
therefore traitors to your own selves. Figure to yourselves, 
as strongly as you can, the miseries they designed you ; re- 
member how you wished for nothing in this world so mm^ 
as to have them in your power, and now retaliate upon them. 
Relent not at the scene of horror imagination may present to 
your faticy, but fix your remembrance last on that weight of 
misery which was just now suspended over your own heads. 
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Pimiflh these wreteket according to khdr deeerte ; mike 
theia a notable example io tbe rest of your dependants, that 
4^ath must be the portion of whoever dares reyolt. For, 
when once they are certain of this, your arms will be no more 
recfdl^d -Ic om your foreign enemies, to be employed in the 
xhastisement of your own depeiidants." 

In thife ^nanner Cleon* svpported the decree, and when he 
had concluded, Diodotus, the son of Encrates, who in the 
former assembly had most strenuously opposed the bloody 
fenteftce against the Mityleaeaos, stood forth, and thos re- 
plied : — 

" I neither blame those who proposed the resumption of the 
decree against Mitylene, nor do I praise the men who inveigfa 
against repeated consultations on points of the greatest im^ 
portance. But I lay it down for certain, that there are no 

♦ From the short sketch of Cleon's character given before by 
Thucydides, and the speech he hath now made, it is likely he 
can be no jfavoorite with the reader. Cicero hath styled 'him 
**A turbnlent but eloquent Athenian.'' Bv meads of his elo- 
quence, and an impudence that never could be dashed, he was 
now a prime favourite with tbe people, but the scorn and tenor 
of all good men at Athen^. He had ever been a snarier at Per- 
icles, but 80 long as he kved could obtain no share in the pub- 
lic administration. He had now got the ascendant by cajoling 
the people, snd by bis loud and daily invectives against their 
ministers and commanders. He will make a very splendid and 
▼ery despicable figure in the sequel. Aristophanes, who had a 

Sticular grudge against him, has exhibited him in the most 
graceful liglu. His comedy of the Horsemen or Knights is 
entirely employed to show him o£f. He calls him throof^boot 
the ** Paphlagonian," to brand his low and brutal disposition, 
who, "quitting his original trade of selling leather, vile leather, 
since people rather swam than walked in the shoes made of it, 
was now become the leading politiciati, the scourge and pest of 
the republic." The chorus of the play salutes him with the 
moat viltanous tiUes. And an oracle is cooked up, which proph- 
esietb that they shall never get rid of Cleon till he is oveiw 
powered by a greater scoundrel than himself. A dealer in black 
puddings is at last procured to be his competitor. The contest 
IS carried on with all the ribaldry and scurrility that unbridled 
wit could forge for such chs^cters, and Cleon is at length de- 
feated. This is the event upon the stage, but was by no means 
so in the state of -Athens. Thewit of Aristophanes seldom hurt 
knaves and scoundrels ; it wonndad and Was mischievous only 
to the AUeMt minitters and the w»nikaat patheu. 
THV.— ^VOL. I.— c c 
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two greater impediments of toiiiKi matdre conneel' thi^ jm». 
eipitadon and anger ; of which, ihe one is closely <^<^M^^ 
with madness, the other with i^aw inexperience and snolCuH* 
itary judgment. 

*' It may indeed be warmly asserted, that word?, are tol^e 
proper guides to actions. But the author of soilli an assei^ 
tion 4s either wanting in discernment, or confine^ It only to 
his own selfish views. He is wanting in discernment, if he 
imagines there is any other possible method of putting hgfat 
into things that are future or unseen ; or confines it only ^ 
himself, if, willing to recommend a scandalous measure, ana 
conscious he has not eloquence enoagh to support it openly, 
he launches out into pUusible calumnies, to intimidate his 
opponents as well as his audience. 

** But odious beyond all support is their procedure who 
prematurely condemn the advice of ott^ers as purchased and 
corrupt. For would they only acquiesce in the charge of 
ignorance, the defeated opponent goes off with the bare char- 
acter of a man less enlightened, indeed, but quite as honest. 
If he be charged with corruption, his point he may carry, but 
his honesty will ever be suspected : and if his point be lost, he 
must pass for knave and blockhead both. Such methods can 
never be conducive to the public good. The men best able 
to advise are by this means intimidated : though the public 
welfare would then be best secured, if every person of so 
disingenuous a temper Was not able to open his mouth ; for, 
then, by his seducements, the public could never be misled. 
But it is the duly of every true patriot to despise the slanders 
of opponents, and on fair and impartial views to get his own 
advice accepted. Xt is the duty of every well-regulated pub- 
lic, not indeed to load a man with honours for having given 
the best advice, but, never to abridge him of his present por- 
tion : and if he cannot prevail, by no means to disgrace, much 
less to punish him : for then, neither would the successful 
debater, from a view €t{ enhancing his own personal honours, 
ever speak against conscience, or aim merely at applause ; 
nor would he, who hath been unsuccessful in his motions, 
be greedy of proposing whatever may cajole, and so earn 
popularity for himself. But the method in vogue with us is 
the reverse of this ; and what is worse, if a person be sus- 
pected of corruption, though he advise -the most prudent ex- 
pedients, yet the odium .raised against him upon the weak 
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sHggestioA of haere, quite weighs him down, and we are de» 
prif«ibPf the manifest service he could do to the state. Nay, 
•uch is our method, that even the best advice, if readily of- 
fered, can escape suspicion no more than the worst. And 
faeUce it it necessarily incumbent, as well upon hiip who 
Vould persuade the public into the most prejudicial measures, 
1o seduce the people with art, as upon him who would ad- 
vise the bestf to disguise the truth in order to prevail. Amid 
these jugghngs, the public alone is debarred the service of its 
&D08t able counsellors, since in a plain and open method they 
cannot possibly act, and artifice must clear the way before 
them. For the man whp openly bestows any benefits upon it, 
is constantly suspected of doing underhand a greater to him- 
self 

" When affairs, therefore^ of so high concern are before 
you, when the general temper is so overrun with jealousy, 
we, who presume to advise, most enlarge our prospect farther 
than you, who only assist at a transient consultation ; be- 
cause we are accountable for what wq propose, and you are 
not accountable for the prejudices with which you hear. 
For, if not only he who proposed, but he who complied, were 
equally answerable for events, your determinations would be 
better framed than they are at present. But now» hurried 
along as you are by your hasty resentments on any sinister 
event, you wreak your fury only upon the single opinion of 
the person who advised, and not upon your own joint opin- 
ions, by concurrence of which the ]ni8carriage was incurred. 

** For my part, I neither stand up to deny certain facts in 
favour of the Mityleneans, nor to waste the time in fruitless 
accusations. We are not debating now what wrongs they 
have done us, siAce that would be a reproach to sense ; but 
what determination about them is best. For, though I can 
prove, beyond a scruple, that they have injured us in the 
most outrageous manner, yet I shall not for that reason ad- 
vise you to butcher them, unless it be expedient ; nor, were 
they ohjef ts of forgiveness, should I advise forgiveness, un- 
less I judged it for the interest of the public. 1 apprehend, 
that our consultations turn more upon a future than a present 
Tiew. And Cleon here most confidently asserts, that the 
surest expedient of your future welfare is, to prevent all other 
revolts by inflicting death in doom of this ; but, equally con- 
fident of the just expedient of future security, I declare quits 
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on th« odier side. And I entreat yon by no meiOis' to re- 
ject the real advantage of mine for the specious colovnngB 
of his advice. Strict justice^ I grant, may be with ^m ; and» 
enraged as you are against the Mityleneans, may have a siid-< 
den mflaence upon yoB. But we meet not here in judgment 
upon them, and justly to decide is not now our em|Joyment ; 
we are only to consult bow to dispose of them best for oiir 
Own advairtage. 

** In the paUSc coramnnitiea of men, death » the penalty 
awarded to several crimes ; to such as are net enoimous like 
this, but of a less guilty nature. Yet, puffsd up with hope, 
men run all hazards, and no one ever yet bath boldly incur- 
red the danger, if self^convinced beforehand that he oonld 
not survive the attempt. Where was the city so bent on te^ 
Tolt, that, when its own domes^- strength, or the aid of 
others, were judged unequal to the work, durst ever attempt 
iti The whole of mankind, whether individnak or eomnuni' 
ties, are l^ nature bable to sin ; and a law of infaOiUe pnM 
vention wul never be enacted. Men by repeated trials have 
enforced all kinds of punishment, attentire, if possible, to re- 
strain the outrages of the wicked. And in the early age it it 
probable, that mM&t penalties were assigned for the most 
enormous wrongs ; but, being found by experience ineffectual, 
they were afterward extended generally to loss of life : this^ 
however, is not yet efiective. Seme terror, therefore, ninst 
be invented, even mere alarasing than this, or this will nevet 
sufficiently restrain. Bnt, then, there is a poverty which 
renders necessity daring; there is a power which renders 
pride and insolence rapacious. There are other cdntinge»* 
oies, which, in the fervour of passions, as every homan mind 
is possessed by some too stubborn to admit a cure^ ^ive 
tbem on boldly to confront extreaii'liea. But the greatest ia^ 
centires of aH ara hope and love : this points ont a path« and 
^t moves along accortfing to direction : tins thoughtlessly 
proposetb the s^eme, and tbatimmediaitely svggesteth a cer<« 
tainty of success. These are the eeafces Of all ^nr evik ; 
and these invisible principles within us are too strong for all 
Uie terrors liat are seen without. To these add fortune* 
who eontribotes her ample share to divest the mind of its 
balance. She showa herself by unexpected starts, and en- 
conrageth eren the incompetent te venture dangers, and bath 
a greater influence eyet communitiea, as. the oida psoposed 
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bf tfaen^ Bre of the greatett concern, snch as liberty or de- 
Diinton, wbeT« every individual, amid the universal ardour, 
unaccountably plumes himself up, and acts with a spirit above 
himself. But, in truth, it is quite impossible ; it is a proof of 
egregious folly to imagme, when human nature is impelled by 
its own impetuous passions towards such objects, that the 
force of laws or any intervening terror is strong enough to 
divert them from due mark. Hence therefore anseth the 
strongest dissuasive to ua f^om. confiding in the penalty of 
death as the only pledge of our future safety ; which must be- 
tray us intaweak prejudicial measures ; which must drive aU 
revolters into utter despair, by showing them plainly that we 
shall never accept repentance, shall not give them one mo- 
ment's indulgence to paUiate their offences. 

** Consider with yourselves, in the merciful light, that a 
revolted city, when for certainty assured that it cannot hold 
ont, may submit upon oar own conditions, while yet in a ca- 
pacity to reimburse oar expenses, and to advance the future 
^bote. But in the opposite case, can you imaging there is 
any oity which will not better prepare itself for revolt than 
Mitylene hath done, and hold oat a siege to the last extremi- 
ty 1 Is there no difiierence between a quick and a slow sub- 
mission 1 Shall not we be. hurt, if forced through their despair 
to continue a tedious and expensive siege ; and, when the 
place is taken, to be masters only of one heap of desotation, 
nnable for the future to squeeze the least pittance or revenue 
from it ? It is revenue alone which renders tis a terror to our 
foes. We ought net, therefore, with the rigour of judges, to 
inflict the exactest punishments upon these offenders. We 
ought rather to provide for futurity, and by moderate correc- 
tion still to preserve those cities in a full capacity of paying 
ns the needful tribute. To keep men firm in their duty, we 
ahoitld scorn the expedient of severe and sanguinary laws, 
since mild discretionary caution would better answer the 
purpose. This prudent conduct we are now reversing, if, 
when repossessed of a cit^ stripped of its former liberty and 
ruled with violence, sufficient motives of revolt, that it may 
again become independent ; if now we judge that this ought 
to be avenged with a Weight of severity. Men who have 
known wl»t liberty is, ought not to be too severely chastised 
if they have dared to revolt ; but we ought to observe them 
w^ tiBMly Tig^tnee before they rev ^ to- joevent their ta* 
c c 2 
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kiAg the least step towards it, or even onee eiitertamn]|r A 
thought about it ; at least, when we have quelled the iamat* 
lection, the guilt should be fastened upon as few as possible. 
** Consider, I beseech you, with yourselves, how greatly 
you w^I err in this, and in another respect, if Cleon*s advice 
be approved. For now, the populace of all the cities are 
generally well affected towards us. They either refuse to co»< 
cur with the few in their revolts, or^ if their coneorrenoe be 
forced, they instantly turn enemies (o those who forced thmn f 
and you proceed to determine the contest, assured that' the 
populace of the adverse city will be active in your favour^ 
But, if you doom to general excision the people of Mitylene, 
those who had no share in the revolt, who, when once tbmf 
had got arms into their hands, spontaneously dehvered up the 

Slace, yo|| will be guilty, first, of base in^titude» (n mnr- 
ering yo\ir own benefactors ; and you will, next, eatabliiAi 
such a. precedent, as the factious great above aU things wish 
to see. For then, whenever the latter effect the revolt of 
cities, they will instantly have the people attached to ^Jseir 
party ; since you yourselves have enforced the precedent, 
that punislunent vnust fall upon the heads, not only of thi# 
guilty, but even of the innocent. Whereas, inideed^ though 
3iey had been guilty, we ought to have dissembled our knowl* 
edge of it, that we might not fmrce the only party which ever 
takes our side into utter enmity and aversion. And I esteem 
it much more conducive to the firm support of empire, rather 
to connive at the wrongs we may have felt, than in all the 
severity of justice to destroy those persons whom in interest 
we ought to spare. And thus, that union of justice to othdia 
and duty to yourselves^ in this instance of punishing the Mit^ 
^leaeans, as alleged by Cleofi, is plainly found to be grossly 
inconsistent, to be utterly impossible. 

" Own yourselves, thereforOy convkced, thut the greatesfc 
lit firom the conduct which I have reconb> 
out giving too wide a scope to merry or 
^ I could never suffer you to be seduced* 
nd in pursuance of it resolve * To ju^ 
ur own discretion, those guilty Mityien^ 
Mth sent hither to attend your decisions, 
con^ue as they we.* These are expedif 
welfare, and of immediate tervor to j6vi 
» Mft form the — -^ - ^ '^* — --— 
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gtand stronger up a^nst hottiie opposition than the men who 
rash to action with indiscreet unpremeditating strength." 

^[Kodottts ended here. And when these two opinions, dia- 
metrically opposite to one another, had been thus deliveredy 
the Athenians had a stiff contest in support of each^ and upoft 
holding up of hands there seemed near an e<)uality ; but the 
■Huority proved at ^t to be along with Diodotus. 

upon this they immediately sent away another trireme, en- 
joimng all possible despatch, lest this second, not coming in 
time, might find the city already destroyed, as the other had 
get the start of » day and a night. The Mitylenean ambas^ 
aadors amply furnished them with wine and barley- cakes, and 
promised them great rewards if they arrived in time. By 
this means they were so eaeer to accelerate the passage, that 
even while plying the oar tney ate their cakes dippf'd m wine 
Und oil ; and while one half of the number refreshed them- 
selves with sleep, the others kept rowing amain. So fortu- 
nate were they, that not one adverse olast retarded their 
course. The former vessel, as sent on a monstrous errand, 
had not hastened its passage in the least ; and the latter waa 
most intently bent on expedition. That, indeed, got before 
to Mitylene, but only long enough for Faches to read ovei* 
the decree, and give orders for its immediate execution. At 
that crisis the latter arrived, and prevented the massacre. To 
auch an extremity of danger was Mitylene reduced. 

The other Mityleneans, whom Paches had sent to Athens as 
deepest concerned in the revolt,* were there put to deaths 
aecordine to the advice of Cleon. And the number of these* 
aanoanteid to somewhat above a thousand. 

The Athenians, farther, demolished the walls of Mitylene 
«nd took away their shipping. They did not for the future 
enjoin an annual tribute upon the Lesbians, but dividing the 
wnole island into shares, except what belonged to Methymne, 
tiiree thonsatid in the whole, they set apart three hundred of 

* We hear no more in this history of Pache 
in the reduction of Lesbos, had done a great se 
try. and had behaved through the whole affair ^ 
tion and humanity. And yet Plutarch tells u& 
(in the Lives of Aristides and Nicias^, that at 
called to account for his conduct auring hi 
Ending he was going to be condemned^ his re 
d]gBi»ti«9 ioi»f9 )»i|^)tiat ||9 ii^atMt^ «lew h 
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these ftfl sacred to the gods, and sent some of thev own peo- 
ple, who were appointed by lot, to take possession of the rest, 
as fnU proprietors. The Lesbians, as tenants of these, were 
obliged to pay them two mine* yearly for every diare, in 
consideration of which they had still the nse of the soil. The 
Athenians also took from them several towns upon the con- 
tinent, which had belonged to the Mityleneans, and which 
continued afterward. in subjection to the Athenians. Thus 
ended the commotions of Lesbos. 

The same summer af^r the reduction of Lesbos, the 
Athenians, commanded by Nicias,t the son of Niceratus, ez- 

* 61. 9$. 2d. steiling. 

t Nicias is now for the first time in the chief command, who 
is to act DA^ of very great importance in the sequel of the war. 
We should, therefore, take some notice of him on his first ap- 
pearance. Plutarch, who has written his life, gives light into 
several circumstances which fall not within the cognizance of 
a general historian. He was bom of a noble family in Athens, 
and was one of the most wealthy citizens. Besides his estates, 
he had a large annual income from the sihrer mines at Launum. 
Not that those mines belonged to him, as one would infer from 
Plutarch ; for they were the patrimony of the state, annexed 
to it by Themistocies for the support of the navy : but, as Xen- 
ophon relates in his treatise of revenue, Nicias had a thousand 
slaves constantly employed in working these mines. He hired 
them out to Sosias the Thracian, who was undertaker of the 
work, on condition to receive a clear obolli a day for every one of 
them ; and he always kept up the number. His income from 
hence was therefore near 2,0002. sterling a year. He acted un- 
der Pericles so long ss he lived, and after his death was set up 
by the more sober and sensible Athenians as a balance to Cleon, 
who was the idol of the i>eople. Nicias was a true lover of his 
country, of ^unblemished integrity, and very gentle and comi^- 
cent in his manners. His good qualities were numerous and 
shining : his foibles were, a great diffidence of himself, and a 
dread of the people, which made him court them by lajring out 
his wealth in public games and shows for their entertainment. 
He had an inward fond of real piety ; but was superstidously 
attached to the ceremonial of the religion of his country. His 
great wealth drew a great number of followers and parasites 
aboot him ; and his benevolent disposition was always seeking 
occasions of doing good. In short, says Plutarch, "bad men 
had a sure fiind in his pusillanimity, and good men in his hu- 
maftuty." Nobody could either hate or fear him at Athens, and 
therefore his itOmnat tl»i» was great. He^ was alwwyt c«utioaa» 
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•outed a detiga npdn Minoa, the island which lies beiore Me- 
gara. The Megareans, having built a fort upon it, used it as 
a garrison. Bui it was the scheme of Nicias to fix the post 
of observation for the Athenians there, as being much nearer 
situated, and to remove it from Budorus and Salamis. This 
would prevent the judden courses of the Peloponnesians, 
frequent from thence ; would curb the piratical cruises ; and, 
at the same time, stop all importationr into Megara. Be- 
ginninc, therefore, with the two fort? deCacbed from Nissa, 
ke towL them by means of the engines he played against 
them from the sea ; and having thus opened the channel be- 
tween them and the island^ he took in by a wall of fortification 
that part of the mainland from whence, only by crossing the 
Oiorass and the help of a bridge, a succour co.uld be thrown 
into the island, which lay at a very small distance from the 
continent. This work was completed in a few days, after 
which Nicias, leaving behind in tne island a sufficient garri- 
son to defend the works^ drew off the rest of his army. 

About the same time this summer, the PlaUeans, whose 
provisions were quite spent, and who could not possibly hold 
out any longer, were brought to a surrender in the following 
Hianner. The enemy made an assault upon their wall, which 
they had not sufficient strength to repel. The Lacedsemo- 
Bian ffeneral, being thus convmced .of their languid condition* 
was determined not to take the place by storm. In this he 
acted pursuant to c»rders sent him from Lacedsemon, with a 
view that, whenever a peace should be concluded with the 
Lacedaemonians, one certain condition of which must be re- 
ciprocally to restore the places taken in the war, Plataea might 
not be included in the restitution, as having freely and with- 
out compulsion gone over to them. A herald is accordingly 
despatched wi^ this demand : " Whether they are willing 
▼oluntarily to give up the city to the Lacedaemonians, and ac- 
eept them for their judges who would punish only the guilty, 
and contrary to forms of justice not even one of those." 
The herald made this deoiand alovd. And the Platsans, 

and always diffident, and under such an awe of the people in 
the general assemblies, that they would shout out to him by 
way of encouragement, as his modesty was amiable and enga- 
ging when opp^ed to the impudence of Cleon. Thus much 
may suffice a^ present, since nis nailitary ^cpeditions and the 
whole of bis poUtieal condMct will be related by Thucydides^ 
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who were now redaced to ezcesnyc weakness, delivered 19 
the city. 

The Peloponnesians supplied the Plataeans with necessaiy 
sustenance for the space of a few days, till the five delegates 
arrived from Lacedsamon to preside at their trial. And yet, 
when these were actually come, no judicial process was 
formed against them. They only called them out, and put 
this short question to them — " Whether they had done any 
service to the Lacedamonians and their allies in the present 
warl" Their answer was, ** That th^ begged permission to 
urge their plea at large ;" which being granted, they pitch*ed 
upon Astymachus, the son of Asopalaus, and Laco, the son 
of Aeimnestus, who had formerly enjoyed the public hoopi- 
tality of the LacedsFsmonians, to be their speakers, who stood 
forth and pleaded thus : — 

** Placinff in you, O lAcedsmonians, an entire confidence, 
we have delivered up our city : but never imagined we should 
be forced to such a process as this, when we expected only 
to be tried by justice and laws ; when we yielded to plead, 
not before other judges as is now our fate, but only before 
yourselves. Then, indeed. We thought that justice might be 
obtained. But now we have terrible grounds for apprehend- 
ing, that we have at once been doubly overreached. Strong 
motives occur to alarm our suspicions, that the point most in 
view is to deprive us of our lives, and that you will not prove 
impartial judges. We cannot but be too certain of this, when 
no manner of crime is formally objected, against which we 
might form our defence ; when barely at our own entreaty 
we are heard, and your concise demand is such that, if we 
answer it with troth, we condemn ourselves ; if with false- 
hood, must be instantly refuted. 

*' Thus on all sides beset with perplexities, something of 
necessity must be said in our own behalf: nay, where the 
danger is so urgent, the only small glimpse of security ap- 
pears in hazarding a plea. For persons like us distressed, in 
silence to abandon their own defence, this may with sad 
compunction torture them at last, as if their safety might have 
been earned by speaking for themselves, though never was 
persuasion so much to be despaired of as at present. Were 
we, indeed, who are the persecuted party, entirely unknown 
to our judges, we might then allege such evidence as through 
ignorance you could not overturn, and so farther our defence. 
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Bat now we mnst speak before mei^ who are mibnxied ol 
every pdtit. Noc do our fears resalt from the prior knowl- 
edge yoQ have had of us, as if you were now proceeding 
against us for having in valour been inferior to yourselves ; 
but from our own sad forebodinffs, that we are cited to a tri- 
bim&l which hath already condemned us to gratify others. 
Tet, what we can justly say for ourselves in regard to all our 
differences with the Thebans, we shall boldly allege ; the 
good services we have done to you and the rest of Greece 
we shall fairly redte^ and strive, if possible, to persuade. 
'* To your concise demand^^Wbether we have done any 
od service in ^is war to the LacedaBmonians and their al- 
3 1 we answer thus : If you interrogate us as enemies, 
though we have done you no good, yet we have done you no 
harm ; if you regard us as friends, you have offended more 
than we, in making war upon us. In regard to the peace and 
against the Mede, we have ever honestly performed our 
duty : the peace was not Violated 6rst by us against him ; 
we alone^ of all the Boeotians attended you in the field to 
maintain the liberty of Ori^ece. For, though an inland peo« 
pie, we boldly engaged in the seaSght at Arteniisium ; and 
m the battle fought upon this onr native ground, we assisted 
you and Pausanias ; and whatever the danger to which 
Greece, in that troublesome period of time, was exposed, in 
all we bore a share beyond our strength. To you in partic- 
ular, O ye Lacedaemonians, in that greatest consternation 
Sparta ever felt, when after the earthquake your rebellious 
helots had soiled upon Iihome, we iomiediately despatched 
the third part of our force for succour. These things you 
are bound in honour^ever to forget. For thus upon former, 
and those most critical occasions, we with honour showed 
ourselves your friends. But at length we became your ene- 
mies ! For that blame only yoursdves : because, when we 
stood in' great want of support against the violence and op- 
pression of the Thebans, to you we applied, and by you were 
rejected. You commanded us then to address ourselves t« 
Athens. A^ens, you said, was near, but Sparta lay too re- 
mote to serve us. Yet, notwithstanding this, in the present 
war we have committed no one dishonourable act in re^rd 
to yon, nor should ever have committed. You enjoined us, 
indeed, to revolt from the Athenians, and we refused to com- 
p^ ; bat in this we bava^Mie noiojustice. For they march* 
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ed ehMHvttjr to our socemii' sgrnnsi thf Tbctem, wkm yot 
rfmmk Wck ; and to betray them afterward had be«i baee im 
«8 ; in ut, who were highly indebted to them, who at out 
own request were received into their friendship, and hon* 
onred by them with the freedom of Athene. No, it was 
rather our doty boldly to advance wherever they pleated 
to order. And whenever either you or the Athenians lead 
out your aUies into the field, not such as merely foUew yoa 
are to be censured for any wrong you may mpectively oon^ 
mit, but thoee who lead them out to its commission. 

** Manifold and notorious are the instances in which the 
Thebans have injured us. But outrageous above all is the 
last, about which you need no information, since by it we lit 
plunged into this depth of distress. A right undoubtedly we 
had to turn oar avenging arms upon men who, in the midst 
of peace, and, what is more, jopon the sacred monthly solem- 
nity, feloniously seised upon our city. We obeyed hawn 
that great universal law, which justifieth self-defence against 
a hostile invader ; and, therefore, cannot with any appearance 
of equity be now doomed to pumshmeot at their own insti* 
gation. For, if your own immediate interest, and their pres* 
ent concurrence with you in war, are to prescribe and regulate 
your sentence, 3F0U will show yourselves by no means fair 
judges of equity, but partially attached to {Hrivate intnest. 
What though these incendiaries seem now a people weH 
worth yoar gaining 1 there was a season, a most dangeroos 
and critical season, when you yourselves, and the other Gre* 
cians, were in diflfevest sentiments. Now, indeed, incited by 
ambition, you aim the fatal blow at others ; bin at diat sea* 
son, when the Barbarian struck at eiislaviog us all, these 
Thebans were then the Barbarian's coadjutors. And eqoi* 
table certainly it is, that our alacrity at that season should be 
set in the balance against our preeent transgressions, if trans* 
gressors at present we have been. You then would find our 
greater merits quite outweighing our petty offences ; and oar 
merits to be dated at a tinne when it was exceeding rare to 
see Grecian bravery ranged in opposition to the power of 
Xerxes ; when pr»ise was ascribed, not to those who, intent 
on self-prewN'vation^ dropped aU the means of withstanding 
his invasion, but who chose, trough a series of danger, cour- 
ageoasly to execute the most glonons acta. Of this number 
«re we, tad as such kawibeen, pre*eninMitfy, 1 
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ably distiiigtiiflhed. And yet, from this original we fear our 
ruin now may have taken ltd rise, as we chose to follow the 
Athenians from a regard to justice, rather than you from the 
views of interest. But so long as the nature of things con- 
tinues to be the same, you also ought to convince the world 
that your sentiments about them are not changed, that yocur 
principles stUl suggest it to you as your greatest interest, 
that, whenerer your gallant compatriots have laid upon yoa 
an obligation strong enough to be eternally in force, some- 
thing on every present occurrence should be done for us by 
way of just acknowledgment. 

** Reflect farther within yoursielves, that you are now dis- 
tin^isbed by the body of Greece as examples for upright, 
dismterested conduct. Should you, therefore, determine in 
regard to us what in justice cannot be supported, for the 
eyes of the world are now intent on your proceedings, wad 
as judgres applauded for their worth you sit upon us whose 
reputation is yet unblemished ; take care that you do not in- 
cur the general abhorrence, by an indecent sentence against 
valuable men, though you yourselves are more to be valued ; 
nor reposite in her common temples those spoils you have ta- 
ken from us the benefactors of Greece. How horrible will 
it seem for Plataea to be destroyed by Lacedaemonians ! that 
your fathers inscribed the city upon the tripod of Delphos m 
justice to its merit, and that you expunged its very being 
from the community of Greece to gratify the Thebans ! To 
such excess of misery have we been ever exposed, that, if 
the Medes had prevailed, we must have been utterly undone ; 
and now must be completely ruined by the Thebans, in the 
presence of you, who were formerly our most cordial friends ! 
Two of the sharpest, most painftil trials we are to undergo, 
who but lately, had we not surrendered our city, must have 
gradually perished by famine ; and now stand before a tribu- 
nal to be sentenced to death. Wretched Platasans, by all 
mankind abandoned ! We, who beyond our strength were 
once the supports of Greece, are now quite destitute, bereft 
of all redress ! Not one of our old allies to appear in our be- 
half ; and even you, O ye Lacedsmoniansj you, our only hope, 
as we have too much reason to apprehend, determined to 
give us up. 

** But, by the gods, who witnessed once the social oaths 
we mutaally exchanged ; by that viitue we exevted for the 

fHU.— VOL. I. — 1» D 
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general welfare of Greece ; by those we adjtire you to be 
moved with compassion, and to relent, if with the Thebans 
you are corabin^d against us ! In gratitude to us, beg the fa- 
vour of them, that they would not butcher whom you oaght 
to spare ; demand such a modest requital from them for your 
base concurrence, and entail not infamy upon yourselves, to 
give others a cruel satisfaction. To take away our lives will 
be a short and easy task ; but then, to efface the infamy of it, 
will be a work of toil. You have no colour to wreak your 
vengeance upon us as enemies, who have ever wished you 
well, and bore arms a^inst you in mere self-defence. Your 
decisions can in nowise be righteous, unless youexempt us 
from the dread of death. Recollect in time that you received 
us by free surrender, that to you we held forth our hands ; the 
law forbids Grecians to put such to death ; and that we have 
been from time immemorial benefactors to you. For ,cast 
your eyes there upon the sepulchres of your fathers, who fell 
by the swords of the Medes, and were interred in this our 
earth : these we have annually honoured with vestments, and 
all solemn decorations at our public expense. Whatever hath 
been the produce of our soil, to them we have ever offered 
the first fruits of the whole ; as friends, out of earth that was 
dear to them ; as companions, to those who once fought to- 
gether in tlie same field *, and, lest all this by a wrong deter- 
mination you instantly disannul, maturely reflect. For Pau- 
sanias interred them here, judging he had laid them in a 
friendly soil, and in the care of men with friendly disposi- 
tions. If, therefore, you put us to death, and turn this Pla- 
tsBan into Theban soil, what is this but to leave your fathers 
and relations in a hostile land, and in the power of those who 
murdered them, iiever again to receive the sepulchral hon- 
ours 1 Will you farther Enslave the spot on which the Gre- 
cians earned their liberty 1 Will you desolate the temples of 
those gods to whom they addressed their vows before that 
battle acainst the Medes, and so were victorious 1 And, will 
you abolish the solemn sacrifices which those gallant patriots 
have founded and anointed 1 

** It cannot, O Lacedaemonians, be consistent with yo\u 
glory, to violate the solemn institutions of Greece, the mem- 
ory of your own forefathers, and your duty to us your bene- 
factors, thus, merely to ^ratify the malice of a hostile party, 
to put men to death who have never wronged you. No; bat, 
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to spare, to relent, to feel the just emotions of compassion, 
to recall the idea not only what miseries we are designed to 
suffer, but what persons ihey are for whom they are designed ; 
and to remember the uncertain attack of calamity ; upon 
whom, and how undeservedly it may fall ! To you, as in 
honour and necessity too obliged, we address our entreaties ; 
invoking aloud the gods whom Greece at her common altars 
and wiw joint devotion adoresf to accept oar plea : alleging 
those oaths which your fathers have sworn, to pay them rev- 
erence. We are suppliants now at the sepulchres of your 
fothers ; we call upon the dead reposited there, to be saved 
from Thebans, that the kindest of friends, as we have been, 
may not be sacri6ced to the most deadly foes. Again, we 
recall to memory that day, in which havii^ performed the 
most splendid achievements in company with them, we are 
yet this day in dan^r of the most deplorable fate. Conclude 
we most — though it is hard for men in our distress to con- 
clude ; when the very moment their words are ended, their 
very lives are most imminently endangered : yet stilL we in- 
sist that we surrendered not our city to the Thebans ; rather 
than that we should have chosen the most miserable end by 
famine ; but confiding in you, into your hands we gave it. 
And highly fitting it is, that, if we cannot prevail, you should 
reinstate us in it, and leave us thpre at our own option to take 
our fate. But once more we conjure you, that we, who are 
citizens of Platasa, who have showed ourselves the most 
steady patriots of Greece, and now, O Lacedaemonians, your 
suppliants — may not ^be turned over, out of your hands, out 
of your protection, to the Thebans, our unrelenting enemies ; 
that you would become our saviours, and not doom to utter 
destruction the men to whom all Greece is indebted for her 
freedom." 

In this manner the Platsans spoke : and the Thebans, 
fearing lest their words might work so far upon the Lacedae- 
monians as to cause them to relent, stood forth, and declared 
a desire to be also heard, ** since the Plataeans, as they con- 
ceived, had been indulged in a much lonser discourse than 
was requisite to answer the question." Leave accordingly 
was inven, and they proceeded thus : — 

*< We 'should not have requested your attention to any 
thing we had to ofier, if these Platasans had replied in brief 
to the question, and had not mn out ii^to slander and invec* 
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thre igtinst us ; if thej lud not defended tbemselTes in 
points quite foreign to Uie purpose, and not at all charged 
•gainst tbem as crimes ; aira launched forth into their own 
praise, uncensured and unprovoked. But now it is incum- 
bent upon us, in some points to contradict, and in some to re- 
fute, to prevent the bad effects which might result, either 
from the criminations uttered affainst us, or the pompous 
praise they have bestowed upon themselves ; that you, under 
proper information with whom the greater truth remains, may 
fairly decide between us. 

*' Our enmity against them we openly avow, as it proceed- 
ed from just and honourable motives ; since to us, who were 
the founders of Platsa, after we had gain^ possession of 
Boeotia and of other towns as well as Platsa, which, after 
being purged from extraneous mixtures, remained in our ju^ 
risdiction — these men. disdain^ to pay submission, and scorn- 
ed original and fundamental laws. They wilfully divided 
from the other Boeotians, transgressing the laws of their coun- 
try, and, when likelf ^ be forced back into their duty, thej 
went over to the Athenians, and in concert with them accu- 
mulated wrongs upon us, which have since been justly retal- 
iated upon them. 

** But, when the Barbarian invaded Greece, they were the 
only Boeotians who did not join the Mode. This they al- 
lege, and hence they arrogate applause to themselves, and 
lavish their calumnies upon us. We grant, indeed, they did 
not join the Mede ; and Uie reason was, because the Athe« 
nians did not join him. Yet, afterward, when with the same 
all-grasping ambition the Athenians invaded Greeee, they 
were the only Boeotians then who joined those Athenians. 
But consider farther the respective situations from which 
such conduct ensued in both. Our city at that time was not 
administered by the few who presided with an eqiial and 
steady rule, nor directed by the general voice of the people. 
Its state was such, as with laws and policy is quite incom- 
patible ; it bordered close upon a tyranny : the encroaching 
ambition of a handful of men held fast possession of it. 
These, with no other view than the strong establishment of 
their own private authority in the success of the Mede, by 
force overawed the people, and opened their gates to the in- 
Tsder. This was not tne act of k whole city, of a city mas- 
tK of its own conduct ; wx ought ahe to be reproached lor 
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offences committed in despite of her laws. But, on the other 
hand, when the Mede was once repassed, and the city repos- 
sessed of her ancient polity, you ought then to consider — 
fresh invasions being formed by the Athenians, projects at- 
tempted to bring the rest of Greece and our dominions also 
into their subjection, sedition fomented among us, by favour 
of which they seized the greater part — whether in the field 
of Coronea we fought them and prevailed, recovered the lib- 
erty of BoBOtia, proceed even now with all alacrity to regain 
their liberty for others, supplying them with horse and all other 
military provision, far beyond any other confederate. Such is 
the apology we make for all the charge against us in having 
joined the Mede. But, that you have been the most outra- 
geous foes to Greece, and are most deserving of whatever 
punishment can be inflicted upon you, we shall next endeavour 
to demonstrate. 

" In order to procure some revenge on us, it is your own 
plea, * you became confederates and citizens of Athens. ' Be 
it so. You ought then to have marched in their company 
only against us ; you ought not to have followed them in their 
expeditions against others. Had your own wills been averse 
to attend them on these occasions, it was always in your 
power to h^ve recourse to that Lacedemonian league, in 
which you concurred against the Mede, and at>out which you 
make at present the greatest parade. Thatwpuld have been 
unply sufficient to turn aside our enmity from you ; and, 
what is above all, had securely enabled you to rectify your 
measures. But it was not against your will, neither was it 
upon compulsion, that you have solely adhered to the Athe- 
nians. 

" But then you rejoin : * It was base to betray your bene- 
factors.' Yet it was much more base and more enormous to 
betray at once the whole body of Grecians, with whom you 
had sworn a mutual defence, than the single Athenians : the 
Athenians truly have enslaved your country ; and the others 
would regain its freedom. You have not made your t)ene- 
factors the requital which gratitude enjoined, or which is ex- 
empted from reproach. ' Injured and oppressed, you applied,* 
it is pretended, * to them for redress ;' and then you co-oper- 
ated with them in oppressing others. But it is not more 
dishonourable. to be wanting in any act of gratitude, how 
jttstly soever it may be due, than to make the return in a 
D o 2 
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manner in itself nnjoat. Ton joonehres, bj actaa^ ttins, have 
offered undeniable proofs, that yon alone did not join the 
Mede (iom a zeal ior the Grecians, but nerely because the 
Athenians did not join him. Ton vtere desirous to act in 
concert with the latter, but in opposition to the former ; and 
now modestly claim to be reeorapensed by your country for 
all the iniquitous services you have done to a party. But 
justice will never suffer tins. To Athenians you gave the 
meference ; strive, therefore, from them to obtain redress. 
Cease vainly to allege the mutual oaths you once exchanged) 
as if they were obliged at present to preserve you : you re- 
iiMiunced, you violated first, those oaths, who rather concurrsd 
to enslave the u£ginet» and some other people of the same 
association, than endeavoured to prevent it ; and aU without 
compulsion ; still happy m the unmterrupted posseesion of 
your own rights, and not compelled to receive law from 
others, as was our fate. Nay, te the very last moment, be- 
fore this blockade was formed against you, when vre cidmly 
invited you to be <|uiet and neutral, you insolently refused. 
Which, therefore, is the people on whom aU Greece may 
fasten her hatred more deservedly than on you, who have 
made it a point to exert your bravery in mininff your country 1 
Those former good dispositions you have eo uirgely boasted, 
you have now shown plainly to be repugnant to ymir genius. 
What your natural turn hath ever been, the event baSi with 
truth ascertained. The Athenians took the road of violence, 
and you attended them through all the journey. And thus, 
ample proof hath been exhibited by us, that against our wiUs 
we served the Persian, and that you with most cheerful dis- 
position have promoted the Athenian tyranny. 

** But in regard to your finishing charge against us as guilty 
of excessive outrage and injustice : that, contrary to every 
law, in the midst of peace, on a day of sacred solemnity, we 
seized upon your city — tlus great offence, in our opinion, is 
less to be imputed to us than to yourselves. Had we mardi- 
ed, indeed, against your city in a hostile manner, had we 
scaled your walls and put your property te fire and sword, the 
charffe had then been just. But, if men of the first rank among 
you, Doth for wealth and birth, desirous to put a stop to your 
foreign combinations, and recall you to the common instito- 
lions of all Boeotians ; if such at their own free motion invited 
our presence, ^/vherein are we unjust 1 for the leader*, in all 
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cases, are greater transgrressors than the followers. Thoogfa, 
ID the present, neither are they in our judgments, nor are we 
transgressors. They were citizens as weU as you ; they had 
larger concerns at sUke ; and, therefore, opening their gate 
and receiving as within their walls as friends and not as Joes, 
they intended to prevent the corrupted part of your body 
from growing worse, and protect the worUiy and good accord<> 
ing to their merit They calmly studied the welfare of your 
mmds and your bodies, not suffering your city to become an 
alien, but recovering it again to its duty and relations, ex- 
empting it from being the foe of any honest Grecian, and re- 
uniting it in the bo^s of amity with them all. There ara 
proofs besides, that we did not intermeddle in a hostile man- 
ner. We did no manner of violence to any one : we pro- 
claimed aloud, that ** whoever ^^^as desirous to conform to 
the primitive institutions of all Boeotians, should come and 
join us.'* You heard oar voice with pleasure ; you came in 
and entered into articles with us ; you remained for a time 
without disturbance ; but at length, having discovered the 
smallness of our number, and then perhaps we were judged 
to have proceeded inhumanly in presuming to enter witii^ut 
the consent of your populace, you then returned us not such 
treatment as jou had received from us ; you made no remon- 
strances against innpvations, nor persuaded us to depart, bat 
in open breach of articles you rushed upon us. We lament 
not here so much the death of those whom you slew in this 
base attack upon us ; some colour of law might be alleged 
for their destruction : but when, contrary to every law, in 
cold blood, you murdered men who had spread their arms for 
mercy, and had surrendered themselves prisoners on promise 
of their lives — was not that a monstrous act 1 In one short 
interval of time you were guilty of three outrageous enormi- 
ties ; an infraction of articles, the succeeding butchery of oor 
people, and a breach of the solemn promise made to us, that 
you would not kill tbem, provided we refrained from plunder- 
ing your lands. Yet still you cry aldud, that we are the 
breakers of law ; you still remonstrate, that you are not debt- 
ors to justice. It is false. The point, we presume, will 
soon be determined right : and for these, for all offences, you 
ahall have your reward. 

"We have thus distinctly run over this affair, for yocff 
eakes, ye Lac6d»monian8>» as well as for oiu own ; that 
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ydii may be convinced v»ith how much equity you are going 
to condemn them, and that we have pursued the affeiidera 
upon yet stronger obligations of justice. Let not tJie^recJtal 
of their former virtues, if virtues truly they ever had, mollify 
your hearts. Virtue should be pleaded by men who have suf- 
fered ; but, on those who have committed baseness, it should 
redouble their punishment, because they sin in foul contrari- 
ety to their former selves. Let them not save themselves 
by lamentations and pathetic complaints, though they cried 
out so movingly upon the sepulchres of your fathers, arid their 
own destitute and forlorn condition. For, to stop their cries, 
we have proved a^inst them that our youths, when butcher- 
ed by them, met with a more cruel and unjust fate : those 
youths, some of whose fntherB, reconciling Boeotia with you, 
died in the field of Coronea : the rest, now advanced in years, 
bereft of their children, their houses desolate, prefer a sup- 
plication far more just to you, to avenge them upon these 
Plateans. Those are most deserving (rf pity who have suf- 
fered some great indignity ; but when vengeance is duly in- 
flicted on such men as thede Plat«ans, the world hath cause 
to triumph. Their present destitute forlorn condition is 
the work of themselves. They wilfully rejected a better 
alliance ; and, though uninjured, broke every law against us ; 
executioners of hatred more than justice, though now about 
to suffer less than the precedent they set requires. For 
they shall be executed by lawful sentence ; not like men who 
with stretched-out hands obtained fair quarter, as they de- 
scribe themselves, but who surrendered on this condition — to 
submit to justice. 

*' Avenge, therefore, O Lacedaemonians, the law of Greece, 
so grossly violated by them. Retaliate all the injuries we 
have suffered, requiting so that cheerful friendship we have 
over shown you ; and let not their flow of words overturn our 
just demands. Make now a precedent for Greece hereafter 
to follow. Show them that decisions must be formed, not 
according to what men may say, but according to what they 
have done : if their actions have been right, that a short sim- 
ple narration may at any time suffice ; but, if those actions 
nave been wrong, that all studied ornamental periods are in- 
tended to disguise the truth. If those who preside at judg- 
ments, as you at present, would proceed in a summary way 
to a general determioation against the guilty, little room 
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would be left to disguise ui^ustififtble actions by plausibb 
speeches." 

In th^jBitfiner the Thebans replied ; and the Laced«mo- 
nisD judges agreed in the resolution, that the question—* 
*' Whether they had received any good serrice from them in 
the war t" was properly and fairly conceived. They ground- 
ed this upon the former proposal made to them to remaui 
neutral, according to the old treaty of Pausanias after the 
Medish invasion, and upon another more lately, which they 
had offered before they had blocked them up, to be common 
friends to both sides, in conformity tq the same treaty. But 
after this double refusal, looking upon themselves as no long* 
er bound to observe those articles which others had deliber- 
ately infringed to traverse their iotorest, they now proceed 
ajgain to bring them forward man by man, and put the ques- 
tion, ** Whether they had done good service to the Laceda- 
monians and allies in the present warl" and upon their an- 
swering *>* No," led them aside and slew them. Not one of 
the number did they exempt ; so that in this massacre there 
perished of Platsans not fewer than two hundred, and twen- 
ty-five Athenians who had been besieged in their comj^y; 
and all the women were sold for slaves. The Thebans as- 
aiffned the city, for the space of a year, to be the residence 
ofcertain Megareans, who had been driven from home in the 
rage of a sedition, and to those surviving Platsans who had 
been friends to the Theban interest. But afterward they 
levelled it with the earth, rooted up its whole foundation, and 
near to Juno's temple erected a spacious inn, two hundred 
feet square, partitioned within, both above and below, into a 
riTnge of apartments. In this structure they made use of the 
foofo and doors that had belonged to the Platsans ; and of 
the other moveables found within their houses, of the brass 
and iron, they made heds, which they consecrated to Junci, 
in whose honour they also erected a fane of stone one hun- 
dred feet in diameter. The land being confiscated to public 
use, wae farmed out for ten years, and occupied by Thebans. 
So much, nay, so totally averse to the Piataeans were the 
Lacedemonians become ; and this merely to gratify the The- 
bans, whom they regarded as well able to serve 4hem in the 
war which was now on foot.* And thus was the destruction 

* Tbucydides hath here been very sparing of his censuie^ 
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of Plauea* completed in the ninety-third year of its alliance 

with Athens. ,.»,,, 

The forty sail of Peloponnesians, which had been sent to 
the relief of Lesbos, after flying through the open sea to avoid 
^e pursuit from Athens, were driven by a tempest on the 
coast of Crete ; and from thence they separately dropped into 
Cyllene, a Peloponnesian harbour, where they fonnd thirteen 
triremes of Leucadians and Ambraciots, with Biasidas, the 
son of Tellis, sent thither purposely to assist Alcidas wiih his 
counsel. It was now the project of the LacedaBmonians, 
•mce they had miscarried at Lesbos, to augment their fleet, 
and sail immediately for Ck)rcyra, now embroiled in isedition, 
as there were «o Athenians in those parts, excepting only 
twelve ships which were stationed at Naupactus ; anfl thus 
their design might be effectuated, before a fleet large enough 
to obstruct them could be sent from Athens. This wis their 
plan, and Brasidas and Alcidas prepared for its execution. 

The Oorcyreans were now embroiled in a sedition, excited 
by the return of the prisoners, whom the Corinthians had ta- 
ken in the naval engagements of Epidamnus. They had ob- 
tained their release, as was pubUcly given out, for the sum 
of eighty' talents,* for the payment of which their former 
friends at Corinth had joined in a security ; but, in fact, for 
a secret promise they had made the Corinthians, to put Cor- 
cyra into their hands. To fulfil their engagements, they 
tampered with every single Corcyrean, in order to brin^ about 
a revolt from the Athenians. An Athenian and Connthian 

Nothing bad enoup^h can be said of the Lacedemonian beha- 
viour on this occasion. To put brave men to death coolly and 
deliberately, who had most gallantly defended themselves, and 
merely for their steady attachment to liberty and the Atheni- 
ans, shows the public spirit of the Spartans at this time to 
have been none at all. The city of Plataea, thus barbarously 
demolished, was rebuilt afier the peace of Antalcidas, which 
put an end to the Peloponnesian war. But not long after it 
was again demolished by the Thebans, for a refusal to join 
them against the Lacedaemonians. However, Alexander the 
(jrreat bnce more re-established it, in a generous acknowledg- 
ment of the services that little state had rendered to Greece; 
and the Plataeans continued, even in the time of Plutarch, to cel- 
ebrate the annual festival in honour of those who at the famous 
battle of Plataea had died for the Uberties of Greece. 
* i$,$(W. sterling. 
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ship arrived at the same time with ambassadors on board. 
These were admitted together to an audience, at which the 
Corcyreans decreed " to maintain their alliance with the Athe- 
nians according lo treaty — but to be friends to the Pelopon- 
nesians as in preceding times." Pythias, who at that time 
was at the head of the people, entertained and lodged the 
Athenians withoi^t the public warrant. And, therefore, against 
him the accomplices prefer an accusation, as plotting how to 
subject Corcyra to Athenian slavery. JPythias being acquit- 
ted, in his turn exhibits a charge against five of the most 
considerable of their number, for having cut pales in the 
sacred grove of Jupiter and Alcinus. The fine for every pale 
was by law a stater.* Being condemned to pay the whole, 
they fled into the temples and sat down as supplicants, in 
hope to obtain a mitigation of their fine, which was quite ex- 
orbitant. Pythias, who was also strong in the senate, gets 
a fresh order to have it levied in all the rigour of kw. Thus 
debarred of any legal redress, and conscious further that Py- 
thias, so long as he continued in the senate, would prevail 
upon the people to declare those their friends and those their 
foes who were so to Athens, they rise up from the sanctuary, 
and, seizing daggers, rush suddenly into the senate-house, 
where they stab Pythias and others, both senators and private 
persons, to the number of sixty. Some few, indeed, who 
were the adherents of Pythias, saved themselves oii board 
the Athenian vessels which yet lay in the harbour. 

After this bold assassination, they summoned the Corcyre- 
ans to assemble immediately, where they justified their pro- 
ceedings " as most highly for the public good, and the only 
expedient of preventing Athenian slavery ;" advising them 
** for the future to receive neither of the rival parties, unless 
they came peacefully in a single vessel ; if in more, to declare 
them enemies ;'* and in conclusion they forced the ratification 
of whatever they had proposed. They also instantly despatch- 
ed ambassadors to Athens, representing the necessity they lay 
under to act as they had done, and to persuade those who 
had fled for refuge thither, not to rush into such measures as 
might hurt the welfare of their country, from a dread' of the 
. miseries which might thence ensue. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Athens, the Athe- 
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niaiM laid them and all their adherents mider an arrest, as e»- 
emies to the state, and sent them prisoners to uEgina. 

In the meantime, those of the Corcyreans who had thn* 
seized the goyemment, animated by the arrival of a Ckmnthi- 
an trireme and a Lacedemonian embassy, attack the people 
and overpower them in battle. The people, by favour of the 
night, which approached, fly to the citadel and more derated 
parts of the city, where they drew up together and secured 
their posts ; they also ^ot possession of the Hyllaic harbour. 
But their opponents seized the forum, where moat of their 
own houses were situated, and the harbour, which pointa 
towards the forum and the continent. 

The, day following they skirmished a little with their mis- 
sive weapons, and both parties sent out detachments into the 
fields, to invite the concurrence of the slaves, upon a promise 
of theV freedom. A majority of slaves came in to the as- 
fcistance of the people, and the other party got eight hundred 
aisuliaries from t)ie con'- — * 

After one day's resp 

people get the better n( 

' . posts and their numbers. 

assisted in the combat, 

houses, and sustaining i 

Uie close of the evenii 

then, ipprehensive lest 

8i4 ao at a shout seize 

in order to stop their p 

round the forum, and u 

ther their own nor thos 

of the merchants were 

city was in danger of t 

wind arisen to drive th( 

the contest, and brougl 

plied themselves to stri 

an vessel, after this vi( ^ 

privately away ; and many of the auxiliaries, who crept off 

nnperceived, repassed to the opposite shore. 

The day following, Nicostratus, the son of Diotrephes, who 

commanded th<p Athenian squadron, comes up to their as- 

aistance with his twelve sail from Nanpactus and five hundred 

heavy-armed Messenians. He forthwith negotiated an ac- 
commodation, and persuades them to make up the affoir ^ith 
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WW wth T, by UMUntk eondenning the ten priiici{itl a<^ 

tkors ef the aadiiion (who 4miiiedi«t8iy fled), and permitting 

all others to continae in the city, upon articles eigned between 

both paities and the Atheniane-^" To have the saase frienda 

and the aame foes." Having so far carried his point, h^ 

waa intent on immediate departure. But the managers fe^ 

Ihe people made him a praf>osal to leave five ships of hik 

^ a^ iia4ron with thi§|^ to deter the enemy from any fresh com4 

* ipotioii, wiiich should be replaced by five of their own, whk» 

my wouU instantly man to attend him on his station. With 

tbo praposal he complied ;^ and they named distinctly the 

Marinars, who to a joanwere of the opposite party. Afifrifh^ 

•«d at tins as a pretext to convey them to Atlitas, Ihey s^ 

4awn ia the temple of the Dioscuri. Nicostratus e ndoaipw 

•d to raise them up «nd to cheer their deepondency. • Yet - 

'" ; and the people rah again «a 

»fusal -to put to sea waa a plain 

insincere throu^houU l^en, 

he arms they could find j and 

« hands had inunediately beeft 

at interposed. 

these proceedings, ti^e their 
»mple of Juno. The niisikfer 
hundred. The people, gfown 
turn, persuaded theiaii>l6aye ' 
irevaiiled, transport them iiAe. 
ample of Juno, whither ^eqr ■ 
ce was carefully sent thepi. - 
Lhia- posture, about the fourth 
Mn of the latter body into that 
which had assembled at Cyl- 
appear in sight to the nuoa^ber 
>mmander«dn-chief as be£Ne^ 

luosel. They came to anchor 

in the harbour of Sybota on the main ; and next morniDg, at 
bre^ of day, steered diiectly for Corcyra. 

Great waa the tumult now at Coftyra : they were afraid 
of the maleconlenU- within, and the hostile fleet approaching 
the city. ^Th^ get sixty ships immediately afloat, and each 
so iast as it was manned advanced to meet the foe. T\m 
Athenians, indeed, proposed t» put out 6»t to sea Ihesa- 

TBU.— ^(Mb. U — « « 
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Mlvef J vtA that the Coroyiwrn thoM «fterwMd com out 
Sd join them, when they had got all their ahip. together^ 
But, as they advanced in a straggUng manner tovrards the 
enemy, twd ships went directly oyer to them ; and on boaid 
odiers the mariners wereiit Wowe with one another. In 
■hort, there was no manner of order m any of tfieHrniotimw. 
The Lacedwmonians, perceiwig how it was, with ^yenty ^f 
their ships dreyr up to engage the Corcyr^ans^and oppoeed 
the lemaihder to the twelve ^themana, two of whicft we» 
only the Salaminian and the Paralus. , Z ,^ 

The Corcyreatis, who charged m this disorderly ttaanper, 
and with few ships in a Une, Were on their aide tetc^ d^ 
tnssed; while the Athenians, fearing lest the other, vastly 
gmwioT in number, might quite surround their little sqaadnm, 
' would not venture ta attack them wh«i all together, nor to 
^reA upon the imddle of the enemy's line ; but, aasanHing 
them towards one of the extremities, sink xme of their ships. 
Upon this, the Peloponnesians having formed % circle, the 
Athenians sailed round and round, and endeavound to break 
iheir older. Those who pursued the Corcyreanr perceiving 
" ihis, and fearing what had happened, formerly at Naupaotus, 
rt«ered away from thence to support their own aqBadroq. 
And now, with their whole imbodied strength, Uiey designed 
to pour upon the Athenians. They, havm^^hfea^^alnfted 
^ the hekn, fell gradually away. They were desiMMs ftoCtvoor 
the flight of the Corcyreans beyond the passibilit]^of«chaie, 
snd so they fell oflf entirely at their own leisure, WBefiof^ the 
enemy in their front still ranged in order. Suell vos this en- 
gagement, which at the settmg df the sun waa quite ended. 
The Corcyreans were afraid lest the enemy, in prosecution 
of their victory, shoidd immediately assauh the city, or take 
up the persons m the island, or by some other method at- 
tempt to distress them. For this reason ^hey removed the 
prisoners again froni the island into the temple of Juno, and 
applied themselves to guard the city. But the ehemy, though 
victorious at sea, durst not think of proceeding to-attack the 
city ; but, satisfied wi^ taking thirteen ships tMsIongiagto the 
ciorcyreans, they returned to the mam, from whence they bad 
sallied to the^engagement. The ne^t day also they refrain- 
ed from making any attempt upon the city, where the disor- 
der and consternation were as great as ever. Brasidas is re- 
ported urgently to have pressed it upon Alcidas, but in the 
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c«wMaofwarkwuqiiitde7«rn^d. ThefhadU,kmw€9mi 
at Cape Leucymne, and pluodered the eouitry. 

The Corcyrean people, whose iears w6re still svgoestinfr 
that they should be attacked by^the €^nemy!s fleet, hadconier- 
red with the sopphants and'iviiers about the only raeana to 
piiefenre the city. ' And some of them they persuaded to join 
m navigating their ships ; for bf some means 6r other they 
had again iBanned thirty, eacpectiijg every moment thejene- 
my's approach. But the Peloitonnesians contiDiied the rar- 
^e of iheir fields oaky t^l noop, and then repassed to their 
foraier stations. Yet before the dawn of the succeeding day 
they sawM^ lights held up, to denote an equal number of 
Athenian diips advancing ^rom Leucas. The Athenians, ad- 
vertised of the sedition and the course of the ^eet under Al- 
cidas against Corcyra, had sent away this re^enforcement un- 
der the command of Eurymedon, the son of Thucles. U))on ' 
this the Peloponnesians, while yet it was night, crept home- 
ward along the-shore, andcanying their vessels over the Isth- 
mus of Leucas, lest they should l^ discovered in going round 
it, safely retreated withm their own confines. 

When Hie Corcyreans had discovered the approach of the 
AtlMBoian re-enforcement,, and the departure of the enen^y* 
they received the Messentans within their walls, who 1w 
DOW had lodged without ; and, having ordei^d the ships ^^ieh 
th^ had manned to come i^ut into the Hyllaic narbour, 
while they were going about in pursuance of this order, they 
put all the adverse taction whom they found to the sword. 
Those, farther^ who had took on in the ships at their persua- 
sion, they threw into the «ea, and then retired. They after- 
wanl went to June's temple, and persuaded a party of sup- 
pliants there, to the amount of fifty, to undergo a judicial trial, 
m, which they were all condemned to dte. The majority of 
suppliants, who refused to hear such persuasion, no sooner 
saw the iate of their brethren, than they either slew one an- 
other within^ the temple, or hung themselves up upon the 
trees within its verge ; each finding, some expedient (et his 
own despatch. During those sev^n days that Eurymedon 
with his reneniorcement continued at Corcyra, the pecmle of 
that city extended the maseaere to all whoib thiey judged their 
enemies. The crime on^ which they justified their proceed- 
ings was their attempt to overturn the democracy. 

Some perished n^ely through private enmity ; seme for 
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i\n mmm &«y kiid lent, bf the htttids ef ^ honmren. 
Every kind of defttk was here ezyinted. Every dreedfv) ict 
mnal in a sedition/'end iiiof» than naoal, was perpetrated 
iMFvr. For fathers ^lew ^eir*ichiIdi«B ; some were dragged 
frolm altars ; SBd some .were bdlShered at then: And a buri- 
ber «f persons tiflmored hi the i^ple of Baechns were star- 
ved to death : so^eroel wall <#« pjpOgress of this se^timi, miA 
so^ccessively cruel drait-appear^^Gaose the first of so black 
a nature that ever hmened. . Buf aflterward the e«fntafi«i 
spread, one roi^ say, wroogh the iivh(^ extent of Greece, 
when faetions raged in every o!g\ fffe^ popular demagofnes 
contending for the Athenians^ ^^ij^spirin^ few for the I^ce- 
dvmonians. In peace, it is. true^ they were void of all pre> 
text, of all opportunity, to invite\hese rivals. Bat now, 
amid declared hostilities, and tho^qnest of aHiance to affiet 
their enemies and add an increase of strength to 'themselves, 
opportenities'were easily found by such as w^e fend of in- 
novatiovw to introdu^ ^e side they favoured. The conso- 
qnence of this was sedition in cities, with all its nrnnerous 
and tragical incidents. Such were now, and such things ever 
will be, so long as human nature continues the same ; but 
under greater or less aggravations and diversified in circnra- 
stances, according to the several vicissitudes of conjunctures 
which shall happen to occur. In the seasons of peace and 
affluence, communities as well as individuals have their tem- 
pers under better regulation, because not liable to that ^4k 
lence which fiows from necessity. But war, which snatdieth 
from them their daily subsistence, is the teaeher of violence, 
and assimilates tiiefMMsions of men totheirinresent condition. 
By these means were cities harassed with seditions. And 
these to whose fete the later cc^mmotions fell, threngh inqnky 
what had happened in such instanees before, grew enormous- 
ly ambitious to suppress the machhiation of others, bodi in 
nolicy of attempts and extravagance of revenge. Even worde 
lest now their former significance, since to palliate actions 
they were quite distorted. For truly, what beforw-was brutal 
courage, b^gan to be esteemed that fortitude which becomes 
ft human and aoendile creature ; prudent consideration, to be 
specious cowardice ; modesty, the disguise of effeminacy ; 
and being wise in every thittff, to be good for nothing. The 
hot fiery temper %as adjudged the exertion of true manly val- 
09t ; eatttious and cidm deliberation, tH>e a j^ausMe pretext 
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for intoaded kM? ery. He wbm bofled with indignaUoB wm 
undoobtMlly trusty ; who pjCMamed to contradict, wu orer 
stitpected. He who scKM^eded in a ibgnish scheme wm 
wiee, iwd he who suspecled smh phMstices in others was stiU 
ft^more able ^nius. Bat w«s he proviSeht enough, so at 
never to be m: need of sijch base expedients, he was one 
that would not stand to hh enMemenU, and most shamefully 
«wod by his foe& In shott, ne Wbo*could prevent another 
in executing Tillany, or oould pervade a well-designing per- 
•OB to it, was cure te b^ applauded. 

Men now, who wertf ^ied in blood, were less valued or 
caressed than such as wej« connected by votuntary combina> 
tioo ; since the latter, unscrupulous and unnnquisitive, were 
more ready to embark hi any scheme whatever. For now 
associations wero not formed Ua such mutual advantage as is 
coBMstant with, but for the execution of such rapines as are 
contrary to, human laws. In mutual trust they persisted, not 
oat of any regard to relifl»ous obli^tion, but from the bond 
of conmiunicated ffuilt. To the fair and* honest proposals of 
adversaries they nearkened indeed, when auch l^ active 
strenj|[th could control them, but never through caindid in- 
genuity. Revenge upon another was a more valued posses- 
fion than never to have suffered injury. Oaths^ if ever made 
for present reconciliation, had a temporary force, so loi^ as 
neither knew how to break them : but never when either 
party had powet' to abet their violation. He who, at inviting 
opportunity, durst firat incur the perjury, if the adversary was 
off his guard, executed his rancour with higher spirit than 
Irom enmity open and avowed. Such a step wa» thouaht 
most secure ; and,^because he had thus surpassed in jpute, 
it was certainly extolled as a masterrpiece of cunning. Large 
is the number of villains, and such obtain more easily the 
reputation of dexterity than their dupes can that of goodness : 
the latter are apt to blush; the former most impudently 
trinmph. ^ v 

The scarce of all these evils is a thirst of power, in conse- 
quence either of rapacious or .ambitious passione. The mind« 
when actuated by such, is ever ready to engage in party feuds. 
For the men of large influence in communities, avowing on 
both sides a specious cause, some standing up for the just 
equaUty of the popular, others for the fair decorum of the 
amtocr^tical government, by artful aoonds, embanassed thaao 
i«3 
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ooomraiiitiM for tMr o^^ pnMte hicre^ ^flk qidM, latetit 
on Ytotory, curied on the eontankion wt(}i;the iMeesiest sfHrit. 
They most darhiffly projected, and tlw» regokrly oxecoted, 
iSio moit dreadful machinationir. Thoir revenge was n6t lim- 
ited by joatiee of the pnblus w^fiure | If aimed At more anypto 
aattafaetion. EHber Mde constantly measored it by such tetal-' 
iation aa waa judged the aweeleat, either by a e9pital eondMi- 
nation through an iniquitous sentence, or by earning the -vie- 
ttixy %nth their &mi hands, in which they ware always ready 
to glut the present rancour of ^eir heartsi And hence it wss, 
that the pious >nd iipiij(ht conduct was on both sides disre- 
garded. And, whoft any point of great isiportance waa befove 
them, to cany it by specious collusive oratory was the gran^ 
est enhancement o( their credit. Yet alt this while, tiio 
moderate members of such communities, either hated becaosa 
^y would not meddle, or envied for such abnozioos amdwti 
Ml victims to both. 

Seditions in this manner introduced ereiy ^|>ecieB of oot- 
Titfeoua wickedness into the Grecian manners. Sincerity, 
ir&ch is most frequently to be found in generous tempers, 
vras laughed out of countenance and for ever vanislitod. It 
was become the ^miversal practice to keep up a constant en* 
mity of imention against one another, and never to believe. 
No promise was strong enough, no oath sufficiently solemn^ 
to banish such mutual diffidence. Those who excelled in 
shrewd consideration resigned all hope of any lasting security, 
and stood ever on their guard against those whom it was impose 
SiUe for them to trust. But persons of meaner understand^ 
ings took mere effectual means for their p/esetvation. Living 
in constant apprehensions, from their own inieriori^.»nd the 
erafi of their opponents, lest by Words they should be over* 
reached, or that sudi subtle heads migat ^execute theff 
treacheries upon them unawares, they boliMy seized the pres* 
ent moment, and at once despatched the men they dreaded \ 
who, presuming too much on their own penetration, «nd that 
it was superfluous to ^m^ blow at those whom they could 
at any time suppjsnt by cunning, despised them so far as to 
neglect a proper guard) and so contributed to their own de- 
struction. 

Many Such daring outrages were ndw by way of precedent 
committed at Corcyra ; nay? all whatever, that men, who are 
WnakiBf le veoge i^oR a^iA as belbro «M« theAr aMMit«M, aai 
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had exerted iMr iHpenonty w^ saTsgeRess more than fan- 
mamty, can in tufb TaHdiate upon them, were executed there. 
Some joined in these ftfcts of violence to procure a discharge 
ijrom tikeir fortnet poverty ; but the greater number, through 
a passionate desireHtf seise the property of their ne^bours : 
or, though they were not turod by the hist of rapbe, but en- 
gased in the contest upon iair and open views, yet, hurried te 
mud extravagance through mad and undisciplined anger, -they 
proceeded -to cruel acts, and with inexcnrable fery. The whole 
order of human life was for a season confounded in this city. 
The human temper, too apt to transg^resa in spilb of laws, and 
now having gained the aaeendant over law, seemed pleased 
with exhibiting this puUic manifestation, that it was too weak 
for anger^too strong for justn;e, and an enemy to all superi- 
ority. Meft eouM not otherwise have awarded the preference 
to revenge over righteims du^, and to lucrs over that htdnt 
of justice in which envy never ybt had fomei to annoy them. 
But more than this, when the point- in view is revenge upon 
others, men haughtily make precedents agamst themselves^ 
by infringing those laws which are binding^by the ties of na- 
ture, and from which alone any hope of -safety can4>6 extract- 
ed for themselves in a plunse of misery, precluding ^us all 
possibility of redress, should they be reduced in some foture 
•xtremitv to make the same ap(4al. 

And thus the Corcyreaps contiaued^e ex^ute the ra^ of 
such cruel passions ^ipen the heads of one another, within 
the precincts of their own city, of which this waa the first ex% 
ample in Greece, till Euiymedon, vridu^ Athenian fleet un- 
der his command, put out acain to sea. 

But, after his departure, they who by flight had preserved 
their lives, to the number of about five hundred, having seiz* 
ed ^eir forts upon the opposite shore, got possession of their 
own land on that side the water. Potting out hence, they^ 
plundered the Gorcyreans in the »kinj, and made su<Jh havoe 
that a violent famine ensued in the ei^. They farther sent 
a deputation to Lacefdemon and Connth, to negotiate the 
means of their restoration. But nothing of this kind succeed- 
ing, they got together afterward a b^y of auxiliaries and 
transports, and so' passed over to the Island of Coroyra, to 
the amount of six hundred men. Havinff now set fire to their 
' transports, to i^reclude every other expedient but gaining firm 
footing where now they were, tl^ marched up to I' 
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UiB Ittone, and hsvio^ fortilM themflcfves theve, n^e crnd 
work wkh those m the. city, and were masters of the coontiy 
lovnd idioat. 

About the end of the same summer, the Athenians sent 
out twentf sail for Sicily, under the command of Laches, the 
sen of Melsnopas, and Charceadas, the son of fiophitetus. A 
war was now on foot between the Syraeusans and Leontines. 
Confederate with the Syraeusans were, excepting Camarina, 
all the Dorie cities, which had formerly entered mto alliance 
with the Lacedemonians before this war broke out,^ but had 
yet nowhere effectually Joined them. With tiie Leoo^nes 
were the Chalcidic cities, and Camarina. Of Italy, the Lo- 
crians sided with the Syraeusans : and the Hhegians, Ii«b 
the motive of consanguinity, with the Leontines. '^ke allies^ 
therefore, of the Leontines sent to Athens,* pe6ti<ming the 
Athenians, in respect of their old alliance and their Ionic de- 
s^nt, to send them a succour of shying t for the Syraeu- 
sans had now bfocked them up both hy land and sea: The 
Athenians immediately sent, one, givine out that they were 
boimd in duty to take this step; but weir real motive was 
to prevent the exportation -of com from thence to Pelopon- 
nesus, and also to sound the possibility of bringing Sicily into 
their own subjection. Their squadron, therefwe, arriving at 
Rhegium on the Italian shore, suppstted their alUes in the 
present war -^ and in this the summer ended. 

In ^the beginning of the winter^the pla^ broke ov^ a sec- 
ond tinie at Athens ; not that during th» whole interval of 
time it had wholly eeased, thouffh its rage had very much 
abated. But now the mortality began again, and continued 

♦ One of the persons, or the chief, employed on this occasion, 
is. said to be Gorgias of Leontium, the first rhetorician of that 
or of any age. When h)is had his audience from the Athenians 
to deliver the reasons of his embassy, he made a speech so 
smooth and flowing^ so new in the manner of its turns, so pret- 
ty in the e»>ression« and so nicely diversified by a change and 
exposition of figured, that he won their heaHs, and suc^eded in 
his negotiation. Our historian, indeed, who takes no notice of 
Gorgias, gives two political reasons just after the ready com- 

Sliance of the Athenians on this occasion. It is a step which 
laws great consequences after it. Thiicydides in the sequel 
will opm all the plan, and give an exact detail of the operations 
of this new war, into which the Athenians are beginning to 
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not less ^sn a year : but the former bad raged for the space 
of two. There was nothing which lay upon the Athenians 
so hard as this, or so much impaired their strencrth. It ap- 
peared from the muster-rolls that there penskMo four thou- 
sand and four hundred of those citizens who wore the heavy 
armour, and three hundred of the horsemen. The number 
ol the lower people that died was not to be conputed. There 
bawpened at the same time naay earthquakes; at Athens; 
in Euboea ; among the Bceotians, and especial^ at .the Bceo*- 
tian Orchomenas. 

The same winter the Atheniaas and Rhegians, on the eeast 
of Sicily, form an expedition with thirty sail against those 
which are caOed the Isles of ^olus. tiiis was not foasible 
in ^e summer season, for want of water. These isles are in- 
habited by the Lipareans, who were a colony from Cnidus. 
Their rendence was chiefly in one of them called Lipara,. 
Plough by no means large. They go from henee to the til- 
lasei of the others, DidynM, and Strongyle^ and Hiera. It is 
believed by those pec^e that Vulcan* l^eeps his forge vn 
Hiera, because in the night it visibly throws forth a great 
quantity of fire, and in m day of smoke. These isles are- 
situated over against the shore of the Siculi and the Messe- 
nians, and were «llied with Syracuse, TheAtheniana having 
ntundered the sod, and finding the inhabitants wegald not come 
w, put back again to Rhegiom. And here the winter ended* 
and the fiflth year of this war, the history of which Thucydidee 
bath compiled. 

YEAib vi.t 
The following summer the Peloponnesians and confeder- 
ates assembled at the isthmus, in order to make the usual 
inroad into Attica ; and Agis, son of Archidamus, King of the 
Lacedaemonians, was there ready for the command. But the 

♦ So Virgil, l.viu., 416. 
"Insula Sicanium juxta latus JEoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fomantibus aidua saxis : 
Quam subter specus et Cyclopum exesa caminis 
Antra ^tnaea tenant, validi^ue incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, strjdontque cavemis 
Stricturae Chalybonr,. et femacibos' ignis anhelat ; 
Vulcani domus, et Vulcania nomine tellus.^* 

t Before Christ 426. 
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frequent earthquakes wfakh lnppe«M about 4his time earned 
them to return back, and entire^ put a atop to the deaigiied 
ineuraion. 

About the aame q>ace of time shockaof earthquakea were 
felt in Euboea, where at Orobia the sea bneddng ov^ what 
was then land with impetuous swells, laid a part of that city 
imder water : some of which stegn^ed thefe, though some 
wariied its way back ; however, a tract now continues sea 
which before was land. AH those who could not reach the- 
Ugher grounds in time, by runnii^ before the surge,, were 
dfowAeL A similar inundation happened at the lale of 
Atalanta, amon^ the Locrians of Opua, where it waahed 
aw^ the Athenian fort, and of two Teasels that lay diy upon 
the beach, staved one to pieces. At Pepsrethus also llie 
surge of the sea rose very high, but did not over^Dw. An 
earthquake, howcTSr, demoltshed part of the fariiieatioy,* 
the townhonse, and aome few dwelling-houses. A^ solution 
of such offsets is this : where the shock of the -earthquake 
was most ▼ioleot, it forcibly drove away the sea before it, 
which suddenly returning again occasioned these more violent 
swells. And without an earthquake I deem all such acci- 
dents ijupossible. 

The same summer, many of the other Bationa, as they hap- 
pened to be 4lrawn into the quarrel, were engaged in the war 
of Sicily, as well as the Sicilians themselves, who took up 
anns one against another, and the Athenians tosether with 
their allies. Yet, the most memorable actions afone, either 
of the allies thus aided l^ the Athenians, 4>r of the common 
enemy against the Athenians, shall I now relate. Charoeadas, 
the Athenian commander, having tost his life in the Syracuaan 
war, Laches, who had now the sole command of the fleet, in 
junction with (he allies, appeared before Myks of the Mess»> 
oians. The gsrrison of Myla consisted of two companies of 
Messenians ; and these had formed^ an .ambuscade to cut off 
the enemy when landed. But the Athenians and allies drive 
them from the place of ambush with great slaughter. Then 
they proceeded to assault the works, which necessitated the 
defendanto to give up their^itadel ^y capitaladon, and even 
to attend them against Meissene. But after this, the Athe- 
nians and allies were no sooner approached, than the M^sse- 

♦ Prytaneum. 
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iiian»4ls»eoinpoii»d6d, gintig4ioatag^ and ail other seciiri- 
ties rafuired for their future behavfoun 

The same sammer, the Atheniane, ^th thirty sail of shtpe 
eommanded by Demoethcnes,* th^ sob of Aleisthenes, and 
Procles^ the son of Theodwus, appeared vpon the coast of 
Peloponnesus ; while a la^er armament of sixty, and two 
thousand heaTynurmed, was employed against Melos, under 
the command of Nieias, son of Niceratu*. Melos is an 
island ; and as the inhid>itaBts of it were averse to the Athe^ 
nian subjection^ and had refused to; accede to their alliance, 
they w^re now bent on its reduction. Haring laid the island 
waste, and the Melians still refusing to submit, the Athenians 
put again to sea, andeioesed over to Oropos, on ihe opposite 
, shots ; where, arriving at night, the heaTy-armed were do* 
tftched to march with all exp^ttion by land towards Tanagra 
of Bapotia. Hotice being given of their «rrivid there, they 
were' instantly joti»d by the whcAe force of Athens, which had 
«aaithed out of the city under the orders of Hipponicos, the 
0on of Caihas, and Eury meden, ^he son of Thncles. A camp 
they formed ; and having for the epi^ce of a day laid the ter- 
ritory waste, they reposed thems^ves there the succeeding 
night. .But the next morning, having gained a victory over 
the Tanagren», v^, aided by a party of Thebans, salhed out 
upon them, they only stayed to gather ^p the arms and «rect 
a trophy, and then marched awa^ ; these back ag«in to the 
city, and those-io the fleet. fUcias, upon this, putting out 
attain with hie-sixty sail, plundered all the seacoast of Locris, 
and then returned into the harbour of Athens. 

It was about ^ikia time that the Lacedemonians founded 
^ colony of Heraclea m Trechinia. Their view in doing it 

* This Demosthenes will make a considerable figure in the 
course of this war. The most celebrated orator of the same ' 
name hath ranked him among the greatest of his countrymen, 
w}tb Aristidee, Pericles, and Nieias. He styles him idso an ora- 
tor; and Thucycydes will give us hereafter a specimen of his man- 
Ber of harangtitng. His fume&aiut indeed, hath carried off aU the 
glory of eloquence : but the Demosthenes who Is the subject 
of tiii^ note was an able general, very enterprising, and very 
brave; always vigilant in the service of-his country, though 
more as a^ soldier thatn a statesman ; and, provided his countjry 
was served, not too anxious about who' carried off the honour. 
In short, he was an open-hearted, disinterested, worthy Athe- 
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WIS this ; those mho in general are styled MetientiaDs, ere 
divided into three bodied ; Paralians, Ifi^rensians, asd Tn- 
chintans. The Ust of these, the IVachiDkuia, who had been 
terribly distressed by « war made upon them by the berdei^ 
ing OetsMms, had first of all intended to throw thc^mselves 
under the Athenian protection ; (>nt afterward, apprdiending 
diey migfat not be hear^ in Uieir support, they nwde applica- 
tion to Lacedsmon by Tissmenns, tW delegate i^ipointed by 
them on this occasion. The Dorians too, from wdiom Uie 
Lacedmnenians aie descended, sent their ambassadors also 
to accompany and join with him in the -negotiation, for they 
likewise were infeiied by these Octcans. The. Laced«BO- 
Bians, after an audience, resolved to %end oat thi^ colony, as 
a sure expedient, not only to protect the Tracfainiai* andl'Bo- , 
rians from insult, but to annoy the Athenians more eeosiUT* 
in the course of the war, from a city so cemmodiously eeatoo* 
For thence they could at an^ lime make an attack upon Eu- 
boea, as the passage was but short ; uid, Mother, jt-iay most 
conveniently upon the void to Thrace. In a wold, they were 
very eager about building this ci^. In the first f^ace, there- 
fore, they begged the advice of the god at Delphi. His an- 
swer being favoufable, they • sent out a cokmy composed of 
their own and the neighbouring people ; eBcouiagiag further 
all Grecian adventurers- whatever to join in this settlement, 
except lonians and Achsans, and some of foiMn naAionsi 
Three Lacedmnonians are appointed to be the leaders of this 
colony ; Leon, end Alcidas, and Damagon. These, aniii^ 
at the spot, erect upon a new^ foundation and wall round tfte 
city, which is now called Heraclea, distanttAnrnt for^ stadik* 
from Thermqpyitt, and twenty from l^.sea.. ^Theyproceed- 
ed next to build the naval docks ; and these* they tegan at 
Thermopyle close under the s^ts, since there they were 
capable of the strongest defence. , , ,^ ^ 

The Athenians, when they^ saw the large resort to- %ib 
colony, were at first under cfreat appreheiwioqa. Wfey^Ts-* 
pected it to be chiefly intended for the annoyance flf JMilA 
as the passage from it was short to Cenmmii.^ I^uboia; 
though, in the secjyel, their apprehensiona. proveif eptir^' 
Igpoundless. Not the least damage accqjed to theia frocn- 
fllis rolony ; and the reason was Sis : tkr Xhessi^mis, jfdtf> 

* , - • 

* About four miles. ' > 
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were niftstera of «n the coontry round tboot H, and xiptm 
whose Teiy land it was built, fearing lest this new setttiBmeRt 
night prove too powerful a neighbmir at last, gave it all pos- 
sble annoyance, and harassed the new inhabitants with con- 
tinual war, till from the larare number they were at first they 
mouldered into nothing. When the Lacedsraonians first de* 
efaured the colony, the w^le world was eager to get a settle- 
meni in the city, which ^ey thought would want no support. 
Kot but that its sudden decay was owing also in great meas* 
«ffe to the Lacedsmonian l^ders. From the first moment 
•f their arrival they had spoiled every thing wherein they 
meddled ; they reduced their numbers to a- handful of men, 
because Iheir fears had driven away the rest, as the govem^^ 
Btent Wa# always severe, and not always just. The neifffa* 
tyoufhig^ people, surprising them in sadr a state, prevaHed 
against them with the utmost ea^. 

The same 8ummer,;8nd even ^doting tiiat interval of time 
the Athenians were employed at Melm, the Ajthenians of the 
fleet of thirty sail who weroMipcm the Peloponnesian coast, in 
the firvt plac«,'havingjplaced an ambush at Elomenus of Leu* 
cadia, intercepited ai^ cut off a part of the garrison. In the 
next place, with an angoiented force they came np to Leocas, 
being attended now by the whole strength of the Acamanians 
exc^t the Oeniads, by the ZaeynthianA and CephaH^iansy 
end fifteen sail of Corcyreans. The Leucadians, thoiuh 
dtoir terr^ry was laid waste both without and wi^in the 
isttimus, where the city of Leocas and the temple of Apollo 
. /are seated, yet durst not venture out against -such superior 
numbers. Upon this, the Acamanians vehemently pressed it 
upon ^mostbehea, the Athenian general, to blcNck them up 
h| a wall of ^ircumlallatioh ; imagining th^ might easily re- 
duce lfapm,<-aAd rid^em8e]ves^of a c^y which had been their 
' ^TfHoto^ , But Demosthenes chose nther to hearken at 
JM time to thoaaggestioRS of the Messenians ; ** how glori- 
*om8 it would be," as he was now at the head of so large a 
i<|)Gee, itf invade thersfi^lians, who w^re such plagues to Nau- 
^ctgik^ vmd^ji their redaction ^o)d l^e completed, the rest 
^Of thal-cohtinsBt might easily be brought into the Athenian 
Wil^<;tion. Foi,*though the JEtoliains were a great and war- 
lilo people, yiet'as they dwelt in open villages remote from 
' dne anetfter, as light armour only was in. use among them, 
they prefijmed Ifei^ia^t easily complete theii redjoction be- 

THq^-s-voL. 1, — t r 
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fere any succofor coM reach tkem." They advisedhim fa- 
ther, " to begin with the Apodoti, to take the Ophionfam 
next, then to proceed to the Eurytantant (wluch is the moat no- 
meroos people of ^toha, report^ alao to speak in a most bar- 
barous dialect, and to feed npon raw ^esh) ; that, if 4hesa 
couM be snrpnsed, the rest of .^Itolia^ would siibmit &f 
course." He, therefore, wilKng to oblige the Measenians, 
and incited abore all by the thoosht ^hft, withtkit exposing 
the Athenian forces, after he had done with the JGtoUans, he 
might march with the allied strength of ^e conttnent, and 
penetrate hy land as far as Bcpotta, through the Locrians of 
O^, to Cytinium in Doris, keeping Parnassas on his rig^ 
till he got down ainonff the Phocians« who, he^reckcmed, mm 
their constant friendship wi^ the Athenians, would readily 
join him, or, however, might easily be oeoipelled te«da it; 
and then, that Boeotia borders next on the Phooiana : De- 
moathenes, I say, weighing from Levees with his whole force, 



to the great regret of the AeaAanitos, coasted riong to So- 
Uum* He there communicated his pjan te tl» Aeamanians, 
in which they refused to join, because he. had refused the 
bloekilde of Leucas. Pemosthenes^ with his other force, the 
Cephftllenians, and Messeniansj and Zacynthians, and three 
hundred soldiers draughted from.on hoard the Athenian i^ipi 
(the^fteen Coreyiean were already departed X set about this 
expedition* against ^e .£tolians. He began it from Oeneon 
m Locris : for the Locrians, called Qzeus, were allies, and 
had notice to meet the Athenians with all their force in the 
midhmd parts. These, being not OBly^bordeMrs, but usins 
also the same kind of arme viritb the i£t(dians, were judg^ 
most proper to. accompany the expedition, as they knew so^ 
well their method /of baiUe and their coimtry. • Haying re- 
posed his army one night within thh verge of the temple oS 
^e Nemean Jove (in whieh the inhabitants have a trMitio» 
^Mt Hesiod'^ the peet expired^ in parsuaaee of an oracbl* 

. * The stoty of Hesiod's death is relaied by Phitarelian The- 
Banquet of the Seven Wise Men. Solon interposing here said^ 
"Such, things, Diocles, must be referred iitnqt^ately to the 
|;ods : they are above human condition. But-the case of He^iod 
IS within the lot of humanity, and concerns us^. But perHap» 
you know the story."—" I do not,** he replied. " It is |hen well 
ttorth your hearing. A certain Milesian, it seems, m whose 
company Hesiod was hospitably lodged ^ Intertahled in Lor 
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whidi had fixed Nemea for the place of bis death), he march- 
ed Ufaiii at break of day, and entered ^tolia. On the first 
d^ be taketh Potidania, on the second Crocyliom, and on 
the third Tichiam. " There be halted, and sent away the booty 
to Eupotium, of Locris. It was now his resolution, after he 
had snbdned the^rest, to march last of all against the Ophio- 
nians, if they did not wiiantarily sobmit beforehand, in his re- 
treat back te Nanpactus. 

This preparation against them did by no means escape the 
^tolians. The scheme was no sooner formed than they had 
cained intelligence of it ; and by the time the army was within 
their borders, they were all jrawn together in a nomerous 
body for their mntaai defence ; . nay, even the most distant 
Ophiomans, who are seated upon the Meliac bay, the Bomi- 
ensiaweund Calliensians, were already come up. 

The Messenians continued to amuse Demoetnenes with the 
same suggestions as at first ; they atill insisted that the con- 
quest of the ^toliaas would be an easy performance, and 
advised him to advanoe immediately against their villages, nor 

five them time to gather together in a body to oppose him, 
at to attack every place he came to, and take it. This ad- 

eris, had secretly debauched the daughter of their host. When 
the afiair came to Ueht, it was suspected that Hesiod had all 
along been privy to the intrigue, ana concealed such base beha- 
viour ; and, though he was entirely innocent, he fell a victim to 
hasty resentment and foul calumniation. The brothers of the 
damsel laid wait for and slew him at the Nemean temple in 
Locris, and with him his servant, yrhose naAe was Troilus. 
Their bodies being thrown into the sea, that of Troilus, indeed, 
floating up into the river Daphnus, was sU 
surrounded with water, a small distance fn 
moment Hesiod's body was thrown into th 
phins caught it and carried it to Rhium ai 
Locrians that verv day were assembled at^ 
festival and sacrifice, which they still con 
the same place. The dead body was- no sc 
proach, than, fiill of wonder, as was likel; 
to the beach, and, knowing it to be the bod; 
fresh, thev postponed every other care to i 
murder, from their high regard fo^ Hesi( 
done ; the assassins were foondimt, whom 
into the sea, and demolished their houses, 
ped by thei9 in the teiople of the Nemean uwc, 
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^ vice being qmte to his own taste, and lelyiog npoB Jus owa 
good fortuiie, which hitherto hid nerer been checked,^ with* 
oat waiting for the Locrians, who were very much wanted* 
and were to have joined him (for he qitood most in need oi 
light-armed darters), he advanced to ^gitium, and aasaultuiA 
•takes it by storm. The inhabitants made their esinpe* am 
posted diemselvee upon the hills which overlooked the town. 
It was situated amon^ lofty eminences* and distant from the 
■ea ab^t eighty stadia.* 

But Qow. the iEtolians, who were come up for the preser- 
vation of .£gitium, numing dowji in separate bodies from 
different eminences, made an attack up<m the Athenians and 
allies, and popred m (teir javelina among them : and when^ 
ever the Athenian army approached to charge, they plied 
before them ; when they again fell back, these again retufa^ 
ed to the charge. This kind of engagement continued for a 
lon^ time, a series of alternate pursuits and retreats, in both 
which the Athenians suffered mos^ So long, however, aa 
their archers had darts,^ and opportunity to use them, they 
lost no ground ; for the Jight-armed JBtolians fell back to 

fr avoid the darts. But when the chief of the archers dropped, 
his party was soon dispersed, and the whole army began to 
incline. Their strengm. was quite exhausted by so many 
repeated charges ; and now, the .^tolians pressing hard 
upon them, arid pouring in whole showers of missive weapqns, 
tney turned about am. fled. Now tumbling into caverns 
from whence they could not recover themselves, or bewild^- 
ed in places of which they had no knowledge, th^ were mis- 
erably destroyed. For dromon the Messehian, who laid out 
all the' routes, had been killed in the battle. The iEtoUans 

.^ pursued with their darts, and being not only swift of foot, but 
also lightly armed, easily gvertook many of them in their 
flight, and did great execution. . A large party who had lost 
their way threw themselves into a wood which was ji^uite, 
impassable. The .^tolians set the wood on fire^ in the 
flames of which they were all consumed. Every affecting 
species of flight and destruction was now the fate of the 
Athenian army. Those who had the jrood fortune to escape, 
effected, it by reaching the sea and Oeneon of Locris, from 
whence they first began the expedition. 

About ei^ht miles. 
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Tke nim^r of the tllie* who Unis pofisbod was lai^e ; 
that of heavy-anned Athenians was about a hundred «nd 
twenty; so considerable was the loss, and till of them in the 
Tery flower of their youth. In the whole course of this war, 
tfie state of Athens never lost at any one time so many of her 
most gallant citizens as now. Proeles, also, the other com- 
mander in this eipedition, perished. 

They afterwara fetched off their dead by a truce obtained 
from the iEtohans. This being done, they retired to Nau- 
paetus, and there shipped themselves for Athens. ' Bemos* 
theaes, however, was left behind at Naupactus and this parts 
adjacent. Aftei^ such a miscarriage he durst not presume to 
iace the people of Athens. ' 

About the san^e time the Athenians on the Sicilian station, 
having sailed towards Locris, landed^pon that coast. They 
destroyed a party of Locrians who endeavoured to make head 
against them ; and then took Peripoliam, a town situated on 
the river Halex. 

The same summer the .£tolians, who had som^ time before 
despatched an embassy to Corinth and Lacedsemon, composed 
of Tolphus the Oi^onian, Boriades the Eurysthanian, and 
Ttsander the Apodotian, prevail there in their suit for a divert 
gion against Naupactus, because the Athenians had invaded 
their territories. It was about autumn when the Lacedsmo* 
nians marched away three thousand heavy-armed of their 
allies ; of which huiitber five hundred belonged to Heraclea, 
the city so lately founded in Traohinia. Eurylochus, a Spar- 
tan, was appointed to command m the expedition, and was 
accompanied by two other Spartans, Macarius and MenedsBue. 
The army being drawn into a body at Delphi, Eurylochus 
despatched a herald to the Ozolian Loeri; his route 'to 
Naupactus lay through their territory. He was also desirous 
to detach them from the Athenian alliance. The Amphis- 
sensians were the readiest of all the Locri to give their con" 
cnrrence, as standingjn perpetual, awe of the hatred bore them 
by the Phocians. These therefore were the first who sent 
in hostages, and who persuikded others to follow their exam- 
ple, from a dread of this army which was now a()proaching. 
Accordingly, the Myonensians, their own borderers, were .the 
first who conoplied ; for their part of Locris is most difficult 
of access. These were followed by the Ippensians, and 
Mestapiana, uid Tiitsnsians, and ChalleaiiSy Toto p ho n ia nf , 
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Henians, and OeaQthiaiis ; and- all these gave a penonal 
attendance in the expedition. The Olpeans indeed sent in 
their hostages, but would not attend. The Hyaeans Tefafed 
their hostages till one of their villages called Polis was seizej. 

When vl things were ready, and the hostages pkced 
secorely at Cyttniam of Doris, Enryiochns with his army 
taking the route of Locris, advanced against Nanpaetns. 
He soiled lipon Oeneon and Eopolinm as he marched, for 
revising to concur. When they had entered the territory of 
Nav^actus, and were joined by the iCtoIian aid, theiy wasted 
the-conntry to the very subuih, of which also, becaase tinfbr- 
tified, they took possession.. Turning thence to Molj^ua, 
a Corinthian colony, but now subject to ih€ Atheoiansy thsy 
reduced it. " 

But Demosthenes the Athenian (for he had continned at 
Naupactus ever since the ^totian miscarriage) havBSff re- 
ceived intelUgence of this army, and dreading Uie loss of this 
place, had addressed himself to the Acamaniana, and with 
some difficulty, owing to his departure froin Leucas, per- 
suaded them to send a succour to Naupactus. Accordingly, 
they put a diousand of their heavy-armed under his orders, 
whom he threw into the town by sea, which efiectually pre- 
served it. Fo^ the danger befdre was manifRt, as the inHA 
was very large in compass, aad the number of defendants 
jnconsiderable. 

When Eurylochus and his council hiad discovered that 
such a succour had been received into the^own, and that its 
reduction was now impracticable, they marched away their 
forces, not towards^ Peloponnesus, but to that JBtolia which 
is now called Calydon, to Pleuron, to the neighhooring towns» 
and to Proaduum of JStolia. The Ambraciots had now been 
with and^ prevailed npon them to join in some attempts upon 
Argos in Amphilochia, upon the rest of that province, and 
Acamanta ; assuring them that, could these be reduced^ the 
whole continent there would instantly go over to the Lace- 
daemonian league. Eurylochus having assured them of hi» 
coneofrepce, and ffiven the JBtolians their dismission, halted 
thereabouts with nis array till the Ambraciots had entered 
upon the expedition against Argos, and it was time for boa 
to join them. And here the summer ended. 

The AUienians in Sicily, the beginnii^ of the wiater, put- 
ting tbemsctves Ml Hm head of their Qseeiaa alliwi aM mt^ 
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many of their Sicilian as, miabla to support the Syraeusan 
3roke, had revolted from Syracuse to jom theoH began fresh 
operations of war in concert,^ and assaulted Nessa, a town of 
Sicily, the citadel of which was in the hands of the S^racusans. 
But the attempt was unsuccessful, and they again determined 
to draw off. During the i^etreaCj tiie Syracusans', sallying 
ibrth, fell Upon those allies of the Athenians who marched in 
the rear, and with such force, that they put a part of the 
army to fli^t, and slew a considerable number. 

After tins Laches mad the Athenians, baring made some 
attempts, and landed on the coast of Locris near the mouth 
of the riyer C^icinus, were engaged by a tOLTty of Locrians, 
consisting of about three hunched, under Proienus, the son 
of Capaton. ^ These the Athenians defeated, and having 
•tripped thein of their arms, went off the coast. 

The same winter also the Athenians purified Delos, m 
obedience to an oracle. Pisistratus th6 tyrant had purified 
it formerly, not indeed the whole, 4>ut so jnuch of the island 
as lies within the prospect of the temple. ^ The purification 
now was universal, and performed in the following manner : — 

They broke up all the sepulchres of the dead without ex- 
ception, and prohibited for the future any death or birth in 
the island, both which were to be confined to !l^beniea. For 
Rheniea lies at so small a distance from Debs, that Polycrates, 
the tyrant qf Samos, who was form^i^ of great power by sea, 
among other isles he reduced^to hi» cumitnions, took Rhensa 
also, which he consecrated to Deliijui Apollo, and fastened it 
to Delos by a chain. And after his purification, the Atheni- 
ans made the first institution of the Delian games to be sol- 
emnized every fifth returning year. Not but that in the 
earlier times there was used to 'be a great confltix of lonians 
and neiffhbouring islanders to Delos. They resorted to the 
solemn festivals there with their wives and children, in the 
same manner as the lonians do now to Ephesus. Games of 
bodily exercise and of music were actually celebrated, and 
cities exhibited their respective choruses. For this we have 
the testimony of Homer in the following rerses of his hymn 
to Apollo : — 

**Tathee, O Phoebus, most the Delian isle 
Gives cordial joy, excites the pleasing smile 
When gay lomans flock around thy fane ; 
Men, women^Ghildi«B» a iesplendent tnin, 
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Whote flowing iiarmenU sweep the sacred pile. 
Whose "grstefol concourse gladSlens aUthe ide, 
Where champions fi^bt, where dancers beat the ground, 
Where cheenul music echoes all aronnd. 
Thy feast to honour, and thy praise to sound.** 
That there was also a musical game |o which artists re- 
sorted to' make trials of their skill, he folly showeth in otl^er 
verses to be found in the same hymn : for, having sung tlie 
Delian chorus of females, he closeth their praise with these 
lines, in which further he hath made mention of himself: — 
** Hail ! great Apollo, radiant god of day ; 
Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the Umar sway ; 
Henceforth on me propitious smile ! and you. 
Ye blooming beauties of the isle ! adieu ! 
When future ^[uests shall reach your happy shore. 
And refuged here from toils, lament no more ; 
When social chat theinind unbending cheers, 
And this demand shall greet vour friendly ears-^ 
* Who^was the bard, e*er landed on yoor coast. 
Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased yott most V 
With voice united, all ye blooming fair. 
Join in your answer, and for me declare ; 
Say—' The blind bard the sweetest notes may boast, 
He lives at Chios, and he pleased us most. * ** 

Such an evidence bath Homer left us, that in early tim^ 
there was a great concourse and festival at Delos. But luf- 
terward the people of the islands and the Athenians sent 
in their parties for the chorus with victims. But the usual 
games, and th^ most of the solemn ntes, had been disused, 
through some sinister events, till the Athenians now made a 
fresh mstitution of this solemnity, with the addition of a char- 
iot rac^, which had not formerly been a part of it; 

The same winter, the Ambraciots, in pursuance of their 
engagements with Eurylochus, who wattedL their motions, 
marched away with three thousand heavy-armed against the 
Amphilochian Argos. Accordingly, breaking into Argia, th^ 
seized Olpae, a strons place situated on an eminence on the 
seaside. This place had been formerly fortified by the Acar- 
nanians, who used it for the public tribunal of justice. It is 
distant from the city of Argos, which is also a maritime town, 
about 4wenty-five stadia.* The Acarnanians were now in 
motion ; some running to the defence of Argos, otibers to en- 

* About two miles and a hail 
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tMDp U th« impartant post of Grons in An^hiloeliia, to 
olM«rr9 the raotioiis of the PelopoAneiiaiM commanded ir 
EorykichiM, that they might- not perfect their junction wim 
the Ambraciota without aoaite molestation on thetF roate. 
Th^ abe sent to Demosthenes, the Athenian genend in the 
^totian MLpedition, ta come and pat himself at their head ; 
wid to the Athenian squadron of twenty sail, which was 
thsD upon the coast of reloponnesiis, under the command of 
Arlatoue, son of Timocrates, and Hierophon, son of Antim- 
nestns. 

The Ambraciots at 01p« sent also a messenger to their 
own city, ordering them, to a man, to c^mf out into the field. 
They were afraid lest Eurylodhus mi^t not W able to pass 
the Acamanians, and so they 4ltod^ be compelled either to 
fi|ht alone, or, should they aUetnpt a retreat, to find it full 
o? danger. 

But the PeloBoimesians comn^anded by Eorylochus had 
BO sooner heard that the Ambraciots were at 01p», than, 
dislodging from Proschium, they marched with all expedition 
Us their support. Afler'passing the Achelous, they took the 
loute of Acamania, desolate at present, as the inhabitants 
were fled to the defence of Argos, having on their right the 
city ind garrison of the Stratians, and the rest of Acamania 
•n their left. When they^ bad passed through the territory 
of the Stratians they crossed Phy tia, and again through thie 
extremity of Medeon, and then marched across Limnsea. 
They now entered the kingdom of the Agriians, which had 
deserted the Acamanian to nivoor the Pelopoonesian interests 
Securing then the mountain Thyamns, a wild, uncultivated 
qpot, they crossed it; «nd descended thence by night into 
Argia. They afterward passed ondiscovered between the 
city of the Argians and the post of the Acamanians at Crento, 
and so |>erfeeted~ their junction with the Ambraciots at Otp». 
After this junction, their numbers beings large, they took pos- 
session next mom, at break of day, of a post called Metropolis, 
and there fixed their encampment. ' 

Not lon^ after this the Athenian squadron of twenty sail 
comes into the bay of Ambracia, to succour the Argians: 
Demosthenes also arriyed, with two hundred heayy-armed 
Messehians, and sixty Athenian archers. The station of the 
fleet was fixed under the fort of Olps. But the^ Acamanians, 
and some f«w of the Am|^ochians, who had already gathered 
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into ^lifdyU Argot (for the mttorky of them was obaknictod 
by the Atntiratibto), j^ ewfty thing in nadioest to engage 
t$e enemy. Th«;f efeet Y)eiii08thenet to be the eommtmler 
of the whele Mieciated foroe^^MriUi the aMistance of their own 
geneials. He caaaed them to adfaaee near Olpv, and there 
eiicam^ them. ▲ ff^ hoUow lay between iAm artniea. 
For five days th^ rmUtn in a state of inaction, bat on the 
aixth both sides Aew -up in order Of battle. The Peloponne- 
siana were more numemoi, and their line of coarse was lar- 
ther extended. B^taioalhdhes, therefore, tKat he mieht not be 
enclosed, placed an ambuscade of the heat^ ana ligM-armed, 
fie the nnmber in all of abont four hundred, in a hollow way 
overgrown with sltfnDs uid boshef, with orders that in the 
^ heat of the charge tbsy*iAiaM rise up and attack the over- 
extended line of the enemy in their rear. When all thn^ 
' were ready on both sides, "^ey came to blows. Demosthenes 
led the right fnog^^OmpOfted of the Messenians and fie fiMr 
Atheiuafts. The other consisted of the Acamanians, 4n,wm 
up in the order fhey 4iappened to fall intot» they camomp, 
and the Amphilochiaa darters, who were at hand. But the 
Peloponnesians and Amtoiciots were drawn up promiscu- 
ously, except the Maiuineans. The Msntineans stood im- 
bodied rather to the left, but not in the extremity : for Euvy- 
ktthus, with a select party, was posted (heiejover ^[ainst the 
Messenians and Demosthenes. 

No, sooner was the b«ttle joined, and the Peloponnestaiia 
«n that wing were moving forward 4heir svqteriif numbers to 
surround the right of their adversaries, than the Acamaniana, 
starting up from their ambuscade, fell upon them in the rear, 
assaulung and putting them to flight lliey gave way before 
the very first shock, and struck such a consternation into the 
bulk of the army, that they alsobegan to run : for they no sooner 
saw the partv with Eorylochus, and which was the flower of 
their strength, entirely br<^en, than they felt a panic for them* 
selves. And the Messenians, who fought at the-saaae post 
with Demosthenes, behaved so very well that they finished 
the rout. The AmbracioU, in the meantime, and those in 
the right, hafl got the better of their opponents, and were pmr- 
suing them towards Argos ; for beyond a doubt they are the 
■lost wwlikd people of any in those parts. But, when they 
were ratumed from thb pursuit, they perceived the bulk of 
^JMirftQ^ywaadefoated; and the i»»t of the Acamanjaqf be» 
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giottiiif t0 oliaife Uiem, with much d^BcuUy tb^ thraw lb^i»> 
•eWe* into Olpa. The numbtr of |he fl4»lB Wa» great, oa 
they had mad^ their attacks whhoflt any oide?, and with the 
vtBioet confusion ; we mast ea^pt^the Man(meiQi«» who kept 
most fiimly together, and retreated 4n tfat besi order of the 
whole enemy. The battle was ended (^1^'with tBi night. 

The next morning, as Euigrlochus wtiM kiUad, and Macarius 
also, the command devolved upon ^feneABU8. The defeat 
was irrecoverably great, and he was highly perplexed whethr , 
er he should abide a siege, in wiiioh*jb^ lauat not only be 
•hut up by land, hut by the Athenian i2upa be blocked, up 
also by sea ; or, whether he should ^ndeavow W secure w 
zetveat. At length he treated with Demosthenei and the 
Acarnanians for a suiipenfioa 06 aita», both for hk^ asm dt^ « 
partore and the fetching off the dead. Tk& de«d th^ at once 
delivered, and set up^ a trophy themselves, an4 took up their 
o%ii #ead to the number of aboat three hundred. But a 
.Miicd fqip their departure was not openly granted to them all. 
Demosthenes, in concert with the AcArnanian .' generals, 
agreed to a secret article with the Maatmeans, and Menede- 
us, and the other £^eloponnesian ofl%:ers, and as many others 
at were of any consideration, that " they should depart im- 
mediately." His policy was, to have the Ambraciots and the 
promiscuous body of mercenaries left quite destitute, wishing 
above all things lor such a pretext to calumniate the lAceds- 
monians and Peloponnesians among the Grecians of those 
parts, ** as men who wilfully abancbn their friends, from a 
mere selfish, treacherous regard to their own safety." Having 
leave, t^refore, to fetch oi their dead, they interred them 
all as well as their hyrry would admit. Ajid those in the 
secret were busy in concerting the means of their departure. 

But now intelligence is brought to Demosthenes and the 
Acarnanians, that the Ambraciots of the city, with thei^ 
whole collected force, had, in pursuance of the fcmner sum.- 
mons, begun their march for Oipae, through Amphilochla, de- 
signiog to join their countrymen at Olpe, and qiiite ignorant 
of tha late defeat. Upon this, he immediately detached a 
part of his am^ to beset all the passes, and ttf .seize aQ the 
-advantageous posts upon their route, and got ready at ^he 
same time to march against them with the r^oainder of his 
force. 

In the meantime, the Mantineans aiid those com^hendo^ 
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^istatioe from Olpes, Uier snored away in a raote nkable pace. 
The Ambinciots and others^ who in great numbera came wA 
in'^eir company, when they perceived them thus atealiBg aSf 
fek an inclination to foHow, and so taking to their heels^ ran 
needily alter them. Thto Acaniaiiians imagined at first ^lat 
raey were all equally endeavouring to escape without perrais* 
irtoh, and therefore set out in pursuit of die ^eloponnesians. 
Ilieir officers endeavoured to stop them, crying out, that 
<^.Ieave vrka give& for their escape. Upon which a aoldieiv 

" concluding their officers had^Mien guilty of treachery, durted 
his javelin amonff them. But afterwaid they connived at the 
''escape of the MantiniBans and the Peioponnesiane, but made 
slaughter of the Ambfaciots. Great indeed was the tumuH, 
and the perplexity also to distinguish which was an Ambra- 
dot and which was a JPdoponnesian ; find amid the cdnfu- 
mm about tvso, hundred were elain. The rest made their 
escape into the bordering kinffdom of Astasia, where Saljm- 
thius, ^jDg of tlie Agn^Euis, who was theu-frieiidj^ook then 
ttnderius ptotectibn. 

The AmbraciQts of the city vrere now advanced as for as 
Idomene. There are tWo lofty eminences which are catldd 
by this name. The higher^f the two, ^ favour of the dark, 
the detachmtot sent before by Demosthenee from the camp 
bad seized, without being discovered, and had posted them- 
selves upon it. The Ambraciots had possessed themselves 
already of the lower,' and halted there for the night. De* 
mostfceoes, after his evening repast, and the remainder of 

.^the army, about shut of evening, began to^fiarch. He him- 
self took half of them to attadc the enemy in front, ^ile the 
otheriffas fetching a compass round the mountains of Ampht- 
fcx^is.. 

The fi&^ n^prning was no sooner in its ^^wn than he 
comes i|^ the Ambraciots, yet in their beds, still ignorant of 
alt that nbd j^assedi and rather supposing di^e new-cdmers 
to be their mends. For Demosthenes had politicly placed 
iitie Messenlans in the van, and ordered them to discourse as 
they moved along in the Doric dialect, thus to prievent any 
aMD from their advanced guards, who further, so long as the 
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^hik eontimad, eooM not poMbly dntingvish tkeir Ucea. 
By this means, he no sooner assaulted tm camp thi* the 
root began. Nmnbers of them were skin upon the ipot. 
The remainder fled amam towards the mountains. But the . 
passes were alt beset ; and more than this, the AmpbHochi^ 
ans, who were well acquainted with their own country, wera 
pursuing in the Itfht enemies who' were encumfered with Che 
heavy armour. Quite ignorant of the rnnnlijn— »i knowing 
whither they were flying, they m^Md headlens into Mow 
ways, into all the ambuscades laid ready by we enea^r, to 
their own destructieh. Yet, as no possible method of jesoana 
was miattempted, some of them turned towania the sea, 
w^ich was not greatly distant. And when they beheld iks 
Athenian ships moving along the shore, in so fetal a eoncni* 
rence for their ruin, tney phmged into the water, and swam 
up to them, choosing rather, in the present consternation, to' 
be destroyed by the Athenians on board of those ships, than 
by the Barbarians and their most inveterate foes, the Amphi- 
lochians. Through such a series of mis&rtunes, but few out 
of the numerous body df Ambraciots were so l^py as to 
escape to their own home. The Acarndtiians, having strip- 
ped the dead, and erected the trophies marched Sack to 
Arffos. 

On the following day they were addressed by a herald, sent 
from those Ambraciots who had escaped from OI{mb, and were 
now in the Agmis; His commission was to obtain the bodies 
of the dead who had been killed since the first engagement, 
as they were attempting without permission to escape along 
with the Mantineans and others who were going off by agree- 
ment. This herald, casting his eyes upon the arms of the 
Ambraciots from the city, was astonished at the number. 
He knew nothing of that fresh calamity, but concluded they • 
an belonged to the party for whom he was now employed. 
Somebody asked him the reason of his surprise, and «^t ha 
judged to be the number of the deadi Now be who^ suited 
die question supposed the herald to hftvo be^ seat by those 
of Tdomene. ** Not more than two hundred," say»(hiP herald. 
The demandaj^-then replied, '* It should eeem otherwise by 
the arms, for these are the arms of niore than a thousand 
men.** The herald rejoined, " Then they cannot baloAg to 
those of our party.*' The other replied, " They must, if you 
fought yesterday at Idomene.'* — " We fought nowhere yejh 

THfT.— VOL. I. — c Q . , ' « 
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tetday: we suffincd the day before in ovnr MUieat &ott 
CHp»." — ^'^ Bat we foagfat yesterday against thoaie Ambra- 
ciota who were adrancing from the city to relieve you." 
When the herald heard this, and found that the army of re- 
lief from the eity was thus destroyed, he burs^ into a groan ; 
and, quite overpowered with the weight of. the- present calam- 
ities, he went off abruptly, and without renewing hisr demand 
about the d«id. 

During the whole course of this war, no other Grecian 
eity suffered so great a loss in so short a time. 1 4iaTe not 
presumed to nlention the number of the slain, because it it 
said to hare been incredibly great when comp^ed with. the 
sise of their city. But I am well convinced that if, in com- 
pKance with the advice of the Athenians and Demosthenes, 
the Acamanians and Amphilocfaians would have proceeded to 
the excision of Ambracta, they might have done it with the 
bare shout of their voice. But they dreaded its falling into 
the hands of the Athenians, who nught prove worse neigh- 
bours to them than ,the old. 

But to return. A tbhd part of the spoils was bestowed 
upon the Athenians^ the rest was divided among the confed- 
erate cities. Those allotted the Athenians were lost at sea. 
For the thfee hundred suits of armour which are reposited 
in the temples of Athens were selected for Demosthenes, 
who now returaed thither, and brought them with him. The 
dread he had been under ever since his miscarriage in JEio- 
lia was quite dispelled by the good service he had now per- 
formed. 

The Athenians: with. their e^Mad^n of twenty sail, were 
now returned to Naupactus ; ajid, since the departure of the 
Athenians and Demos^enes, the Acarnanians and Amphilo- 
chians had granted by. treaty to those Ambraciots and Pelo- 
ponnesians, who had refuged with Salynthius and the Agrse- 
ans, a. safe retreat from among the Oeniadc, who had also 
gone oKrer to Salynthibs and the Agc^ans. And afterward 
the Acarnaniaqs and Ibmphilochiims concluded a peace and 
an alliance for a hundred years with the Ambraciots, upon 
these conditions :' — . < 

** That neither the Artibraciots ^hould be obliged to join 
^e Acamaniiins in any attempts asainst the Peloponnesians ; 
nor the Actiraattians to act' with the Ambraciots against the 
Athenians. 
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" Thftt, if either were^^UMcked, the othon riiould march 
to their defence. 

** That the AmbraciotB should restore all the places and 
frontier belonging to the Amphilochians, which were at pres- 
ent in their hands. And, 

** That they should in no shape support Anaetorinm, which 
was then in hostility with the Ac&maniaiis.** 

These articles being mutually agreed to, th« war came to 
a conclusion. But after this, the Corinthians sent a party 
of their own people, consisting of thiee hundred heavy-armed, 
commanded by Xenoclides, the son of Euthycles, for the 
guard of Ambracia, who arrived, after great difiicultits, t* 
they marched all the way over land. And this is the account 
of transactions in Ambracia. 

The Athenians in Sicily, this same winter, made a descent 
against Himeriea from their ships, while the Sicilians, pour> 
ing down from the upper country, were ravaging its frontier. 
They steered their course also against the Isles of .£olas. 
But when they were returned to their ol^ ftation at Rhegium, 
they found there Pythodorus, the son of Isolochos, who was 
commissioned to take upon him the command of the fleet, in 
the room of Laches. For the confederates of Sicily had sent 
a deputation to Athens, to solicit a more ample succour of 
shipping. Because, ss in fact the Sjrracusans were masters 
of all their lands, and they were also awed at sea by a few 
Syracusan vessels, they were now intent on gathering to- 
gether such a nayal force as might strike^an eflSctual terror. 
The Athenians equipped out forty sail as a re-enforcement 
for Sicily. Their mottye was, not only to bring the war in 
those parts to a speedy determination, but also to keep their 
own mariners in constant practice. Pythodorus, one of the 
admirals appointed for this service, they sent off immediately 
with a few ships : Sophocles, son of Sostradites, and Eury- 
medon, son of Thucles, were soon to follow with the main 
body of the fleet. But Pythodorus, who had now taken the 
command from Laches, steered, about the close of the winter, 
against that fortress of the Locrians which Laches had taken 
before. But, being defeated at his landing by the Locrians, 
he returned again to his station. 

About the spring of the year, a torrent. of flre overflowed 
from Mount JStna, in the same manner as formerly, which 
destroyed part of Uie lands of the CataQeans,.who are sitixa- 
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ted at tbe foot of thiit iBOttntaiD, whicli it the largett m aU 
Sicily. It is said that fifWyeaw intervened betwe«ithigaow 
.and the bat whieh pwc«ied ; and th^^"? ^« ::;»^;f «•/« ^« 
' had thus issued thrJce since Sicdy was inhabited by the Gre- 
cians Such were the occurrences of this winter, at the end 
^f which the sixth year also of this war, the history of which 
Thucydides hath compiled/ expired. 
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BOOK rv. 

Ykar YII. The Athenians seize and fortify Pylus in Laconia.^^ 
The Lacedemonians make slight of it at nrst, yet afterward 
exert their utmost efforts to dislodge them, though in vain. — 
Their body thrown into Sphacteria, is intercepted and bloafced 
up by the Athenian fleet — A suspension of arms and a truce 
ensue, but soon broken. — Proceedings in Sicily ; a naval en- 
gagement in the Strait of Messene. — ^At Athens Cieon is 
drawn in by his own bravado to undertake the reduction of 
Sphacteria. — He repairs thither, and completes the work be- 
yond all expectation. — ^The Lacedsemonians, terribly distress- 
ed, send many proposals for a peace, but none are accepted. — 
The Athenians invade the Corinthians ; battle of Sougia. — 
Tragical period of the sedition at Corcyra.~Deatli of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus.— VIIL Expedition against Cythera. — 
Continuation of affidrs in Sicily.— The suiprise of Megara 
unsuccessfully attempted. — A project formed for a total revo- 
lution in BoBOtia. — Brasidas beginneth his m^rch for Thrace, 
and by bis noble behaviour carries all before him.— The battle 
of Delium.— Successfulprogress of Brasidas in Thrace. — 
IX. Truce for a year.— Tne affairs of Thrace continued. 

YBAlt VU.* 



* Before Christ 425. 
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Rhe^ans with their entire force, to deter them from any at- 
tempt to save Messene, and to ^tify also those fagitiTes 
from Rhegium who acted now m combination with them. 
For Rhegiam had for a long time been embroiled in sedition, 
and so wais onable to take the field against thes^ invaders, 
who, for the same reason, were more eager to distress them. 
When the ravage was completed, the Locrians marchef their . 
Und-forces back, but their ships were stationed on the guaid ' 
of Messene. They also were very busy in the eqpipmeht o$ 
an additional number, which were to repair to that -station, 
and be ready to move firom thence to any feature opera^ioQsW 
war. 

About the same season of the spring, before the com was 
folly grown, the Pelbponnesians and allies made their inroad 
inta Attica^ Agis, the son of Arcbidamus, King of the La- 
cedaomonians, commanded. They fixed their camp, and rav- 
aged ^e country. 

The Athenians now sent out to sea the forty ships already 
prepared for the Sicilian voyage, under theeoamand of Eury- 
medon and Sophocles, who stayed behind to bring up this 
re-enforcement, since Pythodorus, the third in the commission, 
was already in his post at Sicily. They had orders, also, in 
the course of the voyage, to touch at Uorcyra, and provide 
effectually for the preservation of those in the city, who were 
sadly infested by the outlaws posted on the mountain. Sixty 
■ail of the Peloponnesians were now upon that coast to act 
in support of those on the mountain ; who, as the city was 
sorely oppressed with famine, presumed they should with 
ease carry all before them. - Demosthenes, further,, who had 
been in no public employ since his return from Acamania, 
procured leave to go on board this fleet, wi^ authority to 
employ it on the coast of Peloponnesus if he judged it for the 
service. 

When they were got to the height of Laconia, intelligence 
b brought them thaT ** the Peloponnesian fleet is now in Cotw 
eyra.*' Eurymedon and Sophocles were for making the best 
of their way thither. But it was the advice of Demosthenes 
to go first to Pyf us, and after they had secured that place, to 

groceed in their voyage. This was positively refused ; but 
. so happened that a storm arose, which drove the whole 
fleet to Pylus. Demosthenes insisted that they should im- 
mediately fortify the pkce, since this was the motive of his 
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«ttendaiie« in the fleet. He showed them that " there was 
at hand plenty of timber and stone for the work ; that, be> 
•idea the strength of its natural situatien, the place itself was 
bansto, as was also the greatest part of the adjacent coun- 
ixy," FVr Pylos lies at the distance of about four hundred 
s(tafCa* ifoni Sparta, in the district which was formerly called 
.Mesftfloia ; but the name given it by the LacedaBmonians is 
Coryphaaium. The others replied : ** There are many bar- 
^ren tapes in ^e Peloponnesus, which those may secure who 
ikave a mind to plunge the commonwealth into needless ex^ 
pMsea.^ T%is place, however, seemed to him to be better 
marked out for this purpose than afiy other, as being possess- 
ed of a harbour, and as the Messenians, who formerly bore 
some relation to it, and 4till used tha same dialect with the 
Lacedsmonians, might from hence givfe them great annoy« 
ance, and at the same time effectually keep possession of it. 
Bat when neither the commanders nor soldiers, nor the infe- 
rior officers, t to whom he afterward communicated his pro- 
ject, would be brought to a compliance, he quietly let it drop 
till the mere love of employment, during the idleness of then 
snspended voyage, seditiously inclined the private soldiers to 
compass it with a. wall. They took the work in hand and 
plied it briskly. Tools they had none for hewing and fitting 
the stones, but picked out and carried such as they judged 
most proper for the work, and laid them one upon another as 
compactly as they could. The mud that was anywhere requi- 
site, for want of vessels they carried on their shoulders, bend- 
ing forwards as much as possible that it might have room to 
stick on, and holding it up with both hands clasped fast be- 
hind that it might not shde dbwn. They spared no pains to 
prevent the Lacedaemonians, and to put the place in a prop^ 
posture of defence before they could come to their distiurb- 

* About forty EngEsh mfles. 

t The word in the original is taxiarc]». They seem to bs 
nearly the same with captains of a company in the modem 
style, as their command was over about one hundred men. 
Taxiarchs were also officers of a higher class, in number ten, 
every Athenian tribe appointing one, whose business it was to 
marshal the armies, to order the marches and encampments, to 
take care (xf provisions, and to punish military ofifences. But 
the former seem to be the officers to whom Demosthenes appli- 
ed himsitf in the present instsBM. 
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tnce : for the lar^^est pnrt of it was so w«tt fortified by ii»- 
tnre that it stood in no need of the defence of art. 

The news of this aUrived at Sparta durm^ the celebratioa 
of some pubhc festiyal. «They set light by tt ; assuDed that, 
so soon as they appeared in sight, tne enemy would either 
abandon it, or the place be recovered by an easy effort. And 
they were somethmg more dilatory becaase their army wis 
yet in Attica. . 

The Athenians, having cosseted their works on the aide - 
towards the land and on the other necessary spots in ^e 
space of six days, left Demosthenes with five sltips to gwnd 
it, and with the larger nojnber resumed their voyaige for Cor- 
cyra and Sicily. - 

Bat the Peuiponnesians in Attica were no sooner advertised 
of this seizure of Pylos, than they marched back with all ex- 
pedition. The Lacedsmo^ians and Agis their king regarded 
this affair of Pylus as their own domestic concern. And be- 
sides, as they had made the inroad early in the year, and 
vrhile the com was yet green, many of them laboured under 
a scarcity of provisions. The weather, also, which proved 
tempestuous beyond what was usual in that season, had veiy 
much incommodejd the army. In this manner many acci- 
dents concurred to. accelerate their retreat, and to render thia 
the shortest of all their invasions. For the whole of their 
stay m Attica was but fifteen days. 

About thS same time Simonidee, an A^enian commander, 
haying gathered together a small party of A^enians from iJa»- 
neigi£ouring garrisons, and a body of the circumjacent de- 
pendants, took possession of Eion in Thrace, a cdony of the 
Medeans. It had declared agidnst the Atheniftns, but vaa 
now put into their hands by treachery. Yet, the Chakide- 
ans and the Bottiaeans coming immediately to its relief he 
was beaten out of it a^ain, and lost a great number of his men. 

After the retreat o? the Peloponnesians out of Attica, Use 
Spartans,* in conjunction with those of their idltes, marchdd 
without loss of time td the recovery of Pylus. The rest of 
the Lacedasmonians were longer in their approach, as but just 
returned from another expedition. Yet a summons had been 

* The reader wiH be pleased^ take notice, that the word 
Spartans is here emphatical. It means those of the first class* 
the noblest persons in the community, as is plain £ram the seqtf^ 
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trat idl roond Peioponneflot, to mardi direetiy for Pylns. 
Their fleet of sixty sail* wm also remanded from Corcyrtf 
which, being transported by land over tlft isthmus of Leucasy 
urires before Pylus nndescried by th9 Athenians, who lay at 
Zacynthns. And by this time the land-army hgd idso ^ 
proached. 

Demosthenes, before (he coming op of ^e Peloponnesian 
fleet, had timely despatched two vessels to Eurymedon, and 
the A^enians on bcwrd that fleet naw lying at Zacynthus, 
pressmg them to return, as the place was in danger of bemg 
lost ; which yessela made the best of their way, in pursoance 
of the Mmest cosimands Of I^emotthenes. But the Laee* 
dsmonians were new preparing to attack the fortress, both by 
land and sea, presuming it would easily be destroyod, as the 
work had been raided with so ninch precipitation, Mid was de- 
fended by sd traaH a number of hands. But, as they also ex* 
pected the return of the Athenian ships from Zacynthus, they 
aesigned, in chae tbey took not the plac« before, to bar up 
the raouUis of the harbour, so as to render the entrance im- 
practicable to> the Athenians. For an isle which is called 
l^aeteria, lying heUae and at a small distance, locks H up, 
and renders the mouths of the harbour narrow ; that near 
the fortress of the Athetiians ahd Pylus, a passage for two 
^ps onljr abreaet; and that between the other points of 
land, for eight or nine. Ther whole of it, as desert, was over- 
grown with wood and ^uito nntfod, and the compass of it at 
most is dMut fifteen stadia.* They wefe therefore intent 
oti shuttinff tqp these entranoes with ships moored close to- 

Sther, and their heads towards the sea. And to prevent 
B molestation apprehended, ishoold the enemy take posses^ 
sion of this island, they threw into it a body of their heavy- 
armed, and posted another bo<]^ on the opposite shore -, for 
by these dispositions the Athenians would be incommoded 
from tiM island, and excluded from landinffon the mainland; 
wad as, on the opposite coast ef Pylus, ^R^out the harbour, 
there is no road where ships can lie, they would he deprived 
of a station from whence to succour the besieged t and thus, 
wiUKHit the hazard of « naval engagement, it was probable 
^ey should get possession of the place, as the quantity of 
l^irovisions in it could be but small, since the aeizure had been 

* One mile and a hall 
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ezecitted with slender prepaiatioa. Acting upon theae mo* 
tiyes, they threw the body t>f heavy-armed into the island, 
who were draughtedHiy lot out of aA the bands. These for 
a time were successively relieved by others. Bat the hst 
body who guarded that post, and were ftyrced to continue ia 
it, consisted of about four hundred and twenty, exclusive of 
the Helots who attended them; and these were commanded 
by Epitadas, the son of Molobrus. 

Demosthenes, perceiving by these dispoeitions that the T^- 
cedmnonians would attack hiih by land and sea, provided for 
his own defence. The triremes yet remaining with him he 
drew fwhore, and ranged them by way of palisade before the 
fortress. The mariners he armed wilh bucklers, sonry ones 
indeed, as most of th6m were only twigs of osier platted. 
Better arms were not to be procured in so desert a placer 
And even these they had taken out of a cruiser of thkty dars, 
and a light packet belonging to the Messenians, who happened 
accidentally to put in. The Messeniaqs on board were about 
forty heavy-armed, whom he ranged among his own body. 
The greater part therefore of the unarmed, as well as some 
who had armour, he placed on the strongest parts of the for- 
tress towards the continent, with orders to beat off the land- 
army whenever they approa 
his whole number sixty he 
marched out of the fortresi 

he supposed the enemy ^ ^ 

shore, indeed, was rough 
main -sea ; yet, as the wall 
judged it would soonest ter 
never imagining they shoi 
they had left the wall on tb 

enemy now force a landing, the place would undoubtedly be 
lost. 

Sensible of this, and determined, if possible,' to prevent 
their landing, Dehnosthenes posted himself with his choeeD 
band on the very edge of the water, and endeavoured tt> ani- 
mate them by the following harangue : — 

^* My fellow-soldiers, here posted with me in this ditnger* 
Otts situation, I conjure you, in so urgent an extremity, to 
throw away all superfluous wisdom. Let not a soul among 
you compute th^ perils which now environ us ; but, regardless 
of the is9Ui9 and inspirited by hope, let him charge the foe^ 
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Mid be oonfident of sticceet. A desperate tltntiMn like this 
mllows w rodm for calm' coneideratiofi, but demands the 
moet precipitate venture. Superior advantages, howerer, 
are along with oa ; of this I am convinced, provided we on^ 
stand firm to^retber, and, scorning to be terrified at the m>mr 
ber 4>f our foes, do not wilfully betray those advantages which 
•re now in our Imtoot. ^The shore is most diflicult of access : 
this, in my judgment, makes abundantly for us ; this will supo 
port us if we keep our grounds but if we give way, diffi- 
cult as it 4s now, their landing wiH be easy when there are 
none ta obstruct it. Nay, what is worse, we shall make the 
enemy more furious, when, if we may afterward press hard 
apflo him, it Is no longer in his power to re-embark with 
«ase : for, so ktng as tMy continue on board, they may most 
•asily be-encovnlered ; while they are busy in landing, they 
canndt so far «v«rmaich us, as that we ought to shrink before 
their ntvnbers. Large though they be, the spot of action 
will be small for want of ground to draw up in order. What 
though their'force be^ superior for the land 1 that advantage wiU 
be lost in their prespjot service, when they must act from their 
vessels and oil the water, where many lucky contingencies 
are requisite. And thus I am satisfied, that with these djs< 
advantages they are but merely a balance for our smallnesa 
of number. 

**^ As for you, O Athenians, who arn now present, and who, 
^ tli« k>og «rpenence of frequent descents, are perfectly 
mnvineed that ffien, wiro atand firm and scorn to give way 
Jbefore the dash of the surge, or the menacing approach of a 
Vess^, can ftever be beaten ofi-— from you I insist, that, firmly 
imbodfed together attd charging the epeiny on the very mar- 
gin of the water, you preserve all us who are here, and pre- 
serve this fortress.'* 

In this manner Demosthenes having encouraged his men, 
the Athenians became more animated ^han ever ; and, march- 
ing forward to the very margin of the sea, posted themselves 
there in order of battle. The Lacedsemonians were also in 
motion *, their land-force was marching to assault the fortress, 
«nd their fieet was approaching the shore. It consisted of 
forty-three vessels^ and a Spartan, Tbrasymelidas, the son of 
Cratesicles, was on board as admiral. She steered directly 
for the spot, on which I>eny>sthenes expected hif comiiv . In 
this maiiMr were the Atheniaiia aasaulted on both sides, by 
land amleea. 
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Tlie tkapti of t^ euOTay cameT on fft iBnrfl diTuions, be- 
cause there ^im nolfroom for.Ikrg». Th«y sUckened by ia- 
terrale, and en^/eavomed by tntm te^lbrce their landiD|r. 
They were bi»ve to a mao^ and mutually animated one an^ 
other to beat off the Atheniaos'and seize the fortress. 

But Brasidas signalized'.hipself abore them all. He con^ 
nanded a trireme ; and, observing that the other commanders 
and pilots, tbotigh they knew they could ran agraundr yet 
kept aloof because the shore was craffgy, and shunned erer^ 
hazard of staying their vessels, he shouted aloud, '* that it 
vras shameful, for the saving of timber, to suffer enemies to 
raise fortifications within their territory." He encourafed 
Uiem, on the contrary, " to force their landing, though they 
dashed their vessels to pieces ;" beg^ng the confederates 
^ in this juncture not to refuse b^towmg their ships on the 
Lacedaemonians in lieu of the great services they had done 
them, but to run them ashore i and lemdin?, at all adventures 
to seize the enemy and the fortress." In this naanner he 
animated others ; and, havin 
the vessel ashore, he was at oi 
onring to get down, was beati 
many wounds' received, he 1 
and falling upoa the gunwale, 
water. It was brought ashoi 
ans, who afterward made it 
erected for this attack. 

The others, indeed, with c 
could not possibly land, as thi 

and the Athenians stood firm,^d nowhere at tkl gave way. 
Such how was the strange reverse of-fortune, that tiie Athe- 
nians upon land, upon Laconic land, beat off the .Lacedsemo- 
nians wno were fighting from the water ; and the Laceds^ 
monians, from ships, were endeavouring a descent upon their 
own now hostile territory against the Athenians. For at 
this period of time it was the general opinion that those were 
landmen, and excelled most m land engagements, but that 
these were seanton, and made the best ^fare at sea. 

The attack was continued the whole di^ and part of the 
next before it was ^ven up. On the third day they detached 
some vessels to Asme to fetch timber for engines, h<^ng by 
them to accomplish the taking of the wall adjacent to the 
harbour, which, though of a greater height»4f et might easier 
be approached by sea. 
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Dvriag tbis pnuqs* forty iMtf ^ Atheslaiis ewme op from 
ZicvDthus. Thk flftet had beea enlar^d by the acceMkm 
of 801110 guard-shtptf froth off the st^^on qf Naopacuit, and 
four Mil of ChMins. These no aogner discovered the main* 
kad aboatP>lo»and the island Sphacteria to be full of anned 
soldiers^ the harbour stfto 4o be pctupied by the ships of the 
eoemy, ^vhich Uy^iuier iii^ their posts, than, perplexed how to 
act, they sailed back for the present to the Isle of Prone, not 
far distant, and d«sert, and there spent the night. 

The day following, being formed into the order of battle, 
tbey showed themselves^ again as ready for engagement, 
should the enemy venture to stand out against them into the 
open sea; and if not, were determined to force their- way 
into the harbour. The eoemy still kept in the same quiet 
posture, nor set about executing their former design of 
Darrioff the entrances. They continued in their usual posi- 
tion Mong the shore, when they had manned their vessels, 
and got every thing ready to engage the assailants should 
they hreak into the harbour, where there was no danger of 
being straitened for room. The Athenians, perceiving their 
mtent, broke into the harbour at both entrances. Falling 
(here upon the greater number of vessels now adranced into 
^sep water to obs^uct the passage, they put them to flight ; 
aad followingthe chase, which co«ild be hot short, they scat- 
tered several, and took five, one of which had her whole 
erew on board. They proceedod to attack the rest, which 
kad fled amain towardis the shore. Some, moreover, which 
had just been manned, were disabled before they could launch 
into the deep. Others^ deserted by the mariners who had 
fled along the shore, they fastened to their own, aiid towed 
ftw«y empty. The Lacedemonians seeing these things, and 
prodigiously alarmed at the sad event, lest now the commu- 
nication should be cot off with the body in the island, rushed 
down with all their force to prevent it. Anned as they 
were, they plunged into the water, and, catching hold of the 
veasela in tow, pulled them back towards the shore. It was 
DOW the apprehimaion of every soul among themy that the 
bosiness flag^ wherever he himself was not present. Great 
was the tumult in this contest for the ships, invertinff the 
general custom -of both contending parties. For the I^ace^ 
Smionians, inflated and terrified, fought a seafight (if it 
may be so expressed) from the shore : the Athenians* miciMy 

Tiro.— ▼Pi»« I.- 
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Tictorioos, and etger to give their g6od forttme hs otmort 
completion, fouffht a Und4>attle from on board. The strag- 
gle on both sides was long and laborious, and blood was 
abundantly shed before the dispute could be ended. But at 
length the Lacedemonians recovered all their emfity vessels, 
excepting such as had been taken oD the first onset. Each 
party bemg retired to their respective posts, tbn Athenians 
erected a trophy, and delivered up the dead, and were roas- 
ters of all the wreck and shatters of the action. Then, with- 
out loss of time, they ranged' their vessels in circuit quite 
round the island, and kept a strict watch, as having inte^ 
cepted the body of. men which was posted there. But the 
Peloponnesians on the mainland, with the aceession of their 
auxiliaries who had now joined them, remained opon the 
opposite shore near Pylus. 

When the news of this action at Pylus was brought W 
Sparta, it was resolved, as the great calamity was so urgent, 
that the magistrates in person should repair to the camp, and 
consult upon the very spot what resource they had left. And 
when their own eyes had shown them the impossibility of 
relieving their men, and they were loath to leave them in the 
wretched extremity either of {ferishi^g bv famine, or, over- 
powered by superior numbers, of t>eiil^ shamefully ma^ 
prisoners, it was concluded ** to send (ITlhft Athenian cenn- 
manders to ask a suspension of arms at Pylus, while they 
despatched an embassy to Athens to procure an aecemmod»- 
tiqn, and to obtain leave as soon as possible to fetch off their 
Spartans.'* These commanders accepting the proposal, the 
•uspension was agreed upon on the following conditions : — 

** That the LacedsBmoniana should immediately deliver up 
the ships in which they had fought ; and all the ships of war 
in general which they had anywhere in Laeonia, th^y abonkl 
bring to Pylua, and deliver up to the Athenians. That they 
should refrain from making any attempt whatever upoo iIm 
fortress, either by sea or land. 

"That the Athenians shoukl permit the LacedemonMOS 
on the mainland to carry over a stated quantity of pnnrisioiis 
to those in the island, two Attic choenixes* of meal, with 4wo 
cotyls of wine^ and a piece of flesh, for every Spartan, and a 

Mom timn two pmts of m«a)^ and one pint'^f wine, EBglok 

■uan. 
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■loiely of Mch for every eerrant. These proTwions to be 
earned thii4ier ander the inspection of the Athenians ; and 
AO vessels whatever to cross over without permisMon. 

**That the Athenians, notwithstanding, be at liberty to 
eontinue thehr guard round the island, but not to land upon 
k ; and should refrain from giving any annoyance to the army 
of the Peloponnesians, either by sea or land. 

** That if either party should violate these conditions, either 
in the whole or any part whatever, the truce to be immedi- 
ateiy void ; otherwise, to continue in force till the return of 
the Lacedemonian embasay from Athens. 

** That the Athenians should convey that embassy thither 
and back again in a trireme. 

** That upon their return the truce should be ended, when 
the Athenians should restore the ships now delivered to them, 
in the same number and condition as they were in before.'* 

On these conditions a suspension of arms took place, in 
pursuance of which the ships were delivered up to the number 
of sixty, and the ambassadors despatched away, who, arriving 
at Athens, addressed themselves as follows :~- 

** Hither, O Athenians, we are sent on the part of the 
Lacedemonians, t^ naap'tiate with you in behalf of their citi- 
zens in the island, and to propose an expedient which will 
tend very much to your advantage, and will at the same time 
preserve as much as possible our own honour in the great 
calaosity with which we are at present beset. It is not our 
purpose to run out into a long unaccustomed flow of words. 
We shall adhere to the rule of our country, to spare many 
words where few may suflice ; and then only to enlarge 
when the important occasion requires an exact detail for the 
more judicious regulation of necessary acts. Receive, there- 
fore, our discourse with an intention cleared of enmity. Be 
informed as men of understanding ought ; and conclude that 
you are only to be put in mind of that judicious method of 
procedure of which yourselves are such competent judges. 

"YoQ bave now an opportunity at hand to improve a 
present success to your own interest and credit, to secure the 
possession of what you have hitherto acquired, and to adorn 
It with the accession of honour and glory. You are only to 
avoid that insolence of mind so frequent to men who have 
been, till the present, strangers to success. Such men are 
ever apt to presume too much on larger acquisitions, though 
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Inerely because their present prosperity w»« beyond th*ir ex- 
pectanon : while they who have ezperienc(»d the frequeat 
vicissitudes of fortune have gained a more judicious turn, and 

S resume the least upon continuance of success. And there 
I the highest reason to conclude, that experience hath im- 
proved the commonwealth of Athens and us Lacedsemonians 
in this piece of wisdom^ much more than~any other people. 

** But be assured of it now, when you bjshold the calami- 
ties with which we are ait present environed ; we, who are 
invested with the highest honours and dignity of Ghreece, 
are this moment addressing ourselves to you, begiring such 
favours as we formerly thought were more p^xuliarly lodged 
in our own dispensation, r^ot that we are thus reduced 
through failure of our strength, or through former strength 
too haughtily exerted, but merely through the weight of such 
unforeseen disasters as continually happen, and to which the 
whole of mankind alike are ever subject. And from hence 
it is right that you should learn, amid the present strength 
of your state and its late acquisitions, that fortune may not 
always declare on your side. Wise indeed are they who, 
in their estimates of success, make judicious allowances for 
chance. Such are best able to bear the alternatives of 
calamity with prudence and temper. Such will form their 
judgments of war, not as the infallible means of accomplish- 
ing whatever schemes they please to undertake, but as de- 
riving its effects from the guidance of fortune. Such are 
the persons who are most of all exempted from fatal miscar- 
riages ; because they are not puffffd up by presuming too fn 
on present prosperity, and would gladly acquiesce in the 
peaceable enjoyment of what they now possess. 

**It concerns your honour, Athenians, to deal in this man- 
ner with us, lest, in case you now reject our proposals, when 
you yourselves in future' times miscarry (^any such events 
must happen), your present good fortune may then be per- 
versely ascrihed to chance, even though you are now able to 
deliver down to posterity the fame of your power and moder- 
ation beyond a possibility of blemish. The Lacedaemonians 
invite you to agireement, and a conclusion of the war. They 
offer you peace and alliance; nay, friemiship in its whole 
extent, and the exchange of good offices iputually revived ; 
demanding nothing in return but their citizens out of ths 
island. To this step they have condescended rather than h« 
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•spOMd to the dftMrers incidental on either side, should they 
either seize some favourable opportunity to force their escape 
by anns, or, holding out to the last asainst your blockade, be 
reduced with all the aggravations of defeat. Great enmities, 
IB our opinion, may the soonest be brought to a firm deter- 
mination — not when either party, having exerted all their 
strength, and gained the far greater superiority in war, dis- 
dains the fair accommodation, and relieth on that forced ac- 
quiescence which necessitated oaths impose; but rather, 
when, though victory be within their reach, they recollect 
humanity, and having succeeded by Valour quite beyond their 
expectations, determine the contest with temper snd moder- 
ation. Then the foe, who hath not felt the extremity of 
foree, ia henceforth disarmed by the strength of gratitude, 
and is more securely bound by the affections of his own mind 
to abide for the future by all his compacts. Such ready defer- 
ence mankind are more apt to show towards those who have 
been with a remarkable superiority their enemies, than to 
such as they have opposed in more equal competition. It is 
natural, when men take the method of voluntary submission, 
for the pleasing contest of generosity to be kindled between 
them ; but to hazard the last extremities, and even grow des- 
perate, against that haughtiness which will not relent. 

" Now, if ever, is the crisis come to effect such a pleasing 
reconciliation between us both, before the intervention of 
some incurable event to ulcerate our passions, which may lay 
as under the sad necessity of maintaining an eternal enmity 
both public and private in regard to you, and you lose the 
benefit of those advantageous offera we now lay within your 
option. While the event is yet undetermined, while the ac- 
quisition of glory and of our friendship is within your reach, 
while yet we only feel the weight of a supportable calamity, 
•nd are clear from foul disgrace, let us now be mutUHlly 
jeconciled ; let%s give the preference to peaee over war, and 
effectuate a cessation of miseries to the other Grecians. The 
honour of such an event will by them be more abundantly 
ascribed to you. At present they are engaged in a perplex- 
ing warfare, unable yet to pronounce its authors. But in 
case a reconciliation now takes place, a point for the most 
part within your decision, they will gratefully acknowledge you 
in generous 'benefacton. 

'* If then you thus determine, you gain an opportunity Uy 
aa 9 
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fonder the Ltcednmoniaiis yoar firm and laeting friends, 
since now they request your friendship, and cl^oose to bo 
obliged rather than compelled. Reflect wiihin yourselves 
how msny benefits must in sU probability result from such a 
lucky coincidence. For you cannot but know, that when we 
and you shall act with unanimity, the rest of Greece, con- 
scious of inferiority, will pay us the utmost honour and re« 
gard." 

The Lacedaemonians talked in this strain upon &e pre- 
sumption that the Athenians had formerly been desirous of 
l^eace, and had been obstructed merely through their opposi- 
tion ; but now, thus freely tendered, they would accept it 
with joy, and give up the men. The Athenians, on the con- 
trary, reckoning the Spartans in the Island already in their 
power, imagined that a peace would b'e at any time in their 
own optioii, and were now very eager to improve their pres- 
ent success. But such a measure was insisted upon most 
of all by Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, the greatest demagogue 
at this time, and most in credit with the people. It was he 
who persuaded them to return the following answer :— 

** That, previous to all accommodation, the Spartans shot 
up in the island must deliver up their arms and their persons, 
and be brought prisoners to Athens. When this was done, 
and the Lacedtemonians bad surrendered Nisasa and Pege, 
and TroBzene and Chalcis (of which places they had not pos- 
sessed themselves by arms, but in pursuance of a former 
treaty, when distress exacted compliance from the Athenians, 
and they had been obliged upon any terms to purchase peace), 
then they might fetch away their countrymen, and conclude 
a peace for whatever term both parties should agree.** 

To this answer the Lacedaemonians made no direct reply ;* 
they only requested that a committee might be appomted, 
with whom, after the arguments on each aide should be freely 
offered and discussed, they might ag^ee upoRsome expedient 

♦ Dfodorus Siculus, 1. 12, says further, That the Lacedae- 
monian ambassadors offered to set at liberty an equal number 
of Athenians who were now their prisoners. And, when this 
offer was rejected, the ambassadors replied freely, **It was 
plsin they set a higher value on SparUns than on» their own 
dtTzens, since they judged an equal nttmber of the Jittter not to 
be an ef aivalflDk** 
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to mutual sttisfaetion. Cl«on upon this broke oat into loud 
invectives against them, affirming, ** he knew beforehand that 
they intended nothing just or fair; but now their view was 
manifest to all, as they had absolutely refused to have any 
transactions with the body of the people, and had thus express- 
ed a desire to negotiate with a small committee : if their views 
were fair and upright, he called upon them to explain them- 
selves in the presence of all." But the Lacedemonians, 
perceivinff that nothing they could urge would have any influ- 
ence on the people, and in case, to ward off the distress they 
feared, they should make too large proposals, these offered 
and unaccepted, would expose them to the censure of their 
confederates; and that further, the Athenians would not 
comply with their jdemand on any reasonable terms; they 
broke off all further conference, and quitted Athens. The 
▼ery moment they returned to Pylus, the truce was at an 
end. The LacedsBflnonians re-demanded their ships, accord- 
ing to the article for that purpose agreed on. But the Athe- 
nians objecting some infractions to them, such as an incur- 
sion towards the fortress, expressly prohibited by the articles, 
and some other matters of little consequence, absolutely re- 
fused a restitution. They justified the refusal upon this ex- 
press stipulation between them, that ** if the conditions were 
m any degree violated, the truce should immediately be 
void.** The Lacedaemonians protested against these pro- 
ceedings, and charging the detention of their ships with the 
highest injustice, broke off all further debate and prepared for 
war. 

Pylus was nOw the scene in which both these warring par- 
ties exerted their utmost efforts. The Athenians sailed the 
whole day round the island with two ships in an opposite 
course ; in the night their whole fleet was stationed round 
it upon guard, except on that side towards the main sea when 
the weather was tempestuous. And to strengthen their guard 
they had now received a re-enforcement of twenty sail from 
Athens, so that the number of their shipping amounted in 
the whole to seventy. The Peloponnesians maintained their 
post oi\ the ootitinent, and made frequent assaults upon the 
fort ; intent all along to seize the first favourable opportunity, 
and to accomplish the preservation of their countrymen. 

Jn S^ly, this while, the Syracusans and confederates 
Auffnenting tJM nomlierof .their goud-ahipa on the station of 
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Messene with another squadron they had since equipped, 
from Messene renewed the war. The Locnans spared no 
pains to spur them on, from the great aversion they biMre to 
the Rhegians. They had now broken into the territories of 
the latter with their whble force. Jbfj bad even a mind to 
hazard a naval engagement against them, as they saw the 
number of Athenian ships at hand to be very inconsiderable, 
and had received intelligence that the birger numbers designed 
for this service were atopped for the present to block up the 
Isle of Sphacteria. For should they once get the better at 
sea, they hoped, as they then might attack Rhegium both by 
sea and land, to find it an easy conquest, and so the posture 
of their own affairs would be considerably strengthened. For 
as Rhegium, which is a promontory of Italy,' lies at « yery 
small distance from Messene in Sicily, they could then pre- 
vent the approach of the Athenians, and be entirely masters 
of the straits. This strait is that part <lf ft^ sea which runs 
between Rh^ium and Messene, and over which lies the 
shortest cut frOm Sicily to this continent. It is the place 
which was formerly called Charybdis, and through which 
Ulysses is said to have sailed. As the current here sets in 
strongly from two gj-eat seas, the Tyrrhene and Sicilian, and 
runs with great rapidity, it is not at all strange that it should 
have been esteemed a dangerous passage. 

Yet in the very middle of this strait the Syracusans and 
confederates, with a number of ships Utile more than thirty, 
were forced to engage in tho evening of the day, the disrate 
beginning about a vessel that was passing through. They 
stood away to oppose sixteen sail of Athenians awl eight of 
Rhegians. They were worsted by the Athenians ; but each 
aide separated in hurry and confusion, just as they could, to 
their several stations at Messene and Rhegium. They lost 
one ship in this action, which was stopped by the sudden 
approach of night. 

But after this the Locrians evacuated the territory of Rhe- 
gium, and the whole collected fleet of the Syracusans and 
confederates took a new station at Peloris of Messene, and 
their whole land-force attended.. The Atheniiins and Rhegi- 
ans sailing up to their station, and finding none at present on 
board the ships, rushed in among them. Yet they lost one 
of their own vessels by the force of a grappling-iroi^ fastened 
upon it, the crew of which was nvfM by dwiiDaniing. Ixnmtf- 
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diateFf after this the Syracosane got on board, and, being 
towed along the shore towards Messene, the Athenians came 
up again to attack them ; but, the enemy running off into the 
deep, and giving the first charge, they lose another of their 
ships. Though continuing to be towed along the shore, and 
to eharee in this manner, yet the Syracusans, without suffer- 
ing any loss, got safe into the harbour of Messene. And now 
the Athenians, having received inteiligence that Camari«a 
was betrayed to the Syracusans by Archias and his accom- 
plices, stood away for that place. 

In the meanwhile the Messenians, with their whole force 
by land, and accompanied by their ships, marched away 
against Chalcidic Naxus, which bordered upon their own ter- 
ritory. The first day they forced the Naxians to shelter them- 
selves behind their walls, and then they plondeted the coun- 
try. The day following, sailing up the river Acesine, they 
plundered alone ih*' shore, and with their land-force made an 
assault upon the city. The Siculi, who live upon^ the moun- 
taiha«. were now pouring; down in numbers to repel the Mes- 
senians. This the Naxians perceivinff, became more outra- 
eeous, and animating one another with the thought that the 
Leontines and their other Gr^k allies were now marching 
to their relief, they suddenly sallied out of the city and feU 
upon the Messenians, whom they put to flight, and slaughter- 
ed more than a thousand of them ; the remainder with diffi- 
culty escaped to their own- homes : for the barbarians at- 
tacked them upon their road, and made great havoc of them. 
The ships upon the station of Messene broke up soon after, 
withdrawing respectively to their own harbours. 

Immediately the I.ieontines and allies, in concert with the 
Athenians, appeared before Messene, as now reduced to a 
very low ebb. They assaulted it on all sides ; the Atheni- 
ans making their attempt from their ships on the side of the 
harbour, while the land-forces did ,the same on the body of 
the place. But the Messenians, and a party of Locrians 
commanded by Demoteles, who after their late blow had been 
left there for the security of the place, made a sudden sally 
from the city, and falling unexpectedly on the army of the 
Leontines, put the greater part Co flight, and did great execu- 
tion upon them. This was no sooner perceived by the Athe- 
nians than Ihey threw themselves ashore to succour their 
confederateSf and, falling in with the Messenians, who had 
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kwt the order of their baUte, drove them agmm bejund their 
walls. This done, having erected a irophj^, they put over 
to Rhegium. And after this, the Grecians of Sicily coDtin- 
ued a land war a^iainst one another, in which the Athenians 
had no participation. 

At Pylus, the Athenians still kept the LacedemoniaDs 
blocked up in the island, and the army of the Peloponnesiaos 
remained m their old post upon the contiuent in a state of 
inactivity. Their constant guard subjected the Athenians to 
excessive hardships, since provisions and fresh water were 
equally scarce. There was but one single fountain for their 
use, which lay within the fortress of PyTus, and yielded but 
a slender quantity of water. The majority of them were 
forced to dig into the gravel upon the beach of the sea, and 
take up with such water as could thus be got. They were 
further very much straitened in their station for want of room. « 
They had not road enough for. their ships to ride in ^ith tol- 
erable convenience, so that alternately one division lay ashore 
to take their necessary repasts* while the other hiunched 
more to sea. But what discouraged them most was the 
length of the blockade, so contrary to what they had expect- 
ed. They had imagined a few days' siege would have worn 
out a body of men shut up in a barren island, and having 
only salt water for their drink. But this had been redressed 
by the Jjacedaemonians, who had by a public edict encoura- 
ged al^ who werQ willing to carry over into the island meal, 
and wine, and cfilese, ai^ any other eatable which might en- 
able them to hold out, assigning a large pecuniary reward for 
any successful attempt of this nature, and promising freedom 
to every Helot who carried them provisions. This was per- 
formed through a series of dangers by several ; but the Helots 
were most active of all, who, putting off from Peloponnesus 
(wherever they chanc^ to be), landed by favour of the dark 
on the side of the island which lies upon the main sea. 
Their chief precaution was to run over in a hard gale of 
wind. For, whenever the wind blew from the sea, they were 
in less danger of being discovered by the guard of triremes, 
which then could not safely lie quite round the island. In 
executing this service they put every thing to hazard. As a 
prior valuation bad been given in, they run their vessels on 
shore at all adventures ; and the heavy-armed soldiers W9r« 
xeady to receive them at every place most convenient for 
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landing. Thdse, however, who rentared oat when the wet- 
ther was calm, were certainly intercepted. Such, farther, as 
were expert at diving, swam over through the harbour, drag- 
ging after them by a string bottles filled with poppies mixed 
np with honey and the powder of linseed. These for a time 
escaped discovery, but were afterward closely watched. No 
artifice was left unpractised on either side ; some being ever 
intent to carry provisions over, and others to intercept them. 

At Athens, m the meantime, the people being mformed 
of the hardships to which their own forces are reduced, and 
that those in the island receive supplies of provisions, were 
perplexed how to act. They were full of apprehensions lest 
the winter should put a atop to their siege, being conscious 
of the impossibility of procuring them subsistence from any 
part of Peloponnesus ; and more so, as the soil about then 
was barren, and that even in summer they were not able to 
furnish them with necessary supplies ; that farther, as no 
harbours were in the parts adjacent, there would be no com- 
modious road for their shipping ; so that, in case they relax- 
ed their guard, the besieged would go securely away ; or 
otherwise, they miffht get off, by the favour of storn^ weather* 
in those yessets which brought over provisions. But they 
were most of all alarmed at the conduct of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who, because they had now a safe resource in prostpect, 
had discontinued all manner of negotiation. In a word, they 
highly repented the refusal of their former oflers. 

Cleon, conscious to himself that the Uanre of baffling that 
accommodation would be thrown upon him, taxed those who 
brought the last advices as broachers of falsehoods. But those 
who had been sent to make the report demanded, ** since 
they could not be credited, that a deputation might be sent 
to know its truth/* For which office Cleon himself was 
nominated by the Athenians, in conjunction with Theogenes. 

But now he plainly saw that he must either be necessita- 
ted to make the same report as those had done whom he had 
charged with falsehood ; or, should he report differently, 
must soon be convicted of a lie. He perceived also, that the 
inclinations of the people were mostly bent on an ample re- 
enforcement ; upon which' he ventured to give them this 
forther advice, that *' sending a deputation on such an er- 
rand was quite superfluous, since opportunities might be lost 
by to dilatory a meaaore : if they were veally cooviuiced of 
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^e trath of the report, the^ should at once pot to sea agtainst 
their enemies.** He then proceeded to a malicious gliinee 
against Nlcias, son of Niceratus, who at that time presided 
over the military affairs. He hated him, and sneered him 
thus : that ** if their eenerals were really^ men, it would be 
an easy matter to sail thither with an additional strength, 
and make a seizure of those in the island ; for bis own part, 
was he in command, he would do it in a trice.** The Athe- 
nians began immediately to clamour and rail at Cleon for not 
instantly setting about that enteiprise himsdf, which to hina 
appeared so easy. This Nicias laying hold of, chagrined at 
the same time by the sneer upon himself, called upon him 
aloud, '* to take what force he pleased, and to perform the ser- 
vice in his stead.** Cleon, imagininff this to be a mere verbal 
offer, declared himself ready. But when he found that Nicias 
was earnest in the point of resignation, he drew back, alleging 
that ** it could not be, since not he, but Nioias, was general.** 
He trembled now, since he never suspected that the other 
would venture to give up his office to him. Nicias, however, 
called a second time upon him, and formally sorrendored his of- 
fice to him, 00 for as related to Pylus, desiring the Athenians 
to be his witnesses. The people now, for suph is the temper 
»ains Cleon took to decline the voy- 
If from hist»wn bravadoes, called 
emently upon Niciaa to give up the 
>ud at the other to ^o on board, 
mself, he intimates his acceptance 
ng forth, averred that ^* he was not 
)e Lacedttmonians ; would not be 
as one Athenian, but would take 
[mbrians were at hand, and those 
to their aid from .£ous, and the 
ther pkces. With these,** he said, 
i already at Pylus, he would either 
s bring IBS' all the LacedaBmonians 
atb upon the spot.'** 

* The honour of Athens was very deeply qoncemed in the 
poifit which had been the subject of this day*s debate in the as- 
sembly of the people, and yet it hath turned out a mere comic 
scene. The dignity of the republic had never been well sup- 
ported on these occasions since the death of Pericles. CleoA 
had introduced all kinds of drollery ^nd acurrility into the do* 
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Thfo biff wiy of talking raiaed a laa^ among the people ; 
all men ofsense, however, were not aliUle delighted. Tbe^ 
concluded they should coropaas by it one of these two desi* 
rable ends ; either to rid theoiaelves effectually of Cleon, 
which they chiefly expected ; or, should they be disappointed 
of this, to get those Lacedaroonians into their power. 

Having thus tranaacted the requisite points in the publio 
assembly, where the Athenians had awarded the expedition 
to him by a formal decree, and Demosthenes, at Cleon's own 
request, was joined in the commission of commanders at 
Pylus, he hastened to his post with the utmost speed. His 
reason for associating Demosthenes vh the command, was 
owing to some notice received that he waa bent on landing 
upon the island ; as the soldiers, terribly incommoded by the 
atraitness of their stations, and reaembling beaieged more 
than besiegers, were eager for this bold adventure. Demos? 
thenes waa animated more tathe attempt, because the island 
had lately been set on fire. Before this accident, aa it had 
been quite covered over with wood, and waa pathless, be- 
cauae ever uninhabited, he durst not think of sucn a. step, and 
judged all these circumstancea to be for the enemy's ad- 



friends." A loud laugn ensued at nis impudence, and men mey 
rose and adioumed. This affair of Pylus was, however, far 
frcim a j«icniar point; and the Athenians might l^ave paid very 
dear for their mirth, had not Cleon been wise enough to r ~~ 
ciate Demosthenes with him in the command. 

^HD. — VOL. 1. — I I 
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▼SQtage. For, though a more muneroos army ahoold have 
landed against them, they were enabled terribly to annoy 
them from posts undescried. What errors might be com- 
mitted, or how large their strength, might he more easily 
concealed on that side by the covert of the woods ; whereas 
all the errors of his own army would lie clear and open to 
observation, when the en«my might suddenly attack, and in 
whst quarter they pleased, since battle must be entirely in 
their own option. On the other side, should he force them 
to a close engagement on rough and woody ground, the 
smaller number, by being skilleil in the passes, he imagined, 
must prove too hard for a superior number without such ex- 
perience ; that by this means his own force, merely on ac- 
count of its nimihers, might be imperceptibly destroyed, as it 
could not be discerned which part of it was hardest pressed, 
and stood most in need of support. 

These inward suggestions were more prevalent in the mind 
of Demosthenes from the remembrance of his iEtolian defeat, 
which was partly owing toHhe woods among which he en- 
gaged. But as the narrowness of their station had necessi- 
tated his soldiers to land sometimes upon the skirts of the 
island, and under the cover of an advanced guard, to dress 
their fepast, a soldier, though entirely without design, set the 
wood on fire, which spread but slowly, till a brisk gale hap* 
pening to arise, the greatest part of it was unexpectedly de- 
stroyea by the flames. Demosthenes, havii^ gained by thte 
means a clearer view of the Lac^dsemonians, found them 
more numerous than from the quantity ^f victuals sent in by 
stipulation he was used to compute them. He then judged 
it highly to concern the Athenians to exert their utmost ef- 
forts : and, as the island was now become more opportune for 
a descent, he got every thing in readiness for its execution, 
having sent for a supply of men from the adjacent confeder- 
ates, and busied himself about all the dispositions needful for 
success. He had farther received an express from Creon 
notifying his approach, who now, at the head of the supply he 
himself had demanded, arrived at Pylus. No sooner were 
they joined, than they despatched a herald to the camp on the 
continent, demanding " Whether they were willing to order 
their people in the island to surrender their arms am) persons, 
without risking extremities, on condition to be kept under an 
easy ooofinement till the whole dispute could be pcoperly ae» 
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commodftted V* This being positively refused, they remained 
quiet one day lonser ; but on the succeeding day, having 
embarked their whole strength of heavy- armed on board a 
few vessels, they put out by night, and a little before the en- 
suing dawn, landcMi on each side of the island, both from the 
main sea and the harbour, amounting in the whole to ei^iht 
hundred men in heavy armour. They advanced with their 
utmost speed towards the first guaid on the island. This 
was done in pursuance of a previous disposition ; fat this first 
guard consisted of about thirty heavy-armed : the main body 
under ETpitadas was posted about the centre, where the 
ground was most level and watery ; and another party guard- 
ed the extremity of the island facing Pylus, which, towards 
the sea, was a rocky cliff, and by laira altogether impregna- 
ble. On the top, farther, of this cljff was seated a fort, built 
some ages before of stones pidked carefully for the purpose. 
This they judged might be serviceable to them, should they 
be forced to shelter themselves from superior violence. In 
this manner was the enemy posted. 

The Athenians immediately, in their first career, put the 
whole advanced guard to the sword, having surprised them 
yet in their huts, and but seeking to lay hold of their arms. 
Their landing was yet undiscovered, since the enemy judged 
their vessels to be only the usual guard which was every 
night in motion. 

No sooner also was the dawn completely broke, than the 
remainder of the Athenian force was landed firom a number 
of vessels, somewhat more than seventy. All the mariners 
came ashore in their respective distinctions of arms, except- 
ing the rowers of the lowest bench.* They were eight Jtun- 

* It is in the original, excepting the Thalamii. The rowers 
on the different benches were distmgnished by a peculiar name. 
Those of the uppermost were called 'I'hanitc : those of the 
middle, Zeogitc ; and those of the lowest, Thalamii. The la- 
boor of the Thalamii was the least, though most constant, be- 
cause of their nearness to the water, and the shortness of their 
oars. Much more strength and skill were required on the upper 
benches, and most of all on tlie uppermost, who fur that reason 
had better pay. Those on the lowest bench seem to have been 
mere drudges at the oar, and qualified for nothing better; the 
others were more complete seamen, and ready on all occasions 
for the duty both of rowmg add fighting. 
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dnd treherg, ind a body do leu namenras of tsrgetien* 
The MeMenian anziliaries attended, and all in general who 
had been c»nplojed at Pvlus, except such aa were necesaanly 
detained for the guardVf the fortress. 

According to a disposition formed by Demosthenes, they 
adranced in separate bodies, eonsistine of near two hundred, 
Biore or less, and took posaession of all the eminences. The 
design was, thus to reduce the enemy to a~ plunge of distress 
br surrounding thora on all sides, and puzzling them in their 
choice which party first to make head against, that at the 
sight of numbers on all sides they might be quite confounded ; 
a^, should they then stuck the bddy in their front, they 
might be harassed by those in their rear ; or, should they 
wheel towsrds those on either flank, they might be exposed 
to the bodies both in front and rear. Which way soever the 
enemy might turn, they were sure to have behind them the 
li^ht^armd and less martial of their opponenu, infesting them 
with their bows, and darts, and stones. These would do 
execution from a distance : an enemy could not possibly en-* 
gage with them; since even flying they would prevail, and 
when the enemy retreated would return briskly to their work. 
With so much address had Demosthenes previously planned 
the order of landing, «nd in close adherence io it brought 
them now to action. 

The body commanded by Epitadas, and which was the 
bulk of the whole force in the island, when they saw their ad- 
yanced guard entirely cut off, and the enemy advancing to 
attack them next, d*ew up in order and marched towards the 
heavy-armed of the Athenians, designing to engage them. 
For the latter were 8p placed as to oppose them in front ; thf 
light-armed were posted on either of their flanks, and in the 
rear. But against these heavy-armed they could not possibly 
come to action, nor gain an opportunity to exert their own 
distinguishing skill. For the light-armed pouriner in their 
darts on either of their flanks, compelled them to nalt ; and 
their opposites would not more forward to meet them, but 
stood quiet in their posts. Such, indeed, of the light-armed 
a8 adventured in any quarter to run up near their ranks, were 
instantly put to flight ; however, they soon faced about and 
continued their annoyance. They were not encumbered with 
any weight of armour ; their agility easily conveyed them 
beyond the reach of danger, as the ground was ruugh, andy 
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ever left desert, hsd never been levelled by caltnre. In such 
spots the Lacedsmonians, under the load of their arms, could 
not possibly pursue. In this kind of skirmish, therefore, they 
were for a small space of time engaged. 

When the Lacedsmonians hsd no longer sufficient agility 
to check the attacks of these skirmishing parties, the iight- 
armed soon took notice that they slackened in their endeav- 
ours to beat them off. It was then that their own appear-^ 
ance, many times more large than that of their fof*8, and the 
very sight of themselves, began to animate them with excess 
of courage. Experience hMd now lessened that terror in 
which they had been used to regard this foe. They now had 
met with no rough reception from them, which fell out quite 
contrary to what they firmly expected at their first laiidinff, 
when their spirits had sunk very low at the thought that it 
was against Lacedemonians. Contempt ensued ; and im- 
bodying, with a loud shout they rushed upon them, pouring 
in stones, and arrows, and darts, whatever came first to hand. 
At such a shout, accompanied with so impetuous a charge, 
astonishment seized their foes, quite unpractised in such a 
form of engagement ; at the same time the ashes of the wood, 
which had bt-en burnt, were mounting largely into the air. So 
that now each lost sight of what was dose before him, under 
the showers of darts and stones thrown by such numbers, and 
whirling along in a cloud of dust. 

Amid so many difficulties the Lacedaamonians now were 
sorely distressed. The safeguards on their heads and breasts 
were no longer proof against the arrows, and their javelins 
were broken to pieces when poised for throwing. They were 
quite at a loss for some means of defence ; they were debarred 
the prospect of what was passing just before them ; and the 
shouts of the enemy were so loud that they could no longer 
hear any orders. Dangers thus surrounding them on all sides, 
they quite despaired of the possibility of such resistance as 
might earn their safety. At Ikst, a great part of that body 
heins wounded, because obliged to sdhere firmlv to the spot 
on which they stood, imbodying close; they retreated towards 
the fort on the skirt of the island, which lay at no great dis- 
tance, and to their guard which was posted there. But when 
once they began to move off, the iight-armed,^ growing more 
resolute, tind shoutiiis louder than ever, prelsed hard upoii 
their retreat ; and whatever LaeedaBmonian fell withth thek 
lit 
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retch, in the whole coarse of the retreat, was hutanUy riao^^. 
tered. The bulk of them with difficulty recovered the fort, 
and, in concert with the guard posted there, drew up in order 
to defend it, in whateYer quarter it might possibly be assault- 
ed. The Athenians, speedily coming up^were hindered by the 
natural site of the place from formmg a circle and besetting 
it on all sides. Aavancing therefore directly forward* they 
endeavoured to beat the wfendants off. Thus, for a long 
time, for the greatest part of the day, both sides persisted in 
the contest, under the painful pressures of battle, and thirst, 
and a burning sun. No efforts were spared by the assailants 
to drire them from the eminence, nor by the defendants to 
maintain their post. But here the LacedaBmonians defended 
themselves with more ease than in the preceding engage- 
ment, because how they could not be encompassed on their 
flanks. 

When the dispute could not thus be brought to a decision, 
the commander of the Messenians, addressing himself to 
Gleon ahd Demosthenes, assured them " that they took a 
deal of pains to no manner of purpose ; but would they be 
persuaded to put under his guidance a party of the archers 
and light-armed, to get a roundabout way on the enemy's 
rear by a tract which ne himself could find, he was confident 
he could force an entrance." Having received the party he 
demanded, marching off from a spot undescried by the Lace- 
daemonians, in order to conceal the motion, and continuing to 
mount higher and higher along the ridge of rock that lay upon 
the verffe.^the island, in the quarter where the Lacedaemo- 
nians, depending upon ks natural strength, had placed no 
guard, with ffreat difficulty and fatigue he got behind them 
undiscovered. Now showing himself on a sudden upon the 
summit and in their rear, he astonished the enemy with this 
unexpected appearance; and his friends, who now beheld 
what they so earnestly looked for, he very much imboldened. 
The Lacedsmontans were j^ow exposed to the missive weap? 
ons on both sides ; and <if a point of less consequence may 
be compared to one of greater) were in a state parallel to 
that of their countrymen at Thermopyle.* For those being 

* The famous tiiree hundred Spartans, with King Leonidas 
«l their head, who stopped the vast arniv of Xerxes at the paai 
flf Tber»Eiopyli% and at Jlength portabod all to a man. Thi^ 
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hemmed in by the Pf^ians in a narrow paM, were ntt^ly 
deetroyed : these now, in like manner betet on both sides, 
were no lonaex able to contend. Being but a handful of 
men opposed to superior numbers, and much weakened ia 
their bodies for want of food, they quitted their post. And 
thus the Athenians became masters of all the approaches. 

Bat Cleon and Demosthenes, assuredly convinced that, 
sluHild the foe give way too fiist, it would only conduce to 
their expeditious slaughter under the fury of their Tictorious 
troops, began to stop their fury, and to draw off their men. 
They were desirous to cany than alive to Athens, in case 
they would so far hearken to the voice of a herald-as to throw 
down their arms, defected as they must be in spirit, and over- 
powered with their mstant danger. It was accordingly nro* 
claimed, that " such as were willinj^ should deliver up their 
arms and their persons to the Athenians, to be disposed of lA 
discretion." • 

When this was heard, the greater number threw down 
their bucklers and waved their hands, in token of accepting 
the proposal. A suspension of arms immediately took place, 
and a conference was held between Cleon and Demostnenet 
on one side, and Styphon, the son of Pharax, on the other. 
Of those who had preceded in the command, Epitadas, who 
was the first, had been slain, and Hippagretes, who was hia 
•accessor, lying as dead amonff the slain, thoughhe had yet 
life in him, Styphon was now me third appointed to take the 
command upon him, according to the provision made by their 
law, in case their generals drop. Styphon intimatdd bis de- 
sire of leave to send over to the Lacedamonians on the con- 
tinent for advice. This the Athenians refused, but, however, 
called over some heralds to him from the continent. Messages 
passed backward and forward twice or thrice ; but the last 
who crossed over to them from the Lacedsmonians on the 
continent brought this determination : — ** The Lacedsmoni- 

were all afterward entombed on the spot where they fell, with 
this short epiUph :— 

" Tell, traveller, at Sparta what you saw, 
That here we lie obedient to her law." 
The same spirit and resolution was at this time generally ez« 
pectad from the Spartans, now encompassed tDuimI about by 
their «MmieB in the lite «( S^hMteiia. 
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alls peniiit yoa to take care of yoar own concernt, proyided 
you submit to nothing base.*' In consequence of this, after 
a short consultation with one another apsrt, they delivered 
up their arms snd their persons. The remainder of the day 
and the succeeding night the Athenians confined them under 
a strong goard. Bat the day following, baring erected a 
trophy upon* the island, they got themselves in resdiness to 
•ail away, and distributed the prisoners to the custody of 
the captains of the triremes. The Lacedemonians, having 
obtained permission by a herald, fetched off their dead. 

The number of those who were slain, and those who were 
taken alive, stood thus : they who had thrown themselves 
into the island amounted in the whole to four hundred 9nd 
twenty heavy-armed. Of these three hundred wanting eight 
were carried off alive ; the rest had been destroyed. Among 
the prisoners were about one hundred snd twenty Spartans. 
Tke number of Athenians slain was inconsiderable ; for it 
wat not a standing light. The whole space that these men 
were besieged in the island, from the engagement at sea ttU 
the battle in the island, was seventy-two days. Twenty of 
these, during the sbsence of the ambassadors to negotiate an 
accommodation, they were supplied with food : the remainder 
of the time they were fed by such as sot over by stealth. 
Nay, meal and other eatables were found in the island, even 
when all was over. Their commander, Epitadas, had miade a 
more sparing distribution than his stores reiquired. 

Now the Athenians and Peloponnesians respectively drew 
off their forces 6»m Pylus to return home : and the promise 
of Cleon, mad as it had been, was fully executed. For 
within the twenty days he brought them prisoners to Athens, 
and made his words good.* 

* It should be added here, that he also robbed for the present 
a very able and gsllant officer of the praise he merited on this 
occasion. The whole affair of Pylus was planned, carried into 
execution, and brought to a successful and glorious issue, by 
the conduct and bravery of Demosthenes. Aristophanes (in The 
Knighu) has made a low comic character or the latter, and in- 
troduced him venting sad cofnplaints against Cleon for pilferinr 
the honour from him. " This Paphlagonian (says he) hath 
anatched^ from every one of us whatever nice thing we hsd got 
to suit the palate of our lord and master (the people). 'TIS but 
the other day, I myself had eooked up e iioble past^ of I 
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The expectation of Greece was mofe disappointed by this 
event than by any other occurrence whatever in the series 
of the war. It was generally presumed' that neither famine 
nor any extremity could have reduced these Lacedaemonians 
to deliver up their arms, but that, sword in hand, and fighting 
to the last gasp, they would have 1>ravely perished. They 
could not afterward believe that those who surrendered were 
like to those who were slain. Some time after, a soldier in one 
of the confederate bands of the Athenians, demanding with a 
sneer of one of them who were taken prisoners in the island, 
**if the slain were not of true gallantry and courage 1" the 
other replied, that ** a spindle (by which he meant an arrow) 
would be valuable indeed, if it knew how to distinguish the 
brave ;" intimating, by this anawer, that the slain were such 
as stones and darts despatched in the medley of battle. 

When the prisoners were brought to Athens, it was the 

Sublic resolution there ** to keep them in bonds till^son^e 
efinitive treaty could be agreea on : and if, previously ,to 
this, the Peloponnesians should repeat their inroad into the 
Attic territory, they should all undergo a public execution.** 
They established also a garrison for Pylus. And the Messes 
nians of Naupactus sending thither the most proper of their 
own people, as into their own native country (for Pylus is a 
part of the ancient Messenia), infested Laconia with depre- 
dations, and did them vast damage, the more because they 
spoke the same dialect.* 

As for the Lacedaemonians, who never knew before what 
it was to be thus plundered, war in such a shape being new 
to them, and their Helots deserting continually to the foe ; 
apprehensive, farther, lest such unusual proceedings within 
their own district might draw worse consequences after them, 
they had a painful sense of their present situation. This 
compelled them to send their embassies to Athens, desirous, 
however, at the same time, to conceal what they really thought 
of their own state, and spare no artifice for the recovery of 
Fyius and their people. But the Athenians grew more un- 
reasonable in their demands, and after many journeys to and 

monians at Pylus, when this vilest of scoundrels came running 
thither, pilfered it awav from me, and bath served it up to tabli 
9s if it was of his own dressing," 
♦ The Doric. 
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fro, sent them finally awa^ with an abaolate denial. Soch 
was the course of proceeding in relation to Pylus. 

The same summer, and immediatel^jf on the close of the 
former event, the Athenians set out to invade Corinth with a 
fleet of eighty ithips, which carried two thousand heavy-armed 
of their own people, and with some horse-transports, on 
board of which were two hundred horsemen. They were 
also attended by some of their confederates, by the Milesians, 
and Andrians, and Carysthians. Nicias, the son of Niceraius, 
with two colleagues, commanded this armament. At the 
early dawn of morning they came to anchor between Cherso- 
nesus and Reitus, on the shore of that place which the Soly- 

§ian hill overhangs ; of which formerly the Dorians possessini; 
lemselves, made war upon the Cormthians then m CorintE 
who were of iEolian descent. Upon that eminence there ia 
now a village called Sblyeia. From the shore where the 
armament came now to abchor, this village was distant about 
tweWe,* the city of Corinth sixty,t and the isthmus twenty 
stadia.! 

The Corinthiins, who had already been advised from 
Argos of the approach of the Athenian armament, had long 
since, by way of prevention, drawn their whole force together 
at the isthmus, excepting what was in employ without the 
isthmus, and the five hundred absent in the ^uard of Ambracia 
and Leucadia. With all the rest of their people able to hear 
arms they were posted on the isthmus, to watch the approach 
of the Athenians. But when the Athenian fleet had passed 
by undiscovered by favour of the night, and signals notified 
their approach elsewhere, leaving ha« their force at Cenchrea 
to obstruct any attempt of the Athenians upon Crommyon, 
they marched with all speed against the enemy. Battus, one 
of their commanders (for there were two such in the field), 
at the head of a separate body, marched up to the open village 
of Solygia, in order to defend it, while Lycophron, with the 
remninder, advanced to the charge. The Corinthians fell 
first upon the right wing 0/ the Athenians, who were but 
just landed before Chersbnesus, and then proceeded to en- 
gage the whole of that army. The action was warm, and 
fought hand to hand. The right wing, consisting of the 
Athenians, and also the Carysthians, who were drawn up ia 

* Near one mile and a qnarter. f Six miles. % Two miles. 
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the rear, gave the CoriDthians a warm reception, and with 
much difficulty repulsed them. Retreating, therefore, up- 
wards to a wall built of stone, for the grouikl was a continu- 
ed ascent, and being there above the enemy, they annoyed 
them with stones ; and having is"ng their pssan, rushed down 
upon them again. The Athenians having stood the shock, 
they engaged a second time hand to hand. But a band of 
Corinthians being come up to the support of their own left 
wing, occasioned the rout of the right wing of the Athenians, 
and pursued them to the seaside. But the Athenians and 
Carysthians now turned again, and beat them off from the 
ships. 

In other parts of the action the dispute was resolute on 
both sides, especially where the right wing of the Corinthi- 
ans, with Lycophron at its head, was engaging the left wing 
of the Athenians They were apprehensive the «>nemy would 
endeavour to force their way to the village of Soly^ia. For 
a considerable space the battle was obstinate, neither side 
giving way ; but at length, through tlie advantage on the 
Athenian side of being assisted by a party of horse, whereas 
their opposites had none, the Corinthians were broken and 
driven up the ascent, where, grounding their arms, they came 
down no more to the charge, but remained in a quiet posture. 
In this rout of the right wing numbers of the Corinthians 
perished, and Lycophron their general. But th^ rest of the 
body had the good fortune to make a safe retreat, and so to 
•ecure themsmves upon the eminence, as they could not be 
briskly pursued, and were not compelled to move off with 
precipiution. When the Athenians perceived that the enemy 
would no more return to the charge, they riflnd the bodies of 
the foes whom they had slain, and carried off their own dead, 
and then without loss of time erected their trophy. 

Thnt division of the Corinthlaos which had been posted at 
Ceiicl\(ea, to prevent any attempt upon Crommyon, had the 
view of the battle intercepted from them by the mountain 
Oneius. But when they saw the cloud of dust, and thence 
knew what was doing, they marched full speed towards the 
apot. The aged inhabitants also, when th«y were informed 
of the battle, rushed out of Corinth to succour their own 
people. The Athenians, perceiving the approach of such 
numerous bodies, and judging them to be succours sent up 
by the neighbouring Peloponneaians, thzisw themselvea ian^ 
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mediately on board thetr thips, with what spoil thej had 
taken, and the bodies of their own dead excepting two, which, 
not finding in this hurry, -they left behind. ' They were do 
sooner re-embarked than they crossed over to the adjacent 
islands, from whence they despatched a herald to demand 
leave, which was granted,' to fetch off the dead bodies they 
bad left behind.* 

The number of Cormthians shun m the battle was two 
hmidred and twelve ; that of Athenians somewhat less than 
fifty ' 

The Athenians, leaving the islands, appeared the same day 
before Crommyon, situated in its territory, and distant firom 
the city of Corinth one hundred and twenty stadia.t They 
landed and ravaged the coonti^, and that niffht reposed them- 
selves th<>re. The day following they sailed along the coast ; 
first to EpidauraSf and, after a kind of descent ther^, arrived 
at Methone, which lies between Epidaurus and Troszene. 
Possessing themselves there of the isthmus of Chersonesot 
on which Afethone is situated, they run up a wall across it, 
and fixed a garrison of continuance in that post, which for the 
future extended their depredations over all the districts of 
TroBzene, Halias, and , Epodaurus. But the fleet, when onc« 
this post was sufficient securedy sailed away ibr Atheiw. 

♦ This incident is related T>y Plutarch* m the fife of Nicia9, 
9s a proof of the great piety and humanity of Nicias. His ask 
tng leave to fi^tch off those two bodies waSr according to that 
wri^r, an actual ranunciation of the victory ; since it was 
•gainst all rule* for persons who had condescended to such a 
submission to erect a trophjr. But, without dispatraging th* 
good qualities of Nicias, or his obedience to the institutions of 
nis country in regard to the dead, which were ever most sacredly 
observed, it may be questione(Lwhcther he renounced the vie- 
lory on this occasion. Thucydides says the trophy was already 
erected, which ascertained, without doubt, the hononLof the 
victory, and nothing ia said of its demolition by the OoiriStfaians» 
wheu they received this request of, truce from Nicias. His re- 
embarking in a hurry seems a distinct afihir. It had no connex- 
ion with the late battle, which ha^ been clearly and fairly won ; 
but was owing to a fresh army cdtning into the field on the side 
of the enemy. This stopped him indeed, firom gaining any fresh 
honour, but surely did not deprin^ Mm of what he was already 
possessed oH 
f Aboikltvralv^ English miles. 
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Durinff the tpace of time which coincided with these tnHi»> 
actions, Eurymedon and Sophocles, who, with the ships of 
the Athenians, had quitted Pyhis to proceed in the voyage to 
Sicily, arrived at Corcyra. They joined the Corcyreans of 
tiie city, marching out against those who were posted on the 
mount of Istone ; that party who, repassing soon after the se- 
dition, were at this time masters of the countiy, and commit- 
ted sad ravage. Accordingly they assaulted that post, aad 
carried it by storm. The defendants, who had fled away in 
a body towards another eminence, were soon forced to capit- 
ulate, ** giving op their auxiliaries, and then giving up their 
own amns, to be proceeded with afterward at the pleasure of 
the people of Athens.'* The commanders removed them all 
for safe custody into the Isle of Ptychia, till they could con- 
Teniontly be conveyed to Athens, with this proviso, that ** if 
any one person should be caught in any attempt to get off» 
the whole number should forfeit the benefit of the capitu- 
lation." 

But the leaders of tlie populace at Corcyra, apprehending 

that the Athenians, should they be sent to Athens, might 

possibly save their lives, contrived the following machination. 

They tampered successfully with some of those who were 

confined in the isle, by the means of some trusty agents whom 

they sent privately among them, and instructed that *' wiih 

great professions of regard for them, they should insinuate no 

other resource was left for them but to make their escape with 

all possible expedition, and that themselves would undertake 

to provide them with a bark, for it was the certain resolution 

of the Athenian commanders to give them up to the fury of 

the Corey rean populace." When they had gtvenear to these 

toggestiona, and were on board the bark thus treacherously 

provided for them, and sp wexp apprehended in the very act 

of departure, the articles of capitulation came at once to an 

end, Btui they were all ffiven up to the Corcyreans. Not that 

the Athenian commanders did not highly contribute to the 

success of this treachery ; since, in order to make it go down 

more easily, and to lessen the fears of the agents in the plot, 

they had publicly declared that ** the conveyance of those 

persons to Athens by any'other hands would highly chagrin 

them, because then, while lhey were attending their duty 

in Sicily, others would run away with all the honour." The 

Corcyreans had them no idoaer in their power than they 
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shot them up in a spacious edifice. Hence afterward they 
brought them out by twenties, and having formed two lines 
of soldiers, in all miliUry habiliments, facing one another, 
they compelled them to walk between the lines, chained- one 
to another, and receiving blows and wounds as they passed 
along from those who formed the lines, and struck at pleas* 
ure so soon as they perceived the objects of their haired. 
They were followed by others who carried scourges, and 
lashed those forward who moved not readily along. Three- 
score persons had been brought forth ^nd destroyed in this 
manner, before those who remained in the edifice became 
sensible of their fate. For they had hitherto imagined that 
those who fetched them out did it merely to shift their con- 
finement. But when they learned the truth from some per- 
son or other whom they could not disbelieve, they called out 
aloud on the Athenians, and implored as a favour to be put to 
death by them. To stir from the place of their confinement 
they now absolutely refused, and averred, that to the utmost 
of their power they would hinder everybody from coming in 
to them. But the Corcyreans had not the least inclination 
to force an entrance by the doors. They mounted up on the 
top of the edifice, and tearing off the roof, flung the tiles, and 
shot arrows down upon them. The others protected them- 
selves to the best of their power ; and many of them were 
-employed in making away with themselves by cramming the 
arrows shot from above down their own throats. Others, 
tearing away the cordage from the beds which happened to 
be wiuiin, or twisting such ropes as they could find from 
shreds of their own garments, so strangled themselves to 
death. No method was omitted during the greatest part of 
the night (for night dropped down upon this scene of horror) 
till, either despatched by theijr own contrivance, or shot to 
death by those above, their destruction was completely fin- 
ished. So soon as it was day, the Corcyreans, having thrown 
their l>odies on heaps into carriages, removed them out of the 
city. But their wives, so many as had been taken prisoners 
in company with their husbands, they adjudged to slavery for 
life. 

In this manner the Corcyreans from the mountains were 
destroyed by the people ; and a sedition so extensive was 
brought to this tragical pAiod, so far at least as relates to 
the present war. For nothing of the same nature broke oix 
afterward so remarkable as to need a particular relation. 
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The Athenians departed from Corcyn, m«de the best of 
their way for Sicily, whither they were bound at first setting 
out, and prosecuted^the war there in concert with their allies. 

In the close of tms summer the Athenians on the station 
of Naupactus, marching in conjunction with the Acamanians, 
possessed themselves of Anactorium, a city of the Corinthi- 
ans, situated on the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia. It was 
put into their hands by treachery. In consequence of this, 
the Corinthian inhabitants were ejected, and the place re- 
peopled by new inhabitants invited thither from all parts of 
Acamania. And the summer ended. 

The ensuing winter, Aristides, the son of Archippos, one 
of those who commanded the squadrons which the Atheni- 
ans had pot out to raise contributions among their depend- 
ants, apprehended Artaphemes, a noble Persian, at Eion on 
the river Strymon. He was going to Lacedemon on a com- 
mission from the king. Being conveyed to Athens, the Athe- 
nians had his letters, which were written in Assyrian, transla^ 
ted and read in public. Their contents were large, but the 
principal was this passage addressed to the Lacedsmonians, 
that ** he was not yet properly informed what it was they re- 
quested of him. For though he had been attended by fre- 
Juent embassies, yet they did not all agree in their demands, 
f, therefore, they were desirous to make an explicit declara- 
tion, they should send some of their body to him in company 
with this Persian." But the Athenians afterward send Ar- 
taphemes back to Ephesus in a trireme, and with an embas- 
2 of their own, who, meeting at that place with the news 
at Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, was lately dead (for about 
this time that monarch died), the ambassadors returned back 
to Athens. 

The same winter also, the Chians demolished their new 
fortifications. The Athenians had expressly ordered it, sus- 
pectinff that they were intent on some innovating schemes. 
It avafled nothing that they had lately given the Athenians 
all possible securities, and the strongest assurances that they 
would in no shape attempt or think of innovations. And thus 
the winter ended ; and with it the seventh year of this war, 
of which Thucydides hath compiled the history, was brought 
to a concloikMK. 

IND or VOL. I. 
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